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PREFACE. 



The importance of the Nebeaska Question, and the all-absorbing interest 
of the public in relation to it, -will be deemed sufficient reasons for the ap- 
pearance of this pamphlet. The enactment of the Missouri Compromise in 
1820 did not excite a deeper or more general feeling among the people than 
does its threatened repeal in 1854. A generation, almost, has passed away 
since the first event took place, and its unwritten history is nearly forgotten. 
The proposed organization of the Territories of ITebeaska. and "Kansas has 
reopened the whole subject. The admission of Missouri, the annexation of 
Texas, the organization of Oregon Territory, the Compromise Acts of 1850, 
and the Kebeaska-Kansas Bills, form a chain of great events whose histories 
are indissolubly interwoven. One object of this publication is to present a 
brief but intelligible sketch of these earlier transactions, in connection with 
the recent debate in the Senate of the United States, on the " Nebraska 
Question," as it has been termed. This question, as is well known, involves 
• not only the organization of the Territories, but the greater subjects of In- 
dian treaties, and Slavery extension. 

Nearly all the Speeches which had been made in the Senate, on the Nb- 
bsaska Bill, by its friends and opponents, at the time this pamphlet went to 
press, are contained in its pages. The reader has thus before him the whole 
subject fairly stated and fully discussed. 



THE MISSOURI COMPKOMISE 



In 1818 the Legislature of the Territory of Missouri, resolved to petition Congress fb? 
admission into the Union as a State, and on the 18th of December, of tiiat year, the petition 
was received by Congress. 

Passing over the preliminary and incidental proceedings and de"bates, we come to the main 
question, which was a proposition made on the 19th of Februaiy, 1819, in the form of an 
amendment, in these words : — " That the further introduction of slavery, or involuntary 
servitude, be prohibited," &c., in the embryo state. This amendment received 87 votes 
against 76, in the House. On the 15th of March, James Tallmadge, of New York, moved 
an amendment, embracing the above restriction with this addition, — " All cliildren bom 
within said state after the admission thereof, shall be free at the age of 25 years." Adopted : 
ayes, 79 ; nays, 67. The Senate struck out this amendment when the bill came before that 
body, by a vote of 22 to 16. But the House refused to agree. For concurring, 70; against 
it, 78. The Senate again took up the subject, and voted to adhere to their former decision, 
and sent a message to the House to that effect. The House was equally obstinate, and on 
the final vote stood, for adhering to their restriction 78 to 66. Mr. Tallmadge vigorously 
sustained his amendment throughout the whole controversy. The adherence of the two 
Houses to their own antagonistic positions precluded any further action at that time, and the 
bill was lost. At the next session, i*,Ir. Taylor, of New York, moved the following resolu- 
tion : — " Resolved, That a committee be appointed with instructions to report a bill pro- 
hibiting the further admission of Slaves into tiie Territories of the United States, west of the 
Mississippi." This resolution was postponed on the 28th December, 1820, by a vote of 82 
to 62. Mr. Taylor remarked in the debate that, he knew of no one who doubted the 
constitutional power of Conpess to make the prohibition. At the commencement of this 
session, a bill was introduced for the admission of Maine into the Union, which passed the 
House. A section providing for the admission of Missouri, also, was tacked to this bill, by the 
Senate. Several unsuccessful efforts were made to separate the two propositions. A motion 
of Mr. Roberts, of Pa., to that effect, was lost 18 to 25. On another day, a similar motion 
was defeated, 21 to 23. On the 18th of January, 1820, Mr. Thomas, of Illinois, introduced 
in the Senate the celebrated slavery restriction, whereby slavery was to be for ever excluded 
from all territory north of 36° 30', north latitude. After an exciting debate the matter was 
referred to a select committee, — Messrs. Thomas, Burrill, Johnson, Palmer, and Pleasants. 

The Missouri bill coming up in the House, a motion was made by Mr. Taylor to postpone, 
and lost 87 to 88. 

Mr. Taylor, of New York, moved and advocated the restriction, clause in the House, and 
Mr. Holmes, of Maine, opposed it. 
A motion to exclude slavery ftata. Missouri was lost in the Senate, by a vote of 16 to 27. 

Teas— Menn. Morrill of N H., Mellen, and Otts of Mass., Dana of Ct., Burrill of R. I., Tichenor of Vt , King and 
Sanford of N. Y.. Dickersou and Wilson of N. J., Lowrie and Roberts df Fa., Rnggles and Trimble of Ohio, Nobla 
and Taylor of Indiana. 

Nats— Mersn. Parrott of N. H., Hunter of R. I., Lanman of Ct., Palmer of Tt., Van Dyke of Del., Lloyd and 
Pinkney of Md., Barbour and Pleasants of Va., Macon and Stokes of N. C, Oaillard and Smith of S. C, Elliott and 
Walker of Ga,. Johnson and Logan of Ky.. Eaton and Williams of Tenn., Brovrn and Johnson of La., Leake and 
Williams of Miss., Edvaida and^Thomas of Ills., King and Walker of Ala. 

On the 17th of February, Mr. Thomas's amendment (the slavery restriction), was adopted 
by the Senate. Ayes 34 ; nays 10. 

Atkb— Messrs. Brown, Burrill, Dana, Diokerson, Eaton, Edwms, Horsey, Hunter, Johnson, Ky., Johnson, La., 
King, Ala., King, N. Y., Lanman, Leake, Lloyd, Logan, LoinrTie, Mellen, Morril, Otis, Palmer, Parrott, Pinckney, 
Roberts, Rnggles,6anfora, Stokes^Thomas. Tiohenor, Trimble, Van Dyke, Walker, Ala., Williams, Tenn., Wilsos. 

Nats— Metsrs. Barbonr of Va.. Elliott of Ga., Gaillard of 8. C, Macon, of ^f. C. Noble of Ind., PleMants of Va« 
Smith of S. C, Taylor of Ind., Walker of Ga., WiiUaau of Miss. 
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Mr. Thomas's amendment reads as follows : — 

" And be it further enacted, That in all that territory ceded by France to the United StntOB, under the 
name of Louisiana, which lies north of thirty-six degrees thiity minutes north latitude, excopting only 
such part thereof as ia included within the limits of the State contemplated by this act, slavery and 
involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the punisliment of crimes whereof the party Khali have been 
duly convicted, shall be and is hereby for ever prohibited : Provided, always, That any person escaping 
into the same tVom whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any State or Territory of the United 
States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his or her laboi 
or service, as aforesaid." 

This amendment, was also moved in the House, by Mr. Storrs of New York. 

After an ineffectual motion by Mr. Trimble, of Kentucky, to bring the north line of the 
State of Missouri about half a degree south of the line proposed, with a viayr to give 
Missouri a share of the fine valley at the Des Moines, the question was taken on ordering 
the bill, as amended, to be engi-ossed and read a third time by the following vote : 

Atks — ^Messrs. Barbonr, Brown, Eaton, EdwEurds, Elliott, Gaillard, Horsey, Hunter, Johnson ot Kentuoky, Johnson 
of Louisiana, King of Alabama, Leake, Lloyd, Parrutt, Pinkney, Pleasants, Stokes, Thomas, Van Dyke, Walker of 
Alabama, Walker of Georgia, Williams ot Mississippi, Williams of Tennessee. — 24. 

NoEB — Messrs. Burrill, Bana, Bickerson, King.ot New York, Lgaiman, Lo-wrie, -Macon, Mellen, Morril, IN'oble, Otis, 
PeJmer, Roberts, Ruggles, Sanfo-d, Smith, Taylor, Tichenor, Triinble, Wilson. — 20. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. Macon, of North Carolina, and Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, were the only soiithern 
members who voted against this clause. . 

The bill, including both Maine and Missouri, passed the Senate. The House, however, 
disagreed to the combination of the two states in one bill, 93 to 72. 

Mr. Thomas's amendment was disagreed to at this time 159 to 18. The whole subject 
then went to a committee of conference consisting of Senators Thomas Pinkney and Barbour : 
and Messrs. Holmes, Taylor, Lowndes, Parker, of Mass., and Kinsey, of the House. The 
result was that the admission of Missouri with Mr. Thomas' amendment was put in a 
separate bill, to the eiolusion of Maine. It passed the House Mardh. 1, 1820, by a vote of 
91 to 82, and the Senate, March 2, without a division. On a test vote, previous to the final 
passage of the bill, the House divided on the great question at issue, embodied in Mr. Tho- 
mas' and Mr. Storrs amendment, substantially as follows : for the prohibition of slavery, 
forever, north of 36* 30', 134 to 42 Nays. 

The main question was taken on concurring with the Senate in inserting in the bill, in 
lieu of the State restriction, theclause inhibiting slavery in the territory north of 36** 30', 
north latitude, and was decided in the affirmative, by yeas and nays, as follows : 

For inserting the substitute :— Messrs. Allen of New York, Allen of Tennessee, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, 
Baker, Baldwin. Bateman, Bayly, Beeeher, Bloomfield, Boden, Brevard, Brown, Bmsh. Bryan, Butler of New Hamp- 
■hire, CampbsU, Cannon, Case, Cla^tt, Clarke, Cocke, Cook, Crafts, Crawford, Crowell, Cnlbreth, Culpepper, 
Caihaan, Cnthbert. Barlisgtoii, Bavidson, Dennison, Bewitt, Bickinson, Bowse, Earl, Eddy, Edwards of Pennsyl- 
vania, Fay, Fisher, Floyd, Foot, Ford, Forrest, Fuller, Fnllerton. Gross of Pennsylvania, Guyon, Hackley, Hall of 
New 7ork, Hardin, Hazard, Hemphill, Hendricks, Herrick, Hibshman, Hiester, Hili, Holmes, Hoztetter, Kendall, 
Kent, Kinsley, Kinsey, Lathrop, Little, Lincoln, Linn, Livermore, Lowndes, Lyman, Maclay, McCieary, McLans 
of Belaware, McLean of Kentucky, Mallary, Marchand. Mason, Meigs, Mercer, R. Moore, S. Moore. Monell, Morton, 
Moseley. Mnrray, Nelson of Mass., Nelson of Virginia, Parker of Massj, Patterson, Philson, Pitcher, PlnmBr,Q,Tiarles, 
Rankin, Rich, Riubards, Richmond, Ringgold, Robertson. Rogsrs, Itass, Rues, Sampson, Sergeant, Settle, Shaw, 
Silsbee, Sloan, Smith of New Jersey. Smitn of Maryland, Smith of North Carolina, Southard, Stevens, Storrs, Strett, 
Strong of Vermont, Strong of New York- Strother, Tarr, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, Tracy, Trimble, Tucker of 
South Carolina, Upham, van Beniselaer, Wallace, Waifield, Wendover, Williams of North Carolina, Wood — 134. 

Against it: — Messrs. Abbot, Adv.ou, Alexander. Allen of Mass., Archer of Virginia, Barbour. BufTum, Burton, 
Burwel'., Butler of Louisiana, Cobb, Edwards of North Carolina, Ervin, Folger Garnet, Gross of New York, Hall of 
T(orth Carolina^, Hooks, Johnson, Jones of Virginia, Jones of Tennessee, McCoy, Metcalf, Neale, Nevrton, OTerstreet, 
Parker of Virginia, Pinckney, Findall, Randolph, Reed, Rhea, Biinkins, Slocnmb, B. Smith of Virginia, A. Smyth 
of Virginia, Svi'earingan, Terrill, Tucker of Virginia, Tyler, Walker of North Carolina, Williams of Virginia— 48. 

In the Senate it stood 33 Ayes and 11 Nays. Slavery was permitted in Missouri by a 
vote of .27 to 15 in the Senate, and 90 to 87 in the House. That is, the restriction which 
originally applied to Missouri was struck out as a compensation for introducing Mr. Thomas' 
restriction upon territory north and west of MiBsouri. 

Thus the exciting question was ended for the session, and the biU authorizing the people 
of Missouri to form Constitution for a State Grovemment became a law on the 6th March, 
1820. 

The bill fCt th3 admission of Maine became a law on the 3d March, 1820, to take effect 
from the 15th of 'iQ same month. 

[It will be 8e«5n that Mr. Clay had no more agency in this compromise than any other 
miember who voted for it. He had earnestly opposed the restriction or Missomi, as had Mr. 
Kandolph, Mr. P. P. Barbour, and Mr, E. Smyth, of Virginia; Mr. Reid, of Georgia; Mr. 
Pinckney and Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina; Mr. Baldwin, of Pennsylvania, and other 
eminent members. 

In the Sjenate the rcatriction was advocated "by Mr. Roberts, of Perawylvania, Mr. King, 
of New York, Mr. Otis, of Massachusetts, and other prominent Senators ; and it was opposed 
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by Mr. Bartour, of Virginia, Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, Mr. Pinkney of Maryland, and 
Smith, of South Carolina, and others.] 

Such is the brief history of the enactment of the so called " Missouri CompromiBe " where- 
by slavery was forever excluded from territory lying north of 36° 30' north latitude, and 
Missouri admitted into the Union without a restriction as to slavery. The debate was long 
and exciting. One member remarked that " it had all the marks of eternity about it," so 
Blight was the prospect of its coming to an end. . Public meetings were held in all the large 
towns in the Union, and the Legislatures of almost all the States adopted resolutions touch- 
ing the matter. 

When Missouri had formed her Constitution and came to be admitted into the Union, 
another " distracting question " arose as to whether her Constitution was republican or not, 
it having a provision in it excluding free colored people from the State. The Senate voted 
to admit her, with this provision in her Constitution, and the House refused. A Committee 
of Conference was raised as before, on motion of Mr. Clay. 

Tiie following gentlemen were elected a Committee on the part of the House : 

Messrs. Clay of Kentucky, Cobb of Georgia, Hill of Maine, Barbour of Virginia, Storrs of New York, 
Cocke of Tenneswee, Kunkin of MisaisBippi, Archer of Virginia, Brown of Kentucky, Eddy of Ehodo 
Irtland, Ford of New York, Culbreth of Maryland, Haokley of i^ew York, S. Moore of PennBylvania, 
Stevens of Connecticut, Kogers of Pen'-isylvania, Southard of New Jersey, Darlington of Pennsylvania, 
. Pitcher of New York, Sloan of Ohio. Eandolpn of Virginia, Baldwin of Pennsylvania, and Smith oi 
North Carolina. 

In the Senate, on the 24th of February, 1821, on the announcement of a message that the 
House had appointed a committee of Conference, Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, opposed it, 
and Mr. Barbour, of Virginia, and Mr. Holmes, of Maine, supported it. The Senate con- 
curred, by a vote of 29 to 7, and a committee was appointed to meet the House con^mittee, 
and the following gentlemen were appointed : 

Messrs. Holmes of Maine, Eoberts of Pennsylvania, Morrill of New Hampsliire, Barbour of Virginia, 
Southard of New Jersey, Johnson of Kentucky, and King of New York. 

On the 26th February, 1821, Mr. Clat, from the joint committee, reported a joint reso- 
lution for the admission of the State of Missouri, upon condition that the restrictive clause 
in her constitution should never be so construed as to authorize the passage of any law by 
which any citizen of any other State shall be excluded from the enjoyment of any of the 
privileges and immunities to which such citizen is entitled under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. Clay briefly explained the views of the committee and the considerations which 
induced them to report the resolution as being the same in effect as that which had been 
previously reported by the former committee of thirteen members ; and stated that the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate was xmanimous, and that on 'the part of the House nearly 
80, in favor of this resolution. 

After further debate, the previous question was ordered, and the main question put, viz. 
" Shall the resolution be engrossed and read a third time ?" It was decided as ioUowb: 

For t^c l^bird reading 86 

Against it ....... . 82 

The resolution was then ordered to be read a third time that day, but not without consid- 
erable opposition. 

The resolution was accordingly read a third time, and put on its passage. 
Mr. Randolph, in a speech of some twenty minutes, delivered the reasons why he should 
not vote for the resolution. 

The final question was then taken on the resolution, and decided in the affimative, aa 
follows : — 

Yeas— MesOT. AbTxjt, Alexander, Allen of Tennessee^ Andertion, Archer of Virginia, Baldwin, Ball, B&rbonr, 
Bateman, Bayly, Blaokledge, Bloomfleld, Brevatd, Brown, Bryan, Butler of Louisiana, Cannon, Clark, Clay. Cobb, 
Cocke, Crawford, Crowell, Cnlbroth, Oulpapper, Cuthbart, Davidson, Eddy, Edwards of North Carolina, Fishor, 
Floyd. Ford Gray, Gnyon. Haokley, Hall of North Carolina, Hardin, Hill, Hooks, Jackson. Johnson, Jones of Virginia, 
Jones of Tennessee, tittle, McCoy, MoCreary, McLean of Kentucky, Meigs, Mercer, Metcalfe, Montgomery, S. 
Moore, J. L. Moore, Neale, Nelson of Virginia, Newton, Overstreet, Pinckney, Bankin, Heid, Hhea, Ringgold, 
Robertson, Rogers, Sawyer. Settle, Shaw, Simpkins, Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, A. Smyth of .Virginia, 
Smith of North Carolina. Southard, Stevens. Stomi, Swearingen, Tritable, Terrell, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of 
South Carolina, Tyler, Udree, Walker, Warfteld, Williams of Virginia, and Williams of North Carolina.— 87. 

Nats — Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, Allen of New York, Baker. Beeoher, Boden, Brush, Buffom, Butler 
New Hampshire, Campbell, Case, Clagett, Cook, Cnshman, Dana, Darlington, Dannison, DeWitt, Dickinson, 
Edwards bf Connecticut, Edwards of Pennsylvania. Euslis, Fay^olger, Foot, Forrest, Fnller, Gorham. Gross of 
New York. Gross of Pennsylvania, Hall of New York, Hemphill, HenoHcks, Herrick, Hibsham, Hobart, Hostetter, 
HenJall, Kinsey, ICingsley, Lathrop, Lincoln, Livcrmore, Maolay, MoCulIough, Mallary, Mirohand, Meech, Monell, 
R. Moore. Morton, Moselev, Murray. Nelson of Massachusetts. Patterson, Parker of Mass.. Phelps, Fhtlson, Pitcher, 
Plumer, Randolph, Rich. Riokards, Richmond, Ross, Rubs, Sergeant. Sillsbee. Sloan, Street, Strong of Vermont, Strong 
of New York, Tarr, Tomlinson, Tracey, Upham, Vaa Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendover, "Whitmsn, and Wood.— 31. 

So the resolution was passed, and ordered to be sent to the Senate for concurrence. 
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On the 26th of February, in the Senate, Mr. Holmes, of Maine, from the joint committee 
of the two Houses, reported a resolution for the admission of Missouri into the Union, which 
-was read and laid on the table. 

On the 27th, the resolution having passed the House, -was taken up in the Senate. 

After an unsuccessM attempt by Mr. Macon, to strike out the condition and proviso, 
■which was negatived by a large majority, and a few remarks by Mr. Barbour, in support of 
the expediency of harmony and concession on this momentous subject, 

The question was taken on ordering the resolution to be read a third time, and was decided 
in the affirmative, by the following vote : — 

YsAB — ^Messrs. Barlxmr, Chandler, Eaton, Elliott, Gaillard. Holmes of Maine, Holmes of Missiasippi, Horsey 
Hunter, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of Louisiana, King of Alabama, Lowie, Morril, Parrott. PleasantSjRoberts, 
Southard, Stokes, Talbot, Taylor, Thomas, Van Dyke, Walker of Alabama, Williams of Mississippi, and Williams 
of Tennessee. — 26. 

Nays— Messrs. Dana, Dickinson, Kingof New York, Knight, Lanman, Macon, MilU, Noble, Otis, Palmer, Ruggles, 
Sanford, Smith, Tiohenor, and Trimble.— 15. 

A motion was made to read the resolution a third time forthwith, but it was objected to, 
and, under the rule of the Senate, of course it could not be done. 

On the 28th the resolution fiom the House of Representatives declaring the admission of 
the State of Missouri into the Union was read a third time, and the question on its final 
passage was decided as follows : 

Ykab — Messrs. Barbour, Chandler, Eaton, Edwards, Holmes of Maine, Holmes of Mississippi, Horsey, Hunter, 
Johnson, of Kentucky, Johnson of Louisiana. King of Alabama, Lowrie, Morril, Parrott, Pinckney, Pleasants, 
Koberts, Sontha^, Stokes, Talbot, Taylor, Thomas, Van Dyke, Walker of Alabama, Walker of Georgia, Williams of 
Mississippi, and Williams of Tennessee. — 28. 

Nays— Messrs. Dana. Dickerson, King of New York, Knight, Lanman, Macon, Mills, Noble, Ruggles, Sanford, 
Smith, Tiohenor, and Trimble. — 14. 

So the joint resolution was concurred in by both Houses and became a law, in the follow- 
ing words:— 

Eesolution Peovidino ror the Admission of Missouri into thb Union on a Cbetain Condition. 

Bmlved hy the Senate and House of Bepresentatims of the United States qf America, in, Congress 
assembled, That Missouri shall be admitted into this Union on an equal footing with tho original States, 
in all respects whatever, upon tho fundamental condition that the fourth clause of the twenty-sixth 
section of the third article of the Constitution, submitted on the part of the said State to Congress, shall 
never be construed to authorize the passage of any law, and that no Jaw shall bo passed in conformity 
thereto, by which any citizen of either of the States in this Union shall excluded from the enjoyment 
of any of the privileges and immunities to which such citizen is entitled under the Constitution of tlio 
United States : Provided, That tho Legislature of the said State, by sofrj^n public act, uiiall declare the 
assent of the said State to the said fundamental condition, and transmit to the President of the United 
States, on or before the fourth Monday in November next, an authentic copy of the said Act ; upon the 
receipt whereof the President, by proclamation, shall announce the fact ; whereupon, and without any 
further proceeding on the part of Congress, the admission of the said State into this Union shall be 
considered as complete. 

JOHN W TAYLOR, 
Speaker^ of the House of RepresentaUves. 
JOHN GAILlAED, 
Presiden t of the Senate, pro tempore. 
Approved, JforcA 2, 1821. JAMES MONROE, 

Missouri having accepted the condition imposed by the above resolution, the President of 
the United States, on the 10th August, 1821, issued his proclamation declaring the admission 
of Missouri complete according to law. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER ON THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 

Among the productions of Mr. Webster's pen wMch do not appear in his collect- 
ed works, is a pamphlet published by Sewell Phelps, at No. 5 Court St., Boston, in 
1819. It is entitled " A Memorial to the Congress of the United States on the sub- 
ject ot restraining the increase of Slavery in new States to be admitted into the 
Union, prepared in pursuance of a vote of the inhabitants of Boston and its vicinity, 
assembled at the State House on the 3d of December, A.D. 1819." The memorial 
is signed by Daniel Webster, George Blake, Josiah Qnincy; James T. Austin, and 
John 'Gallison. 



"MEMORIAL 

"3b the Senate and House of Sepresentatives of the United States, in Congress assembled: 



"The undersigned, inhabitants of Boston and 
its vicinity, beg leave most respectfully and hum- 
bly to represent : Tliat the question of the intro- 
duction of Slavery into the new States to be formed 
on the west side of the Mississippi River, appears 
to them to be a question of the last importance to 
the future welfare of the United States. It' the 
progress of this great ovil is ever to be arrested, 
it seems to the undersigned that tLis is the time to 
arrest it. A false step taken now cannot be re- 
traced ; and it appears to us that the happiness of 
unborn millions rests on the measure which Con- 
gress on this occasion may adopt. Considering 
this as no local question, nor a question to be de- 
cided by a temporary expediency, but as involv- 
ing great interests of the whole United States, 
and affecting deeply and essentially those objects 
of common defense, general welfare, and the per- 
petuation of the blessings of liberty, for which 
the Constitution itself was formed, we have pre- 
sumed, in this way, to offer our sentiments and 
express our wishes to the National Legislature. 
And as various reasons have been suggested 
against prohibiting Slavery in the new Stated, it 
may perhaps be permitted to us to state our rea- 
pons both for believing that Congress possesses 
the constitutional power to make such prohibition 
a condition, oh the admission of a new State into 
the Union, and that it is just and proper that they 
ehould exercise tliat power. 

" And in the first place as to the constitutional 
authority of Congress. The Constitution of the 
United States has declared that ' Congress shall 
have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States; 
and nothing in this Constitution shall be so con- 
Ptmed as to prejudice the claims of tlie United 
States or of any particular State.' It is very 
well known that the saving in this clause of the 
claims of any particular State was designed to 
apply to claims by the then existing States of ter- 
ritory which was also claimed by the United 
States as their own property. It has, therefore. 



no bearing on the present question. The power, 
then, of Congress over its own territories is, by 
the very terms of the Constitution, imlimited. It 
may make ell 'needful rules and regulations,' 
which of course include all such regulations as 
its own views of policy or expediency shall from 
time to time dictate. If, therefore, in its judg- 
ment it be needful for the benefit of a territory to 
enact a prohibition of Slavery, it would seem to 
be as much within its power of legislation as any 
other act of local policy. Its sovereignty being 
complete and universal as to the territory, it may 
exercise over it the most ample jurisdiction in 
every respect. It possesses in this view all the 
authority which any State Legislature possesses 
over its own territory ; and if any State Legisla- 
ture may, in its discretion, abolish or prohibit 
Slavery within its own limits, in virtue of its gen- 
eral legislative authority, for the same reason 
Congress also may exercise the like authoritjr 
over its own territoriea And that a State Legis- 
lature, unless restrained by some constitutional 
provision, may so do, is unquestionable, and has 
been established by general practice. * * * 

" The creation of a new State, is, in effect, a 
compact between Congress and the inhabitants of 
the proposed State. Congress would not probably 
claim the power of compelling the inhabitants of 
Missouri to form a Constitution of their own, and 
come into the Union as a State. It is as plain that 
the inhabitants of that territory have no right of ad- 
mission into the Union as a State without the con- 
sent of Congress. Neither party is bound to form 
this connection. It can be formed only by the 
consent of both. What, then, pre^ enta Congress, 
as one of the stipulating parties, to propose its 
terms ? And if the other party assents to these 
terms, why do they not effectually bind both par- 
ties ? Or if the inhabitants of the Territory do not 
choose to accept the proposed terms, but prefer 
to remain under a Territorial Government, has 
Congress deprived them of any right, or subjected 
them to any restraint, which, in its discretion, it 
had not authority to do ? If the admission of new 
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States be not the discretiouary exercise of a con- 
stitutional poweir, but in all cases an imperative 
duty, how is it to be performed? If the Consti- 
tutioa means that Congress shali admit new States, 
does it mean that Congress shall do this on every 
application and under all circumstances ? Or if 
this construction cannot be admitted, and if it 
must be conceded that Congress must in some re- 
spects exercise its discretion on the admission of 
new States, how is it to be shown that that dis- 
cretion may not be exerc'sed in regard to this sub- 
ject as well as in regard to others? 

The Constitution declares, " that the migration 
or importation of such persons as any of the States 
im) existing^ shall thiA proper to admif^ shall not 
bo prohibited by the Congress, prior to the year 
1808 ! " It is inost manifest that t'ie tJonstitution 
does contemplate, in the very terms of this clause, 
that Congress possesses the authority to prohibit 
the migration or importation of slaves; for it 
limits the exercise of this authority for a specific 
period of time, leaving it to its full operation ever 
afterward. And this power seems necessarily in- 
cluded in the authority which belongs to Congress, 
" to iregulate commerce with foreign nations <md 
among tU several States." No person has ever 
doubted that the prohibition of the foreign slave 
trade was completely within the authority of Con- 
gress since the year 1808. And why ? Certainly 
only because it is embraced in the regulation of 
foreign commerce; and if so, it may for the hke 
reason be prohibited since that period between 
the States, Commerce in slaves, since the year 
1808, bemg as much subject to the regulation of 
Congress as any other commerce, if it should see 
fit to enact that no slave should ever be sold from 
one State to another, it is not perceived how its 
constitutional right to make such provision could 
be questioned. It would seem to be too plain to 
be questioned, that Congress did possess the 
power, before the year 1808, to prohibit the migra- 
tion or importation of slaves into the territories, 
(and in point of fact it exercised that power) as 
■well as into any imo States ; and that its authority, 
after that year, might be as fully exercised to pre- 
vent the migration or importation of slaves into 
any of the old States. And if it may prohibit 
new States from importing slaves, it may surely, 
as we humbly submit, make it a condition of the 
admission of such States into the Union, that they 
shall never import them. In relation, too, to its 
own Territories, Congress possesses a more exten- 
sive authority, and may, in various other ways, 
effect the object. It might, for example, make it 
an express condition of its grants of the soil, that 
its owners shall never hold slaves; and thus pre- 
vent the possession of slaves from ever being con- 
nected v/ith the ownership of the soil 

As corroborative of the views which have been 
already suggested, the memorialists would re- 
spectfully call the attention of Congress to the 
history of the national legislation, under the Con- 
federation as well as under the present Constitu- 
tion on this interfering subject. Unless the me- 
morialists greatly mistake, it will demonstrate the 
Sense of the nation at every period of its legislar 
tion to have been, that the prohibition of Slavery 
was no infringement of any Just rights belonging 
to free States, and was not incompatible with the 
enjoyments of all the rights and immunitioa which 



an admission into the Union was supposed to confer. 
The memorialists, after this general survey, 
would respectfully ask the attention of Congress to 
the state of the question of the right of Congress 
to prohibit Slavery in that part of the former Ter- 
ritory of Louisiana, which now forms the Missouri 
Territory. Louisiana was purchased of I^uce by 
the Treaty of the 30th April, 1803. The third 
article of that Treaty is as follows : "The inha- 
bitants of the ceded Territory shall be incorpo- 
rated into the Union of the United States, and ad- 
mitted as soon as possible, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Federal OcmstiMiai^ to the enjoyment 
of aU thQ righiSy advantages, and immunities, of 
citizois offke Vfiiied Siafsjf; and in tho meablime 
thf^yshaU'be iaaintaiiied and protected in the free 
onjoymeht o£ their liberty, property, and the re- 
ligion which they profess," 

Although the language of this article is not 
very precise or accurate, the memorialists conceive 
that its real import and intent cannot be mis- 
taken. The first clause provides for the admis- 
sion of the ceded territory into the Union, 
and the succeeding clause shows this must be ac- 
cording to the principles of Hve Federal Constiiution ; 
and this very qualification vecessarily excludes thi 
idea that Congress were not to be at liberty to impose 
any conditions upon svxh admission which were 
consistent with the principles of that Constitution, 
and which had been or might justly be applied to 
other new States. The language is not by any 
means so pointed as that of the Resolve of 1180; 
and yet it has been seen that that Resolve was 
never supposed to inhibit the authority of Con- 
gress, as to the introduction of slavery. And it 
is clear, upon the plamest rule of construction, 
that in the absence of aU restrictive language, a 
clause, merely providing for the admission of a 
territory into the Union, must be construed to au- 
thorize an admission in the manner, and upon the 
terms which the Constitution itself would Ju' "ly. 
This construction derives additional support from 
the next clause. The inhabitants "shall be ad- 
mitted as soon as possible, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Federal Constitution, to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities 
of citizms of the United Siaies." The rights, advan- 
tages, and immunities here spoken o^ must, from 
tho very force of the terms of the clause, be such 
aa are recognized or communicated by the Consti- 
tution of the United States ; such as are common 
to all citizens, and are uniform throughout the 
United States. The clauso cannot be refened to 
rights, advantages, and immunities derived exclu- 
sively from the State Government, for these do 
not depend upon the Federal Constitution. 
sides, it would be impossible that all the rights, 
advantages, and immunities of citizens of the dif- 
ferent States could be at tho same time enjoyed 
by tho same persons. These rights are different 
in different States; a right exists in one State 
which is denied in others, or is repugnant to other 
rights enjoyed in others. In some of the States^ 
a freeholder alone is entitled to vote in elections ; 
in some a qualification of personal property is suf- 
ficient { and in others age and freedom are tho 
sole quahfications of electors. In some states, no 
citizen is permitted to hold slaves : in others he 
possesses that power absolutely; in others it is 
limited. The obvious meaning, therefore, of the 
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clauso 18, that the rights derived tinder the Fede- 
ral Constitution shall be enjoyed by the inhabitant 
of Louisiana in the same manner as by the citi- 
zens of other States. The United States, by the 
Constitution, are bound to guarantee ;to every 
Slate in the Union a republican form of govern- 
menc ; and the inhabitants of Louisiana are enti- 
tled, when a State, to this guarantee. Each State 
has a right to two Senators, and to Bepresenta- 
tives according to a certain enumeration of popu- 
lation, pointed out in the Constitution. The inhab- 
itants of Louisiana, upon their admission into the 
Union, are also entitled to these privileges. The 
Constitution further declares, ' that the citizens of 
each Stato shall be entitled to all the privileges 
. aiid immunities of citizens the several States.' 
It would seem as if the meaning of this clause 
cimld not weii be misinterprfited. It obyioualy 
applies to the ease of the removal of a uiUsen 
xtoQ State to another State;, and in such a case it 
secures to the migrating citizen all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the State Co which 
he removes. It cannot surely be contended, upon 
any rational interpretation, that it gives to the 
citizens of each State all the privileges and immu- 
nities of the citizens of every other State, at the 
same time, and under all circumstances. Such a 
construction would lead to the most extraordinary 
consequences. It would at once destroy all the 
fundamental limitations of the State constitutions 
upon the rights of their own citizens ; and leave 
aU those rights to the mercy of the citizens of any 
other State, which should adopt different limita- 
tions. Aocording to '^^his construction, if all the 
State constitutions, save one, prohibited slavery, 
it would be in the power of that single State, by 
the admission of the right of its citizens to hold 
slaves, to communicate the same right to the citi- 
zens of all the other States within their own ez- 
dusive limits, in defiance of their own constitu- 
tional prohibitions ; and to render the absurdity 
still more apparent, the same construction would 
communicate the most opposite and irreconcila- 
ble rights to the citizens of different States at 
the same time. It seems, therefore, to be unde- 
niable, upon any rational interpretation, that this 
clause of the Constitution communicated no rights 
in any State which its own citizens do not enjoy ; 
and tLat the citizens of Louisiana^ upon their ad- 
mission into the Union, in receiving the benefit 
of this clause, would not enjoy higher or more ex- 
tensive rights than the citizens of Ohio. It would 
communicate to the former no right of holding 
slaves except in States wheio the citizens already 
possessed the same right under their own 
State Constitutions and laws. * * * 

Upon the whole, the memorialists would most 
respectfully submit that the terms of the Constitu- 
tion, as well aa the practice of the Governments 
under it, must, as they humbly conceive, entirely 
justify the conclusion that Congress may proliibit 
tho further introduction of Slavery into its own torri* 
tories, and also make euch prohibition a condition 
of the admission of any new State into the Union. 

If the constitutional power of Congress to 
make the p'roposed prohibition be satisfactorily 
shown, the justice and policy of such prohibition 
seem to the undersigned to be supported by plain 
and strong reasons. The permission of Slavery 
ia a new State necessarily draws after it an ex- 



tension of that inequality of representation, which 
already exists in regard to the original States. It 
cannot be expected that those of the original 
States, which do not hold slaves, can look on such 
an extension as being politically jusL Aa be- 
tween the original States the representation rests 
on compact and plighted faith ; and your memor- 
ialists have no wish that that compact should be 
disturbed, or that plighted faith in the slightest 
degree violated. But the eubject assumes an en- 
tirely different character, when a new State pro- 
poses to be admitted. With her there is no com- 
pact, and no faith plighted ; and where is the 
reason that she should come into the Union with 
more than an equal share of political importance 
and political power 1 Already the ratio of repre- 
sentation, established by the Constitution, has 
given to the States holding slaves twenty mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives more than 
they would have been entitled to, except under 
tlie particular proyiaion of the Constitution. In 
all probability this number will be dovibled in 
thirty years. Under these circumstances we 
deem it not an unreasonable expectation that the 
inhabitants of Missouri should propose to come 
into the Union, renouncing the right in question, 
and establishmg a constitution prohibiting it for 
ever. "Without dwelling on this topic we have 
still thought it our duty to present it to the con- 
sideration of Congresa "We present it with a 
deep and earnest feeling of its importance, and 
we respectfully solicit for it the full consideration 
of the National Legislature. 

Your memorialists were not without the hope 
that the time had at length arrived wl'en the in- 
convenience and the danger of this description of 
population had become apparent in all parts of 
this country, and in all' parts of the civilized 
world. It might have been hoped that the new 
States themselves would have had such a view of 
their own permanent interests and prosperity as 
would have led them to prohibit its extension 
and increase. The wonderful increase and pros- 
perity of the States north of the Ohio is unques- 
tionably to be ascribed in a great measure to the 
consequences of the ordinance of 1787 ; and few, 
indeed^ are the occasions, in the history of nations 
in which so much can be done, by a single act, 
for the benefit of future generations, as was don© 
by that ordinance, and as may now be done by 
the Congress of the United States. We appeal t» 
the justice and to the wisdom of the National 
Councils to prevent the further progress of a great 
and serious evil. We appeal to those who look 
forward to the remote consequences of their mea- 
Siures, and who cannot balance a temporary or 
trifling convenience, if there were such, against a 
permanent, growing and desolating evil We 
cannot forbear to remind the two Houses of Con- 
gress that the early and decisive measures adopt- 
ed by the American Government for the abolitioa 
of the slave-trade are among the proudest memo- 
rials of our nation's giory. That Slavery was. 
ever tolerated in the Republic is, as yet, to be at- 
tributed to the policy of another Govemmeni. 
No imputation, thus far, rests on any portion of the 
American Confederacy. The Missouri Territory 
is a new country. If its extensive and fertile 
field shall be opened as a market for slaves, the 
Government will seem to become a party to a 
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traffic which, in so many acts, through bo many 
years, it has denounced as impolitic, unchristian, 
inhuman. To enact laws to punish the traffic, 
and at the same tune to tempt cupidity and ava- 
rice by the allurementa of an insatiable market, is 
inconsistent and irreconcilable. Government by 
such a course would only defeat its own purposes, 
and render nugatory its own measures. Nor can 
the laws derive support from the manners of the 
people, if the power of moral sentiment be weak- 
ened by enjoying, under the permission of Gov- 
ernment, great facilities to commit offenses. The 
laws of the United States have denounced heavy 
penalties against the traffic in slaves, because 
such traffic is deemed unjust and inhuman. "We 
appeal to the spirit of these laws: We appeal to 
this justice and humanity: Wo ask whether they 
ought not to operate, on the present occasion, 
with all their force ? We have a strong feeling 
of the injustice of any toleration of Slavery, Cir- 
cumstances have entailed it on a portion of our 
community, which cannot bo immediately re- 



lieved from it without oonacriuences more injuri- 
oua than the suffering of the evil. But to permit 
it in a new country, where yet no habits are 
formed which render it indispensable, what is it, 
but to encourage that rapacity, and fraud, and 
violence, against which wo have so long pointed 
the denunciations of our penal code ? What is it, 
but to tarnish the proud fame of the country? 
What is it, but to throw suspicion on its good 
faith, »fld to render questionable all its professions 
of regard for the right of humanity and the liber- 
ties of mankind? 

As inhabitants of a free country — as citizens 
of a great and rising Republic — aa members of a 
Christian community — as living in a liberal and 
enlightened age, and as feeling ourselves called 
upon by the dictates of religion and humanity, 
we have presumed to oifer our sentiments to Con- 
gress on this question, with a solicitude for the 
event far beyond what a common occasion could 
inspire," 
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ADIISSIOI OF TEXAS. 

MISSOURI COMPBOMISE RE- AFFIRMED. 



A joint resolution for annexing Texas to the Union was passed March 1, 1845. The 
third article, of the second section of said resolution reajfirms the Missouri compromise 
princirile in the following -words : , 

" And such States as may ba formed out of that portion of the said territory lying south of SS*^ 80' . 
north latitude, commonly known as the Miasouri compromise Une, shall he admitted into the Union with 
or withrat slavery, as the people of each State asking admission may desire. And in such State or States 
as shall be formed out of said territory north of said Missouri compromise Une slaveiy or involuntary 
servitude (except for crimes) shall be prohibited.''^ 

The joint resolution for the admission of th-s State of Texas, passed December 29, 1845, 
admitted the new State, the people thereof having by deputies in Convention assembled, 
with the consent of the existing Government, adopted a constitution, and assented to and ac- 
cepted the proposals, conditions, and guaranties contained in the first and second sections of 
said resolution. 

And on the same day an act was approved extending the laws of the United States over 
the State of Texas. 

As a portion of the proceedings of Congress or. the annexation of Texas, have an impor- 
tant bearing on the Nebraska question, we extract the following from the Congressional 
Globe, (page igSjj'de'^ailing the action of the House of Representatives, Jan. 25, 1845 : 
The question being on the Joint Resolution to admit Texas into the Union, 
Mr. Milton Brown, (of Tennessee,) submitted the following as an amendment to it: 
Strike out amendment of Mr. Welier to the original resolution, and insert as follows : 

JOINT RESOLUTION deolarmg the terms on which Congress will admit Texas into the Union as a 
State. 

Besohed, by the Senate and Bouse of Bepresentativea of the United- States of America, in Congreta 
atsembled. * * * • * * * » • » * * ^ * ? 

Third, New States of convenient size, not excoetog four in number, in addition to said State of 
Texas, and having sufficient population, may hereatter by consent of the said State be formed out of the 
territory thereof, which shall be entitled to admission under the provisions of the Federal Constitution. 
And such States as may ho foraed out of that portion of said territory lying South of thirty-six degrees, 
thirty minutes, North latitude, commonly known as the Missouri Compromiae line, shdl be admitted 
into the Union, with or without Slavery, as the people of each State asking admission may desire. 

Mr. Douglass, (of Illinois,) asked the gentleman from Tennessee to accept the follovdng 
as a modification of bis amendment, to come in after the last clause : 

And in such States as shall be formed out of said territ^ -y, north of said Missouri oompromise line, 
slavery or involuntary servitude, except for crime, shall be prohibited. 

Mr, Brown accepted the modification. 

The Speaker announced the question to be on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. Vinton called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays, and resulted thus — ^yeasll8,nay8 101. 

At page 85 of the same work the following vnll he found : 

House of REPRESENTATivkis, Jan. 23, '46. 
The Houue being in Comimttee of the Whole on the Texas question, 
Mr. Douglas, (of Illinois,) moved to amend the amendment of Mr. Weller, by substituting 
therefor the resolutions he had the honor to introduce a few days since. 
The resolutions of Mr. Douglas are in the following words : 

JOINT RESOLUTIONS for the re-annexation of Texas to the United States, in conformity with the 
treaty of 1803, for the purchase of Louisiana. , 

Whereas.dc. ***** **** * ***m* 
8th. And be it further resohed, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to affect, or in any 
way interfere with, the sixth section of the act, approved the sixth of March, 1820, admitting the State 
of Missouri into the Union, and commonly called the Missouri Compromise, that act having been passed 
and approved prior to the ratification of the treaty oommonly called tiie Texas treaty, by which Texaa 
was ceded to Spain. 
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ATJG0ST 10, 1848 — The Oregon bill teing before the Senate, Mr. Douglas moved an 
amendment recognizing the Missouri (^mpromise in the following words : 

" That inasmuch as the said Territory is north of the parallel of 36" 30' of north latitude, 
usually known as the Missouri compromise line," &o. 

The vote on this amendment was as follows : 

Yfas— Messrs. Atchison, Baiger, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Borland, Bright, Batler, Calhotin, Cameron, Daria of 
Mississippi, Dickinson, Doag-las, Bawson, Fitzgerald, Foster, Hanneran, Houston, Hunter, Johnson of Mfryland, 
Johnson of Louisiana. Johnson of Gtiorgia, King, Le'wis, Mangnm, Mason, Metoijfe, Feaioe, Sebastian, Spmanoo, 
Sturgeon, Tiumey, and Underwood— 33. 

Njlyb— Messrs. Allen, Athertoa. Bald-vein, Bradbury,' Brsese, Clarke^Corwin, Baris of Miijsaohusetu, Bayton, Dix, 
Bodge, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Phelps, Upham, Walker, and Webster— 21. 

It will be here seen that every Southern Senator voted for the Missouri compromise line. 
The bill was then read a third time and passed. 

The House of Representatives disagreed to the Senate'^s amendment (above Jiioted) by a 
vote of 121 to 82, most of the Southern members voting to concur with the Senate in estab- 
lishing the Missouri compromise line, 

August 11, 1848.— In the Senate Mr. Douglas moved a committee of conference. The 
Senate eventually receded from all its amendments, among them that extending the Missouri 
compromise lino to the Pacific, by a vote of 29 to 25 — all the Southern Senators present, 
except Messrs, Benton and Houston, voting against receding. 

The bill establishing the Territorial Government of Oregon finally became a law on the 
19th of August, 1848, the following clause having been inserted reaflBrming the ordinance 
of 1787, which excludes slavery from all the Northwest Territory: 

" See. 14, That the inhabitants of said Territory shall be entitled to enjoy all and singular the rights, 
privileges and advantages granted and securfed to the people of the territory of the United States north* 
■west of the river Ohio oy tno articles of compact contained in the ordinance for the government of eaicf 
Territory on the 18th Jrily, 1787, and shall bfe subject to all the conditions and restrictions and prohibi* 
tions in Bald articles of compact imposed apon the people of said Territory." 

This measure was approved by President Polk. The Territory ha« since been divided, 
and the Territorial Government of Washington established in 1862. 
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Early in February, 1850, Mr. Clay presented to tlie Senate a series of resolutions, whiclj 
after premising the desirableness for the peace, concord, and harmony of the Union, and a 
settlement of all questions relating to slavery, proposed the following compromise. 

1st. That California with suitable boundaries, ought, upon her application, to be admitted 
as one of the States of the Union, without the imposition of any restriction by Congress, in 
respect to the exclusion or introduction of slavery within those boundaries. 

2d. That as slavery does not exist by law, and is not likely to be introduced into any 
territory acquired by the United States from the Republic of Mexico, it is inexpedient for 
Congress to provide by law^ either for its introduction or exclusion from any part of said 
territory j and that appropriate territorial governments ought to be established by Congress 
in all the said territory not assigned as within the boundaries of the proposed State of 
California, without the adoption of any restriction or condition on the subject of slavery. 

3d. That the western boundary of the State of Texas ought to be fixed on the Bio del 
Norte. Commencing one marine league from its mouth, and running up that river to the 
southern line of New Mexico ; thence with that line eastwardly, and so continuing in the 
same direction to the line as established between the United States and Spain, excluding any 
portion of New Mexico, whether lying on the east or west of that river. 

ith. That it be proposed to the State of Texas, that the United States will provide for the 
payment of that portion of the legitimate and bonafide public debt of that State, contracted 
prior to its annexation to the United States, and for which the duties on foreign imports were 

pledged by the said State to its creditors, not exceeding the sum of $ , in consider- 

tion of the said duties so pledged having been no longer applicable to that object after the 
said annexation, but having thenceforward become payable to the United States; and upon 
the conditio a also, that the said State of Texas shall by some solemn and authentic act of 
her Legislature or of a Convention, relinquish to the United States any claim which it has 
to any part of New Mexico. 

5th. That it is inexpedient to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, whilst that 
institution continues to exist in the State of Maryland, without the consent of that State, 
without the consent of the people of the District, and vsdthout just compensation to the owners 
within the District. 

Qtk. That it is expedient to prohibit within the District, the slave trade, in slaves brought 
into it from states or places beyond the District, either to be sold therein as merchandise, or 
to be transported to other markets without the District of Columbia, 

7th. That some effectual provision ought to be made bylaw, according to the requirements 
of the constitution, for the restitution and delivery of persons bound to service or labor in any 
state who may escape into any other state or territory in the Union. 

8lh. That Congress has no power to obstruct, or prohibit the trade of slaves between the 
slaveholdvng states ; but that the admission or exclusion of slaves, brought firom on© into 
another of them, depends exclusively upon their own particular laws. 

On the 3th of February, tl^e debate on these resolutions commenced with a powerful 
speech from Mr. Clay, and was continued by Messrs. Webster, Cass, Seward, Walker, 
Douglas, Baldwin, Berrian, Butler, Calhoun, Badger, Mason, Hunter, and others. 

On the 13th of February, Gen, Taylor, President, transmitted to Congress a message, 
apprising that body of the organization of the Stat© of California, with an application 
through her Senators and Representatives, for admission into the Union, It was under a 
motion to refer this message to the Committee on Territories, that Mr. Calhoun, at that tima 
prostrate with his last illness, prepared a speech which was read to the Senate on the 4th o£ 
Mardi, by Mr. Mason, of Va. 
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Some days after, viz., the 7th of March, while the same motion was pending, Mr, Webster 
addressed the Senate, at great length. 

Mr. Webster waa followed by Mr. Seward, on the 11th, in a speech of remarkable power 
and eloquence. See page 19. 

On the 12th of March, Mr. Foote, of Misa., moved that a series of resolutions presented 
by Mr. Bell, of Tenn., be referred to a committee of thirteen, six from the north, six from 
the south, and one to be by them chosen. 

_ Gen. Case spoke at great length upon this motion, reviewing the whole series of subjectB 
in controversy. 

On the 8th of April, Col. Benton took part in the debate, strenuously opposing the plan 
of co-mingling bo many important and various matters in one bill. 
Mr. Clay replied to Mr. Benton with great earnestneBS. 

Mr. Foote's resolution was amended so as to embrace Mr. Clay's resolutions, and passed 
on the 18th of April. ' ^ 

ATEB-jAtchison. Badger. Bell, Borland, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, ClemeiiB, Davig of Miss., Dickinson, Dodgs 
oUowa, Vovraa, Foote. Hunter, King, Jones. Mangum. Mason, Morton, Pearoe, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, Spruance, 
otnrgeon, Turnex, Undervrood. Whitcomb, Yulee— -30. i > r » 

•r.^^f^r-^^^'^^"" Benton, Bradbury, Chase, Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Mass., Dayton, Dodire of Wis., Diuelas. 
irvleb, Greene, Hale, Hamhn, Miller, Norris, Phelps, Seward, Shields, Smith, Walker, Webster— 22. 

On the following day, the compromise committee of thirteen was elected by ballot, viz. 
Clay, Cass, Dickinson, Bright, Webster, Phelps, Cooper, King, Mason, Downs, Mangum, 
Bell and Berrien ; seven from slave States — six from free States. 

On the 8th of May, 1850, Mr. Clay presented a report from the committee, which em- 
braced substantially the following provisions. 

1. The admission of any new State or States, formed out of Texas, to be postponed until 
they shall hereafter present themselves to be received into the Union when it will be the 
duty of Congress fairly and faithfully to execute the compact with Texas by admitting such 
new State or States. 

2. The admission forthwith of California into the Union, with the boundaries which she 
has proposed. 

3. The establishment of territorial governments, without the Wilmot proviso, for New 
Mexico and Utah, embracing all the territory recently acquired by the United States from 
Mexico, not contained in the boundaries of California. 

4. The combination of these last two mentioned measures in the same bill. 

5. The establishment of the western and northern boundary of Texas, and the exclusion 
from her jurisdiction of all New Mexico, with the grant to Texas of a pecuniaiy equivalent. 
And the section for that purpose to be incorporated in the bill admitting California, and 
establishing territorial governments for Utah and New Mexico. 

6. More effectual enactments of law, to secure the prompt delivery of persons bound to 
service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping into another State. 

7. Abstaining from abolishing slavery: but, under a heavy penalty, prohibiting the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Mason, Mr. Berrien, Mr. Clemens, Mr. Yulee, and others opposed the report, at first, 
■while Messrs. Bright, Downs, Ca«s, Dickinson, and others sustained it. During the debate 
which followed, it was vigorously opposed by Messrs. Benton, Seward, Davis, Smith, Day- 
ton, Hale, and others, and powerfully supported by Clay, Cass, Dickinson, Webster, Man- 
gum, Foote, Douglas, and others. On the last day of July, it had become, by a series of 
amendments, divested of all its original features, except the portion relating to Utah, so that 
Mr. Benton created considerable merriment by comparing the Senate to the woman described 
by Homer, who every night unravelled what she had wove during the day. 

Separate bills, however, were subsequently passed, in a disconnected shape, embodying 
all the main features of the compromise. 

Eight months having thus been passed, principally in the discussion of these bills, the 
two Houses were at last brought to a vote on each bill by itself. 

The Texas boundary bill passed the Senate, August 10th, 1850, by a vote of 30 to 20, as 
follows : 

Atbs— Badger, BelL Beiriea, Bradbury, Bright, Cass, ClarkjClemons, Cooper, Davis of Maaii., DickinsoB, Daw- 
»on, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Felch, Foote. Green, Houston, King," Norris, Pearce, Phelps, Rusk, Shieldt, Smith, 
Spruance, Sturgeon, Wales, Whitcomb, and Winthrop — 30. 

Nays— Atchison, Baldwin, Barnwell, Benton, Bntler, Chaao, Davis of Mi., Dodge of Wis,, Ewing, Hale, Hunter, 
Mason, Morton, Seward, Soule, Tnraey, Underwood, Upham, walker, and Yulee— 20, 

In the House, it passed Sept, 6th, by a vote of 1C7 to 97. 

At«i(— Albertson, Alston, Anderson, Andrews, Bay, Bayly, Beale, Bokee, Bowie, Bowlin, Boyd, Beck. Brign, 
Brooks, W. J. Brown, Bnel, C. Butler, E. C. Cabell, G. A. Caldwell, J. P. Caldwell, Carey, Chandler, W. R. W, 
Oobb, Debeny, Dimmick, Disney, Dner, Duncan, Denham, Edmundson, Eliot Ewing, Fitch, Fuller, Gentry, 
Gerry, Gilmore, Gorman, Green, Grinnell, Hall, Hammond, Isham. G. Harris, 3. h. Harris, Haymond, Hillierd, 
HoagUnd, Houston, Howard, A, Johnson, J, L, Johnson, Jones, Kauffman, KerTi 6. G. King, LefSer, Levin, LittU- 
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Helcl, Job, MRtin, Marshall, Ma»on, McClelland, McDonald, McDowell, McKiesock, McL&nahaa, McLans, MfiLsaa, 
Mc'AluUen, Morehejul, Morton, NoUon, Outla w, Owen, Parker, Peaslee, Phcsnis, Pitman, Potter, Richordsj Robbim, 
Bobinsont Rose, Roes, Savage, Schermerhorn, Shepard, Soanley, F. P, Stanton, R. H. Stanton, Strong, ^'aylor, 
Thomas. J. Thompson, J. B. Thompson, Thurman, Toombs, Underhill, Walden, Watkina, Wellborn, White, whit- 
tleney, Wildrick, Williaxas, Wilson, Young— 107. 

Nays — Alexande'", Allen, Averett, Baker, Bennett, Pingham, Booth. Bowden, A. G. Brown, Burrows, Bnrt,,T. B. 
Butler, Cable, Calvin, Campbell, Carter. Clark, Clingman, Colct.k, Cole, Conger, Corwin, Crowell, Daniel, Dickey, 
Dixon, Doty, bnfkee, N. Evans, FeathetBtoti, Fowler, Giddings, Gott, Halloway, Haralson, Harlan, 8. W. Hanpis, 
Hibata, Henry, ilolladay, Holmes, Homo, Hubbard, Hunter, Inge, J. W. Jackson, W. T. Jackson, R. W. Johnson, 
Jnliaii, J. O. KiiJ^, John A. King, P. King, ha. Sore, Horace Mann, Mattison, MoGaughey McQueen, McWilUe, 
Meaoham, 2*leade, Millson, Moore, Motris, Morse, Newell, Ogls, Olds, Orr, Otis, Peck, Phelps, Powell, Putnam, 
Reed, Reynolds, Rockwell, Root, Rumsey, Sackett, Sawtelle, Schenck, Schoolcraft, Siddon, Silvsater, Sprague, Xhad. 
Stevens. Stetson, Sweetser, Jacob Thompson, Tuck, Van Dyke, Venable, 'Vinton, Waldo, Wallace, Wenturorth, 
Woodward~97. . 

The bill for the admission of Oalifomia, passed in the Senate^ Aug. iSth, by a vote of 34 
to 18j viz. : 

Atbs— Messrs. Baldwin. Bell, Benton, Bradbury, Bright, Cass, Chase. Cooper, Davis of Moss^ Dickinson, Do^e o& 
Wis., DodKO of Iowa, Douglas, Ewing, t'elch, Greene, Hale. Hamlin, Houstim, Joass, Miller, Norria, Phelps, Sevraid 
Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sturgeon, Underwood. Uphnni, Wales, Walker, Wlnthrop, Wbltcomb.— 34. 

NjkVs— Messrs. Atchison, Barnwell, Beriiea. Bntler, Clemens, Davis of Miss., Dawson, .?oote, Hunter, King, Maaon, 
Mnitou, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, Turney, and Yalee.— 18. 

It passed the House, Sept. 17th, by a vote of 160 to 56. Those whe voted Nay, weri), 

Messrs. Alston, Ash, Averett, Bayly, Boale, Bowdon, Boyd, A. G. Brown, Burt, Cabell, G. A. Caldwell, Clinitman, 
W. R. W. Cnbb, Colcnck, Daniel, Deberry, Edmunson, Green, Featherstoo, Haralson, S. W. Hnrrls, J. 6. Harris, Hilliard, 
flollHday, Howard, Hubbard, Inge, J. W. Jackson, E. W. Johnson, Kaufman, 1^ Sere, McDowell, McMullen, McQ.ueen, 
McWillle, Meiiile, Mlllson, Mome, Morton, Orr. Outlaw, Owen, Pnfker, Powell, Sav^ige, Seddon, Sheppurd, F. P. 
Siaiiton, E. H. Stanton, Thomas, J. Thuuipsoa, Toooibs, Venable, Wallace, Wcllbom, Woodwun!. 

On the 14th of August, the Senate passed the bill organizing the Territory of New Mexico, 
by a vote of 27 to It), as follows, 

• ■ 

Ybas— Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Berrien, Benton, Bradbury, Bright, Cass, Cooper, Dawson, Dodge of Iowa, 
Doaalns, Downs, Pelch, Houston, Hunter, King, Mangrun, Mason, Nnrris, Frntt, Rusk, SebasiiaD, Shield, Stotgeon, 
Uirtlerwood, Walen, WhltcomU— 27. 

Nats— Mes!<rs. Chase, Davis of Mass., Dodge of Wis., Greene, Hamlin, UiUer, Phelps, Upham, V^olker. and 
Winthn)p.— 10. 

In the House, it was united, and passed with the Texas boundary bill, by a vote as before 
stated. '\ 

When this bill was before the Senate, Mr. Chase moved to add the Wilmot Proviso, which 
was lost by a vote of 20 to 25, as follows : 

Ayes— Messrs. Baldwin. Bradbury, Bright, Chase, Cooper, Davis of Mass., Dodgoof Wig- Felch, Greene, Bale, 
Hamlin, Miller, Norrls, Phelps, Shields, Siiiith, Upham, Walker, Whiteonib. Winthrop.— SO. 

Nays— Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Catts, Davis of Miss., Dawsoo, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, 
Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, King, Manguui, IViason, Morton, Pratt, Rosk, Sebastian, Soule, Sturgeon, Underwood, 
Wales. — 23. «i 

Messrs. Dickinson and Seward on this, and several other votes paired off, owing to the 
necessary absence of one or the other. 

On the 23d of August, the Fugitive Slave Bill was passed in the Senate, by a vote of 27 
to 12, as follows :— 

Atbs— Messrs, Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, Bell, Berrien, Bntler, Davis of Miss., Dod^ of Iowa, Downs, Footo 
Hiimtun. Hunter, Jones, King, Manguiu, Mason, Pearce, Busk, Sebastian, Soule, Spruauce, Sturgeon, Tumey. Under, 
wood, Wales, Yulce,— 27. 

NaYs— Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Chase, Cooper, Davis of Mass., Dayton, Dodge of Wis« Greene, Smith. Upbam. 
Walker, Winthrop.— 12. r i 

Senators Douglas and Dickinson, both subsequently declared that they approved the bill 
and would have voted for it if they had not been prevented, the former by absence, and thf 
latter by having paired off with Mr. Seward. 

Oh the 12th of September, the House passed the bill, without debate, under the action of 
the previous question moved by Mr. Thompson, of Pa. 

The vote stood, ayes 109 ; nays 76, a»» fellows : 

Ybas— Messrs. Albertson, Alston. Ash, Averett, E.ty, Bayly, Beaie, Bissell, Bnwdon, Bowie, Bowlin, Boyd, Breck 
A. G. Brown, W. J. Brown, Biiel, Burt, J. A. Cald>^ell. J. P. Caldwell, Cllngman, W. R. W. Cobb. Colcock, Daniel, 
Deberry, Dimmiek, Dunham, Edmundsoh, Eliot, Ewlng, Featherslon, Puller, Gentry, Gerry, Gilbert, Gorman, Green. 
Hall, Hamilton. Haralson, J. G. Harris. S. W. Harris, T. L, Harris, Hayraond, Hlbbiird, Hilllatd, Hoagland, Holladay, 
Holmes. Houston. Howard, Hubbard, Inge, J. W. Jackson. A. Johnson, J. L. Johnsnn, R. W. Johnson,- Jones. KanfinasI 
Kerr, La Sere, Leffler, Llttlelield, Job, Mann, Marshall, Mason, McCIernand, McDonnid, McGaughey, McLanahae 
F. 8. McLean, McMullen, McQueen, McWillie, Meade, Miller, Millson, Morton, Orr, Omlaw, Owen, Parker, Peoslce! 
Phelps, Powell, Richardson, Riibbins, Jr.. Ross, Savage, Seddon, Shepperd. Stanley. P. P. Stanton. R. H. Stanton 
Taylor, Thomas. Jacob Thompson, John Thompson, James Thompson, 'iVmuibs, Venable, Walden, Wallace WaUttas! 
Wellborn, WlWrhsk, Williams, Woodward, Young.— 109. ^ 

Nays— Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Baker, Bennett, Bingham, Booth, Briggs. Barrows, T. B. Bnder, J Cable, Calvhi 
Campbell, C trter, Chandler, Cole. Corwin, Cowell, Dickey, Disney, DUon, Doty. Duncan, Diukee, N. Evanx, Filch! 
Fowler, Freeiliy, Giddlnits, Golt, Gould. Halloway, Hampton, Harlan, Hay. Hebnrd, Henry, Howe, Hunter, W. T 
Jackson, Jnllen, G. G. King, J. 6. King, J. A. King. Preston King, Horace Mnon, Mntterson, McKlssock, Mencbam. 
Moore, Morris, Nelson, Otis, Plrninn, PntRam, Reed, Robinson, Root, Rumsey, Sackeit, Sawtelle, Schumaker, Scbool- 
eraj^Sdvester, Sprague, Thad. Stevens, fctetson, Thurmi-n, Tuck, Underhill, Vinton, Waldo, Wentworib, WbiUiesey, 

2 
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The next bill coBisidered in the Senate was that for abolishing the slave trade in the Hits' 
triot of Columlda. Mr. Seward proposed a substitute aboiiBhing slavery itself in the Dis- 
triot, and advocated its passage in a speech of remarkable boldness and eloq^uence'.'^^ Ilis 
•substitute Was rejected. Ayes S—Nays 46. 

Ates — Chaae, D6de;e of Wis^ Hide, Se'vrard, and Ujpham--5. 

NAYa^Atchison, Bluilger, Baldvin, Bunweil, Bell, Benton, Berriem, Bright, Bntler, ClaT.. Davis, of Mus., Davis, 
«f 'Miss., Diyton, Dickinson, Dodge of Ii)wa, Douglas, Downs, Ewing, Folch, Fremont, Greene, Gwin, Hamlin, 
Houston, Honter, Jones, King, Man^um, Mason, Morton, Norris. Peatoe, Frstt, Rusk. Sebastian, Shields, Smith/ 
8ouIe,'Spnsaa6e, Sturg6oc, l^n»ey, tjndewbod, W 

The original bill passed on the 14ih of September, by a vote of 33 to 1 9; as follows : 

Atb8— Baldwin, Bentnn, Bright, Cass, Chase, Clarke, Clay, Cooper, Davis of Mass., Dayion, Dickinson, Dodg« 
©f Win., Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Ewing, Felch. Fremont, Green, Gwin, Hale, Hainlin. Norru, JonQs, Seward, 
Bhjelds, Smith, Spmanoe, StuTgeon, Underwood, Wales,' Walker, Whitooml), Winthirop— 33. 

NATB—Atchison, Badger, Bunwell, Bell. Berrien. Butler, Davis of Miss., Dawson, Downs, Hunter, King, Man- 
ful, Mason, Morton, Fnitv, Sebastian, Boole, Turney, Yulee— 19. 

The bill passed the House, Sep. 17th, by a vote of,l24 tO| 59. The Np.ys, were : 

Messrs. Alston, Anderson, Ash, Averett, Bayly, Bow<1on, Bnwie, A. 0. Brown. Burt, E. C. Cabell, 6. A. Caldwell, 
J. P Caldwell, OilngmsD, W. R; W. Cobb, Colcock, Deberrj', Edniiindson, A. Evans, Swing, Fea.therfton, Green^ 
Hamilton, Haralson, J. G. Harris, S. W. Karris, Hulladay, Ho\vard, Adbbiird, Inge, J. W. Jnckion, A. Johnson, Jones, 
Kanfman. Kerr, La S^re, Marshall, McDowell, R. McLnne, McMnllen, McQneen, Millson, Morse, Orr. Outlaw. Parker, 
Fheipe, Powell, SavsHe, Seddon, F, P. Siantou, B. H. Stantun, A. B. Stephens, Thomas, J. Thompson, Venable, 



The several acta of Congress embraced in this series of measures were five in number. 

1. An act proposing to the State of Texas the establishment of her northern and western 
boundaries, the relinquishment by the said State of all - territory claimed by her exterior to 
said boundaries, and of all her tslaim upon the United States, and to establish a Territorial 
Government for New Mexico. — [September 9, 1850.] In the fifth clause of the first section, 
of said act is the following proviso, introduced on the motion of Mr. Mason, of Virginia, viz. 

" Provided, That nothing herein oont<uned shall be conetroed to impair or qnolify any thing contained 
in the third article of the second section of the * joint resolution for annexing Texas to the United States,' 
approved March 1,' 1845, either as regards the cumber of States that may hereafter be formed ont of the, 
State of Texas or otherwise." 

In the second section, establishing the Territory of New Mexico, is the following proviso : 

" And provided, furikep, That when admitted as a State, the swd Territory, or any portion of the 
same, shall be received into the Union, wiih or withoui slavery, as tbeu' OonBtitatdon may preacribe." 

2. An act to establish a Territorial Government for Utahr— [September 9, 1850.] This 
act contains the same provision in regard to slavery, as the preceding. 

3. An Act for the admission of the State of California. This has no reference whatever 
to slavery ; the ConBtitution of the State, however, prohibited it. 

4. An act to amend and supplementary to the act entitled ^' An act respecting fugitives 
'frona justice and persons escaping from the service of their mesters," approved February 12, 

1793.— [September 16, i850.] . 

5. An act to suppress the slave tradsi^in the District of Columbia^ — [September 20, 1850.] 
These five acts constitute what are called the compromise measures of 1850. 

They renew Missouri compromise in regard to the territory north of 36°' 30'; agree to 
"admit New Mexico and Utah as States wlien prepared, vaith or without slavery, as the 

people thereof may determine in their respective State Constitutiona ] admit California with, 
'hei* Constitution as presented, prohibiting slavery within the State; abolish the slave trade 

within the District of Columbia; and enact more stringent measures for the recovery of 
: fugitive slaves. 

Mr. DouoLAs. in bis emendment to the Nebraska bill now pending, declares that thiSj 
'legislation is "inconsistent with the Missouri compromise of 1820," and therefore "inope- 
Tative and void." And upon this issue the debate is proceeding in the Senate. 

• See Works of W. H. Seward, Vol L J. S, Eedfield, PuWisher. 




TIE COMPROMISES OF 1850. 

SPEEGJH OF THE HON. WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 

IN THE SENATE, JiAROH 11, 1850. 
ON Tr.E ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 

The resolution, submitted by Mr. Benton, proposing to instruct the Com- 
mittee on Ten'itories to introduce a bill for the admission of California, dis- 
connected from all other snbjecls, being under consideration — 

Mr. SEWARD rose and said': 



Mr. PrksidrntS Four yem ngo, California, n 
Mexican ProviiH-e, scarcely inhabited and quilo un- 
vxplored, was unknown even tb our usually imnwd> 
enite dcsivee, excej* by a harbor, capacious atid 
iranquit, which only statesmen then foresaw would 
^ be usefuHn the nrienlal commerce of a fet^distant, 
if not merely-clnmerical, future. 

A yeai ago, CaHfiimia was a miere militaiy di>- 
pendency of our own, and we were celebrating Wtli 
unanimity and enthusiasm its acquisition, with its 
newly-discovered but yet untold and untouched min- 
eral veulth, as the moat auspicious of many and un- 
paralleled achievements. 

To-day, California is a State, more populous than 
the least and richer ihun several of the greatest of 
our thirty Slates. This same California, thus rich 
and populous, is here disking admission into the 
Union, and finds us debating the dissolution of the 
tJiiion itself 

No wonder if we are perplexed with ever-chnngin g 
embarrassments! No wonder if we are appalled I>y 
ever-increasing responsibilities! No wonder if we 
are bewildered by the over-augmenting magnitude 
and rapidity of national vicissitudes ! 

Shali, Camfornia BE RECEIVED? For myself, 
upon my individual judgment and conscience, I an- 
swer, \c8. For myaclf, as an instnicted representn- 
live of one of the States, of that one even of the 
Stales which is soonest and longest to be pressed in 
commercial and political rivalry by the new Com- 
monwealth, I answer, Yes. Let California come in. 
Everv new State, whether she come from the East 
or from the West, every new StalG, coming from 
whatever pint of the continent she may, is always 
welcome. But California, that comes from the clime 
where the Wrst dies away into the rising Bast-— 
Caliirtrnia, that bounds at once the empire! and the 
continent— California, the youtiiful queen of thu Pn- 
cific, in her robes of freedom, gorgeously inlaid with 
gold— 18 doubly welcome. 

And now I inquire, first, Why tJvmld Califortua 
be T^tcted t All tlie objections are founded only 
in tho circumsfancea of her coming, and in tlie or- 
ganic law which she presents for our confirmation. 

Isr. California comes onckremoniooslt, without 
a prcKmiiKJry consent of Congress, and therefore by 
usurpation. This allegation, I think, is not quite 
true ; at least not quite true in spirit. California is 
here not of her own pure volition. We tore Oalii 
fomia violently from her place ia the Odttfederatidn 



of Mexican States, and etipulatcd, by the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, that the temt<iiy should be ad- 
mitted by States uito the American Union as speedily 
as possible. 

But thd letter of the objection still holds. Cali- 
fornia dops come without having obtained a prelJmi- 
narj' consent of Oongress to form a Constitution. 
But Michigan and other States presented themselvea 
in the same unauthorized way, and Oongress waivei 
tke irre{rnlarit^, and sanctioned the usurpation. Cali- 
fornia pleads ihese precedents. Is not the plea sufr 
ficient ? 

But it hu« been said by the honomblo Senator 
from South Carolina, [Mr. OAtHOtrw,] that the Or- 
dinance of 1787 secured to Michigan the right to 
become a State, when phe should have sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants, imd that, owing to some neglect, 
Congress delayed taking the census. This is said 
in pallintion of the irregularity of Michigan. But 
Cnlifomin, as has been seen, had a treaty, and Con- 
gre«fi, instead of giving previous consent, and instead 
of giving her the customaty Territorial Gfevemment, 
as they did to Michigan, failed to do either, and thus 
practically refused both, and so abandoned the new 
community, under must unpropitious circumstances, 
toannrchy, California then made a Constitution for 
herself, but notunnecessarily and presumptuously, as 
Michigan did. She made a Constitution fin* herself, 
and she comes here under the law, the parathotmt 
luv.', of self-preseivation. 

In tliat she stands justified. Indeed, California 
is more than justified. She was a oofoay, a military 
colony. All colonies, especially militaiy colonies, 
are incongruous with our politicai system, and they 
are equally open to cormption and exposed to op- 
p-ession. They ere, therefore, not more unfortunate 
in their own proper condition than fruitful of dan- 
gers to the parent Democracy. California, then, 
acted Wisely and well in esttJjHshing self-govern- 
ment. She deserves, not rebuke, but praise and ap- 
probation. Nor does this objection come with a 
good grace from those who offer it. If California 
were now content to receive only a Territorial chetr^ 
ter, we could not agree to grant it without an inhibi- 
tion of slavery, which, in Aat case, being a Federal 
act, would render the atdtude of Califomia, as a Tei> 
ritory, even more oflfensive to those who now repel 
her than she is os tt Statej with the same inhibitlMl 
iu the Constitution of her own votnntaiy choice. 
. A second obj^on is, that QaHfornia hat Ms^gnii 
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ier own tmmdaries toitkout the preinoits avthorify of 
Congress. But she was left to organize hcvself with- 
out any boundaries fixed by previous law or by pve- 
Bcription. She was obliged, therefore, to assume 
boufidories, since without boundurica she must have 
xonwined onorganizod. 

A third objection is, that Cahfomia is too large. 

I anav^er, first, there is no common standiird of 
States. Cahfomia, although givater than many, is 
less than one of the States. 

Secondly. California, if too large, may be divided 
■with her own consent, and a similar provision is' all 
the security we have for reducing the mugnitude 
and averting the prepondemnce of Texas. 

Thirdly. The boundaries of Caliiomia seem not at 
all vnnaiuml. The territory circumscribed is alto- 
gether contiguous and compact. 

Fourthly. The boundmies are convenient. Tliey 
embrace only inhabited portions of tlio counti^, com- 
mercially connected with the port of San Fmncisco. 
No one has pi-etended to offer boundaries more in 
harmony with the physical outlines of the region con- 
cerned, or more convenient for civil administration. 

But to draw closer to the question. What shall be 
tho boundaries of a new State ? concerns — 

First. The State herself; and Califoniia, of course, 
is content. 

Secondly. Adjacent communities; Oregon does 
not complain of encroachment, and there is no other 
adjacent community to complain. 

Thirdly. The other States of the Union ; the 
larger the Pacific States, the smaller will be their 
relative power in the Senate. All the States now 
here are either Atlantic Slates or inland States, and 
surely they may well indulge California in the largest 
liberty of boundaiies. 

The fourth objection to the admission of Califor- 
nia is, that no census had been taken, and no laws 
prescribing the qiudijkaiions cf suffrage and the ap- 
portionment of Representatives in Convention, exist' 
ed before her Convention was Iield. 

I answer, California was left to ect ab initio. She 
must begin somewhere, without a census, and with- 
out such laws. The Pilgrim Fathers began in the 
same way on board the May-Flower; and, since it 
has been objected that some of the electors in Cali- 
fornia may have been aliens, I add, that all of the 
Pilgrim Fathers were aliens and strangers to the 
Commonwealth of Plymouth, 

Again, the objection may well be waived, if the 
Constitution of California is satisfactory, first to her- 
self, secondly to the United States. 

Not a murmur of discontent has followed Califor- 
nia to this place. 

As to ourselves, wo confine our inquiries about the 
Constitution of a new Stale to four things 

lift. The bmindaiies assumed ; and I have consid- 
ered that point in this case already. 

2d. Th-.it the domain within the State is secured 
to us ; and it is admitted that this has been properly 
done. 

3d. That the Constitution shall be republican, and 
not aristocratic and monarchical. In this case the 
only objection is, that the Constitution, inasmuch as 
it inhibits slavery, is altogether too republican. 

4th. That the representation claimed shall be just 
and equal. No one denies that the population of 
California is suffi^ent to demand two Reprcsenta- 
tivet on the Federal basis; and, secondly, a new 
census is at hand, and the error: if there is one, will 
be immediately corrected. 

The fifth objection is, California comes under 
Esecative influence 



1st. In her coming as a free State ; 
2d. In her coming ot all. 

Thfi first charge rests on suspicion only, is peremp- 
torily denied, and the denial is hot controverted by 
proofs. I dimniss it altogether. 

The second is troe, to tht» extent that the Presi- 
dent advised the people of CaUfomio, that, having 
been left without any civil government, under the 
miiitnry supervision of the Executive, without any 
HUtliority of law whftlever, their adoption of a Con- 
stitution, subject to tlie approval of Congress, woald 
be i-egarded favorably by the President. Only a 
year ago, it was complained that the exercise of tho 
military power to mniutuin law and order in Cali- 
fomiti, was a fearful innovation. But now the wind 
has changed, and blows even stronger fi-om the oppo- 
site quarter. 

May this Republic never have a President commit 
a more sevl-jus or more dangerous usurpation of 
power than the act of the present eminent CV'ef 
Magistrate, iu endeavoring to induce legislativb au- 
thority to relieve him from the exercise of militni-y 
power, by esiablishing civil instftntions regulated by 
law in distant provinces ! Home would have been 
standing this day, if she had had only such generals 
and such tribunes. 

But the objection, whether true in part, or even 
in the whole, is immaterial. The question is, not 
what moved California to impress any paiticular 
feature on her Constitution, nor even what induced 
her to adopt a Constitution at all ; but it is whether, 
since she has adopted a Constitution, she shall be. 
admitted into the Union. 

I have now reviewed all the objections raised 
against tlie admission of California. It is seen that 
they have no foundation in the law of nature and of 
nations. Nor are they founded in the Constitution, 
for the Constitution prescribes no. form or manner of 
proceeding in the admission of new States, but 
leaves the whole to the discretion of Congress. 
" Congress may admit new States," The objections 
are all mvirely formal and technical. They rest on 
precedents which have not always, nor even gener- 
ally, been observed. But it is said that we ought 
now to establish a safe precedent for the future. 

I answer, Ist: It is too late to seize this occasion 
for that purpose. The irregularities complained of 
being unavoidable, tho caution shonld have been 
exercised when, lot, Texas was annexed ; 2d, when 
we waged war against Mexico; or, 3d, when we 
ratified the treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo. 

I answer, 2d: We may establish precedents at 
pleasure. Our successors will exercise their pleas- 
ure about following them, just as we have done in 
such cases. 

I answer, 3d : States, nations, and empires, ora 
apt to be peculiarly capricious, not only as to the 
time, but even as to the manner, of their being bom, 
and as to their subsequent political changes. They 
are not accustomed to conform to precodents. Cali- 
fornia sprang from the head of tne nation, not only 
complete in proportion and full armed, but ripe for 
affiliation with its members. 

I proceed now to state my reasons for the opinion 
that Califoknia ought to be admittbd. Tho 
population of the United States consists of natives 
of Caucasian origin, and exotics of the same deriva- 
tion. The native mass rapidly assimilates to itself 
and absorbs the exotio, and thus these constitute one 
homogeneotis people. The African, nice, bond and 
free, and the aborigines, savage and civilized, being 
incapable of such assimilation and absorption, re- 
main distinct, and, owing to their peculiar condition, 
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diey constitute infenor masses, and imay be regarded 
as accidental if not disturbing political forces. The 
ruling homogeneous femily planted at first on the 
Atlantic shores, and following an obvious law, is 
seen continually and rapidly spreading itself west- 
ward year by year, subduing the wilderness and the 
prairie, and thus extending this great political com- 
munity, which, as fast as it advances, breaks into 
distinct States for municipal purposes only, while 
the whole constitutes one entire contiguous and com- 
pact nation. 

Well-established calculations in political arithme- 
tic enables us to say that the aggegate popiilntion of 
the nation now is - - - - 22,000,000 
That 10 years hence it will be - - 30,000,000 
That 20 years hence it will be - - 38,000,000 
That 30 years hence it will be - - 50,000,000 
That 40 years hence it will be - - 64,000,000 
That 50 years hence it will be - - 80.000,000 
That 100 vears hence, that is, in the 

year 1950, it will be - - - 200,000,000 
equal nearly to one-fourth of the present aggregate 
population of the globe, and double the population 
of Buropo at the time of the discovery of America. 
But the advance of population on the Pacific will 
far exceed what has heretofore occurred on the 
Atlantic coast, while emigi-ation even here is out- 
stripping the calculations on which the estimates are 
based. There are silver and gold in the mountains 
and ravines of Caiifomia. The granite of New 
England and New York is barren. 

Allowing due considcrarion to the increasing den- 
sity of our population, we are safe in assuming, that 
long before this mass shall have attained the maxi- 
mum of numbers indicated, the entire width of cur 
possessions from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean 
will be covered by it, and be brought into social 
maturity and complete political organization. 

The question now srises, Shall this one great peo- 
ple, having a common origin, a common language, a 
common roUgion, t ommon sentiments, interests, sym- 
pathies, and hopes, remain one political State, one na- 
tion, one Republic, or shall it he broken into two con- 
flicting and probably hostile Nations or Republics ? 
There cannot ultimately be more than two ; for the 
hab'; of association is already formed, as the inter- 
ests of mutual intercourse are b^ing formed. It is 
already ascertained where the centre of political 
power must rest. It must rest in the agricultunil 
interests and masses, who will occupy the interior 
cf the continent. These masses, if they cannot all 
command access to both oceans, will not be ob- 
structed in their approaches to that one, which offers 
the greatest facilities to their commerce. 

Shall the American people, then, be divided? 
Before deciding on this question, let us consider our 
position, our power, and capabilities. 

The world contains no seat of empire so magnifi- 
cent as this ; which, while it embraces all the vary- 
ing climates of the temperate zone, and is traversed 
ly wide expanding lakes and long-branching rivers, 
"srs supplies on the Atlantic shores to the over- 
crowded nations of Europe, while on the Pacific 
coast it intercepts the commerce of the Indies. Tlie 
nation thus situated, and enjoying forest, mineral, 
and agricultural resources unequalled, if endowed 
also with moral energies adequate to the achieve- 
lacnt of great enterprises, and favored with a Govern- 
ment adapted to their character and condition, must 
command the empire of the seas, which alone is real 
empire, 

We think that we may claim to have inherited 
phytical and intellectual vigor, courage, invention, 



and enterprise ; and the systems of education pre- 
vailing among us open to all the stores of humaa 
science and art. 

The old world and the past were allotted by 
Providenr e to the pupilage of mankind, under the 
hard dis( ipline of arbitrary power, quelling the vio« 
lonce of human passions. The new world and the 
future seem to have been appointed for the maturity 
of mankind, with the development of self-government 
operating in obedience to reason and judgment. 

We have thoroughly tried our novel system of 
Democratic Foder;d Government, with its compleit, 
yet harmonious and effective combinarion of disrinct 
local elective agencies, for the conduct of domestic 
affairs, and its common central elective agencies, for 
the regularion of internal interests and of intercourse 
with foreign nations ; and we know that it is a sys- 
tem equally cohesive in its parts, and capable of all 
desirable expansion ; and that it is a system, more- 
over, perfectly adapted to secure domestic tranquil- 
lity, while it brings into activity all the elements 
of national aggrandizement. The Atlantic States, 
through tlieir commei-cial, social, and political affini- 
ties and sympathies, are steadily renovating the 
Governments and the social constitutions of Eilrope 
and of Africa. The pacific States must necessarily 
perform the same sublime and beneficent functisns 
in Asia. If, then, the American people shall remain 
an undivided nation, the ripening civilization of the 
West, after a scpararion growing virider and wider 
for four thousand ynrs, will, in its circuit of the 
world, meet again and mingle with the declining 
civilization of the East on our own free soil, and a 
new nnd more perfect civilization will arise to bless 
the earth, under the sway of our own cherished and 
beneficent democxtitic institutions. 

Wc may then reosonably hope for greatness, feli- 
city, nnd renown, excelling any hitherto attained by 
any nation, if, standing firmly oh the continent, we 
loose not our grasp on the shore of either ocean. 
■Whether a destiny so magnificent would be only 
partially defeated or whether it would be alto- 
gether lost, by a relaxation of that grasp, surpasses 
our wisdom to detei-mine, and happily it is not im- 
portant to be determined. It is enough, if wo agree 
that exppctotions so grand, yet so reasonable ojid so 
just, ought not to be in any degree disappointed. 
And now it seems to me that the perpetud unity of 
the Empire hangs on the decision of this day and 
of this hour. 

California is already a State, a complete and fully 
appointed Stale. She never again can be less than 
that. She can never again be a province or a col- 
ony; nor can she be made to shrink and shrivel int 
the proportions of a federal dependent Territory 
California, then, henceforth and for ever, must b> 
what she is now, a State. 

The question whether she shall be one of the 
United States of America has depended on her 
and on us. Her election has been made. Our 
consent alone remains suspended ; and that consent 
must be pronounced now or never. I say novs or 
never. Nothing prevents it now, but wont of agree- 
ment among ourselves. Our harmony can not in- 
crease while this question remains open. We shall 
never agree to admit Cahfomia, unless we agree 
now. Nor will California abide delay. I do not 
say that she contemplates independence ; but, if she 
does not, it is because she does not anticipate rejec- 
rion. Do you say that she can have no motive T 
Consider, then, her attitude, if rejected. She needs 
a Constitution, a Legislature, and Magistrates; she 
needfl titles to that golden domain of yours within her 
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|>orders ; good titles, too ; and you must give them 
on your owb tetmsi or aho must take them without 
your leave. She needs a mint, a customhouse, 
wharves, hospitals, and institutions of learning; 
the needs fortifications, and roads, and railroads ; 
phe needs the protection of an anny and a navy; 
either your stars and stripes must wave over her 
ports and her fleets, or she must raise aloft a stand- 
ard for herself ; she needs, at least, to know whether 
you are friends or enemies ; and, finally, she needs, 
what no American community can live without, sov- 
ereignty and independence — either a ju^ and equal 
share of yours, or sovereignty and independence of 
her own. 

Will you say that California could not aggrandize 
herself by separation 7 Would it, then, be a mean 
^bition to set up within fifty years, on the Pacific 
.. coast, monuments like those which we think two 
hundred years have been well spent in establishing 
on the Atlantic coast 1 

Will you say that California has no ability to be- 
come independent ? She has the same moral ability 
for enterprise that inheres in us, and that ability im- 
plies command of all physical means. She has ad- 
vantages of position. She is practically further re- 
moved from us than England. We can not reach 
her by railroad, nor by unbroken steam navigation. 
We can send no armies over the prairie, the moun- 
tain, and the desert, nor across the remote and 
narrow Isthraiis within a foreign jurisdiction, nor 
around the Cape of Storms. We may send a navy 
there, but she has only to open her mines, and she 
can seduce our navies and appropriate our floating 
bulwarks to her own defence. Let her only seize 
our domsun within her borders, and our commerce 
in her ports, and she will have at once revenues 
and credit adequate to all her necessities. Besides, 
are we so moderate, and has the world become so 
just, that we have no rivals and no enemies to lend 
Sieir sympathies and aid to compass the dismember- 
ment of. our empire ? 

Tiy not the temper and fidelity of California — at 
■ least not now, not yet. Cherish her and indulge 
her until you have extended your settlements to her 
borders, and bound her fast by railroads, and canals, 
and telegraphs, to your interests — until her affinities 
of intercourse are established, and her habits of 
loyalty are fixed — and then she can never be dis- 
engaged. 

California would not go alone. Oregon, eo in- 
timately aUied. to her, and as yet so loosely attached 
to us, would go also ; and then at least the entire 
Pacific coaat, with the western declivity of the Sier- 
ra Nevada, would bo lost. It would not depend at 
all upon us, nor even on the mere forbearance of 
California, how far eastward the long Hue across the. 
temperate zone should be drawn, which should sep- 
arate the Republic of the Pacific from the Republic 
of the Atlantic. Terminus haa passed away, with 
all the deities of the ancient Pantheon, but his scep- 
tre remains. Commerce is the God of boundaries, 
and no man now living can foretell his ultimate de- 
cree. 

But it is insisted that the admission of California 
shall be attended by a compbomxse of questions 
which have arisen out of slavert ! 

I AH OPFOSKD TO ANT SUCH COMPROMISE, IK ANT 
AND ALI. THK TOBMS IN WHICH IT HAS BEEN FRO- 

FOSED ; because, while admitting the purity and the 
patriotinn of all from whom it is my misfortune to 
differ, I think all legislativB compromises, not ab- 
solutely nece«sBiy, radically wrong and essentially 
vicious. They imoUe the surreitder of the exercise 



of judgment and conscience on distinct and separate 
questions, at distinct and separate times, vdth the 
indispensable advantages it affords for ascertaining 
truth. They involve a relinquishment of the right 
to reconsider in future the decisions of the present, 
on questions prematurely anticipated. And they 
are acts of usurpation as to future questions of the 
province of future legislators. 

Sir, it seems to me as if slavery had laid its paiiv 
lyzing hand upon myself, and the blood were cours- 
ing less freely than its wont through my veins, when 
I endeavor to suppose that such a compromise hns 
been effected, and that my ut-erance forever is ar- 
rested upon all the great questions — social, moral, 
and political — arising out of a subject so important, 
and as yet so incomprehensible. 

What am I to receive in this compromise? 
Freedom in California. It is well ; it is a noble 
acquisition ; it is v/orth a sacrifice. But what am I. 
to give as an . equivalent 7 A recognition of th« 
claim to perpetuate slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia ; forbearance toward more stringent laws con- 
cerning the arrest of persons suspected of being 
slaves found in the free States ; forbearance from 
the, Profnso of Freedom in the charters of new ter- 
ritories. None of the plans of compromise offered 
demand less than two, and most of them insist on 
all of these conditions. The equivalent, then, is, 
some portion of liberty, some portion of human rights 
in one region for liberty in another region. But Cal- 
ifornia brings gold and commerce as well as freedom. 
I am, then, to surrender some portion of human free- 
dom in the District of Columbia, and in East Califor- 
nia and New Mexico, for the mixed consideration of 
liberty, gold, and power, on the Pacific coast. 

This view of legislative compromifces is not new. 
It has widely prevailed, and many of the State Con- 
stitutions interdict the introduction of more than 
one subject into one bill submitted for legislative 
action. 

It was of such compromises that Burke said, in 
one of the loftiest bursts of even his majestic parlia- 
mentary eloquence 

" Far, far from the Commons of Great Britain be all man- 
ner of real vice ; but ten thousand times farther from them, 
aa far 88 from poie to pole, be the whole tribe of spurious, 
affected, counterfeit, and hypocritical virtues! Theae are 
the things which are ten thousand timea more at war wiib 
real virtue, these are the thines which are ten thousand timm 
more at war with real duty, than any rice known by its name 
and distiiiguished by its proper character. 

" Far, far from us be that false and affected candor that Ij 
eternally in treaty with urime— that half virtue, which, like 
the ambiguous animal that flies about in the twilight of a 
compromise between day and night, is, to a Just man's eye, 
an odious and disgusting thiug. There is no middle point, 
my Lords, in which the Commons of Great Britain can meet 
tyranny and oppression," 

But, sir, if I could overcome my repugnance to 
compromises in general, I should object to this one, 
on the ground of the inequality and ineongruiiy of 
the interests to be compromised. Why, sir, accord- 
ing to the views I have submitted, California ought 
to come in, and must come in, whether slavery stand 
or fall in the District of Columbia ; whether slaveiy 
stand or fall in New Mexico and Eastern Califomiai 
and even whether slavery stand or fall in the slave 
States. California ought to come in, being a free 
State; and, tmder the circumstances of her con- 
quest, her compact, her abandonment, her justifiable 
and necessary establishment of a Constitution, and 
the inevitsile dismemberment of ibo empire conse- 
quent upon her rejection, I shouid have voted f« 
her admission even if she had coma as a slave State. 
California ought to come in, and must come in at all 
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erents. It is, then, an independent, a paramount 
question. What, then, are these questions arising 
out of slavery, thus interposed, but collateral ques- 
tions ? They are unnecessii.ry and incongruous, and 
therefore false issues, not introduced designedly, 
indeed, to defeat that great policy, yet unavoidably 
tending to that end. 

Mr. FOOTE. Will the honorable Senator allow 
tne.to ask him, if the Senate is to understand him as 
paying that he would vote for the admission of Cali- 
fornia if she came here seeking admissioM as a 
slave State 1 

Mr. SEWAED, I reply, as I said before, that 
even if California had come as a slave State, yet 
coming under the extraordinary circumstances I 
huve described, and in view of the consequences 
of a dismemberment of the empire, consequent upon 
her rejection, I should have voted for her admission, 
even diough she had come as a slave State. But 
I should not have voted for her admission other- 
Wise, 

I remark in the next place, that consent on my 
part would be disingenuous and fraudulent, because 
the compromise would be unavailing. 

It is now avowed by the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Calhoun,] that nothing will 
satisfy the slave States but a compromise that will 
convince them that they can remain in the Union 
consistently with their honor and their safety. And 
what are the concessions which will have that effect ? 
Here they are, in the words of that Senator : — 

" The North must do justice by conceding to the South an 
eqi'til right in the acquired territory, and do her duty by 
causing fiie stipulations relative to fugitive slaves to be laith- 
fuUy I'ulfiUed^ease the agitation of Uie slave question— and 

Erovide for the inseition of a provision in the Constitution, 
y an amendment^ which will restore to fto South in sub- 
stance the power she possessed, of protecliig herself, before 
the equilibrium bi'tween the eectiona was destroyed by the 
action of this Govenunent." 

Tht ^ e terms amount to this : that the free States hav- 
ing already, or although they may hereafter have, ma- 
jorities of population, and majorities in both Houses 
of Congress, shall concede to the slave States, being 
in a minority in both, the unequal advantage of an 
equality. That is, that we shall alter the Constitu- 
tion 80 as to convert the Government from a nationnl 
democracy, operating by a constitutional majority 
of voices, into a Federal alliance, in which the mi- 
nority shall have a veto against the majority. And 
this is nothing less thait to return to the original 
Articles of Confederation. 

i will not stop to protest against the injustice or 
the inexpediency of an innovation which, if it was 
practicable, would be so entirely subversive of the 
principle of democratic institutions. It is enough to 
«ay that it is totally impracticable. The free States, 
Northern and Western, have acquiesced in the long 
and nearly-unbroken ascendency of the slave States 
under the Constitution, because the result happened 
under the Constitution. But they have honor and ; 
interests to preserve, and there is nothing in the na- ; 
turc of mankind or in the character of that people • 
to induce an expectation that they, loyal as they are, 
are insensible to the duty of defending them. But 
the scheme would still be impracticable, even if this 
difficulty were overcome. What is proposed is a 
political equilibrium. Eveiy political equilibrium 
requires a physical equilibrium to rest upon, and is 
Valueless without it. To constitute a physical equi- 
librium between the slave States and the free States, 
requires, first, an equality of territory, or some near 
approximation. And this is already lost. But it 
inquires much more than this. It requires an cqtial- 



ity or a proximate equality in the ntimber of slavee 
and freemen. And this must be perpetual. 

But the census of 1840 gives a slave basis of only 
2,500,000, and a free basis of 14,500,000. And tho 
population on the slave basis increases in the ratio 
of 25 per cent, for ten yawca, while that on the free 
basis advances at the rate of 38 per cent. The ac- 
celerating movement of the free population now coin- 
plained of, will occupy the new Tciritorica with 
pioneers, and every day increases tho difiiculty q{ 
forcing or insinuating slavery into regions which 
freipmon have pre-occupied. And if this wi>-e pos- 
sible, the African slave-trade is prohibited, and tho 
domestic increase is not sufBcient to supply the nc\Y 
slave States which are expected to muintiiin the 
equilibrium. The theory of a now political cquilil>- 
rrum claims that it once existed, and has been lost. 
When lost, and how? It began to be lost in 1787, 
when preliminary arrangements were made to adniit 
five new free States in the Northwest Ton*it<ny, two 
years before the Constitution was finally adopted ; 
that is, it began to be lost two years before it began 
to exist ! 

Sir, the equilibrium, if restored, would be li),?t 
again, and lost more rapidly than it was before. The 
progress of the free population is to be eccnleruti'd 
by increased emigration, and by new tides from South 
America and from Europe and Asia, while that of 
the slaves is to be checked and retarded by inexita- 
ble partial emancipation. . " Nothing," says Montos- 
quieu, " reduces a man so low oa always to sea free- 
men, and yet not be free. Persons in that condition 
are natural eneirres of the state, and tlieir numbers 
would be dangerous if increased too high." Sir, 
the fugitive slave colonies and the emancipated slave 
colonies in the firee States, in Canada, and in Libe- 
ria, are the best guaranties South Cai-olina has for 
the perpetuity of slavery. 

NcM" would success attend any of the details of the 
compromise. And, first, I advert to the proposed 
alteration of the law concerning fugitives firom ser- 
vice or labor. I shall speak on this, as on all sub- 
ject?, with due respect, but yet frankly, and without 
reservation. The Constitution contains only e com- 
pact, which rests for its execution on the States. 
Not content with this, the slave States induced legis- 
lation by Congress ; and the Supreme Court of the 
United States have virtually decided that the whole 
subject is within the province of Congrcs*, and ex- 
clusive of State authority. Nay, they have decided 
that slaves are to be regarded, not merely as persona 
to be claimed, but as property and chattels, to be 
seized without any legal authority or claim whatever. 
The compact is Uius subverted by the procurement 
of the slave States. With what reason, then, can 
they expect the States ex gratia to reassume tho ob- 
ligations from which they caused those Slates to be 
discharged 1 I say, then, to the slave States, you 
are entitled to no more stiingent laws; and ^at 
such laws would be useless. The cause of the inef- 
ficiency of the present statute is not at all the leni- 
ency of its provisions. It is a law that deprives the , 
alleged refugee from a legal obligation not assumed 
by him, but imposed upon him by laws enacted be- 
fore he was bom, of the writ of itabeaa corpus, and 
of any certain judicial process of examination nf the 
claim set up by his pursuer, and finally degrades him 
into a chattel which may be seized and carried away 
peaceably wherever found, e'^en altliough exercising 
the rights and res)>Gnsibilitie8 of a free citizen of the 
Commonwealth iti which he re^des, and of the Uni- 
ted States — a law which denies to the citizen all the 
safeguards of personal liberty, to render less frequoit 
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the escape of the bondman. And since complaints 
are so freely made against the one side, I shall not 
hesitate to declare that there have been even gi-enter 
faults on the olher side. Eelying on the perversion 
of the Constitution which' miikes slaves mere chat- 
tels, the slave States have applied to them the piin- 
ciples of the criminal law, and have held that he 
who aided the escape of his fellow-man from bond- 
age wns guilty of a larceny in stealing him. I speak 
of what I know. Two instances came within my 
own knowledge, in which Governors of slave States, 
under the provision of the Constitution relating to 
fugitives from justice, demanded from the Governor 
of a free State the sniTender of persons as thieves 
whose alleged offences consisted in constructive lar- 
ceny of the rags that covei'ed the persoi-s of female 
slaves, whose attempt at escape they permitted or 
assisted. 

We deem the principle of the law for the recap- 
ture of fugitives, as thus expounded, therefore, un- 
just, unconstitutional, and immoral ; and thus, while 
patriotism withliolds its approbation, the consciences 
of our people condemn it. 

You will say that these con'victions of ouri are dis- 
loyal. Grant it for the sake of argument. They 
are, nevertheless, honest ; and the law is to be exe- 
cuted among us, not among you ; not by us, but by 
the Federal authority. Has any Government ever 
eucceeded in changing the moral convictions of its 
subjects by. force ? But these convictions imply no 
dislojpalty. We reverence the Constitution, although 
we perceive this defect, just as we acknowledge the 
splendor and the power of the sun, although its sur- 
face is tarnished with here and there an opaque spot. 

Your Constitution and laws convert hospitality to 
the refugee from the most degrading oppression on 
earth iuto a crime, but all mankind except you es- 
teem that hospitality a virtue. The right of extra- 
dition of a fugitive from justice is not admitted by 
the law of nature and of nations, but rests in volun- 
tary compacts. I know of only two compacts found 
in diplomatic history that admitted extradition of 
stAVES. Here is one of them. It is found in a 
treaty of peace made between Alexander Comnenus 
and Leoutine, Greek Emperors at Constantinople, 
and Oleg, King of Russia, in the year 902, and ia in 
these words: — 

"If a Russian 8ln7e take flight, or even if he is cnrrifd 
away by any one under pretence of having been bought, his 
mneter Bhcjl have the right nnd pow>'r to pursue him, and 
hunt for and cnpture him wherever he ehnll be found ; and 
nuy percon who shall oppose the master in the execution of 
this ricrht shail be deemed guilty of violating this treaty, aud 
lie punbhed accordingly." 

This was in the year of Grace 902, in the period 
called the " Dark Ages," and the contracting Pow- 
ers were despotisms. And here is the other: — 

" No pereon held to service or labor in one State, under 
the In wo thereof, escaping into another, shall, in concequence 
of may law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, out ehnll be delivered up, on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor is due." 

This is from the Constitution of the United States 
in 1787, and the parties were the republican States 
of this Union. The law of nations disavows such 
compacts; the law of nature, written oa the hearts and 
consciences of freemen, repudiates them. Armed 
power cciuld not enforce them, because there is no 
tiublic conscience to sustain them. I know that 
■here are laws of various sorts which regulate the 
conduct of men. There are constitutions and stat- 
utes, codes mercantile and codes civil ; but when 
we are legislating for States, especially when we are 
founding States, all these laws must be brought to 



the standard of the laws of God, and must be tried 
by that standard, aud must stand or fail by it. This 
principle was happily explained by one of the most 
distinguished political philosophers of England in 
these emphatic words : 

'-ITiere is Iiut one law for all, nnmply. that law which 
governs all law, the law of our Ci eator, the law of humanity, 
jufiticf', equity, the law of nature and of nutions. So far as 
any laves fortify this primeval law, and giro, it more pre- 
cie'ion, more energy, more eflfect, by their declnralions, sutfh 
laws enter into die sanotuary and participate in the sacred- 
ncss of ita chwacter ; but the man wlio quotes as precedents 
the abuses of tyrants find robbers, pollutes the very fountains 
of justice, destroys the foimdations of nil law, and therefore 
removes the only eofeeuard agtunst evil men, whether gov- 
ernors or govt-rnod ; the guard which prevents governors 
firom becoming tyrants, and the governed from oecomiug 
rebels." 

There was deep philosophy in the confession of an 
eminent English judge. When he had condemned 
a young woman to death, under the Iste sanguinary 
code of his country, for her lii-st petty theft, she fell 
down dead at his feet : " I seem to myself," said ho, 
" to have been pronouncing sentence, not against 
the prisoner, but against the law itself." 

To conclude on this point. We are not slave- 
holders. We cannot, in our judgment, be either 
true Christians or real freemen, if we impose on 
another a chain that we defy all humaii power to 
fasten on ourselves. You believe and think other- 
wise, and doubtless with equal sincerity. We judge 
you not, and He alone who ordained the conscience 
of man and its laws of action can judge us. Do we, 
then, in this conflict of opinion, demand of you an 
unreasonable thing in asking that, since you will 
have property that can and will exercise human 
powers to effect its escape, you shall be your own 
police, and, in acting among us as such, you shall 
conform to principle.'* indispensable to the security 
of admitted rights of freemen ? If you will have 
this law executed, you must alleviate, not increase, 
its rigors. 

Another feature in most of these plans of compro- 
mise is a biJl of peace for slaveiy in the District of 
Columbia ; and this bill of peace we cannot grant. 
We of the free States are, equally with you of the 
slave States, responsible for the existence of slavery 
in this District, the field exclusively of our common 
legislarion. I regret that, as yet, I see little reobon 
to hope that a majority in favor of emancipation 
exists here. The Legislature of New York — from 
whom, with great deference, I dissent — seems wil- 
ling to accept now the extinction of the slave ti-ade, 
and waive emancipation. But we shidl assume the 
whole responsibility, if we stipulate not to exercise 
the power hereafter when a majority shall be ob- 
tained. Nor will the plea with which you would 
furnish us be of any avail. If I could understand 
so mysterious a paradox myself, I never should be 
able to explain, to the apprehension of the people 
whom I represent, how it was that an absolute and 
express power to legislate in all cases over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was embarrassed and defeated by 
an implied condition not to legislate for the abolition 
of slavery in this District. Sir, I shall vote for that 
measure, and am willing to appropriate any means 
necessary to carry it into execution. And, if I shall 
be asked what I did tO embellish the capital of my 
country, I will point to her freedmen, and say, these 
are the monuments of my munificence > 

If I was willing to advance a cause that I deem 
»sacred by disingenuous means, I would advise you 
to adopt those means of compromise which I have 
thus examined. The echo is not quicker in its 
response than would be that loud and universal cry 
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of repeal, that would not die away until the habeax 
corpris was secured to the alleged fugitive from 
bondage, and the symmetry of the free institations 
of the capital was perfected. 

I apply the same oliservations to the proposition 
for a waiver of the Proviso of Freedom in Tcnito- 
ilal chnrters. Thus far you have only direct popu- 
lar action in favor of that Ordinance, and there 
seems even to be a partial disposition to await the 
action of the people of the new Territories, as we 
have compulsorily waited for it in California. But 
I must tell you, nevertheless, in candor and in plain- 
ness, that the spirit of the people of the free States 
is set upon a spring that rises with the pressure put 
upon it. That spring, if pressed too hard, will give 
a recoil that wilt not leave here one ser^'ant wl'o 
knew his master's will, and did it not. 

You will say that this implies violence. Not at 
all. It implies only peaceful, lawful, constitutional, 
customary action. I cannot too strongly express my 
surprise that those who insist that the people of the 
slave States cannot be held back from remedies out- 
side of the Constitution, should so far misunder- 
stand us of the free States us to suppose we would 
not exercise our constitutional rights to sustain the 
policy which we deem just and beneficent. 

I come now to notice the suggested compromise 
of the boundary between Texas and NeiB Mexico. 
This is a judicial question in its nature, or at least 
a question of legal right and title. If it is to be 
compromised at all, it is due to the two parties, and 
to national dignity as well as to justice, that it be 
kept separate from compromises proceeding on the 
ground of expediency, and be settled by itself alone. 

I take this occasion to say, that while I do not 
intend to discuss the questions alluded to in this 
connection by the honorable and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, I am not able to agree 
with him in regard to the alleged obligation of Con- 
gress to tidmit four new slave States, to be formed 
in the State of Texas. Inhere are several questions 
arising out of that subjdct, upon which I am not 
prepared to decide now, and which I desire to 
reserve for future consideration. One cf these is, 
whether the Article of Annexation does really de- 
prive Congress of the right to exercise its choice in 
regard to the subdivision of Texas into four addi- 
tional States. It seems to me by no means so plain 
a question as the Senator from Massachusetts as- 
sumed, and that it must be left to remain an open 
question, as it is a great question, whether Congress 
is not a party whoso future consent h necessary to 
Jhe formation of new States out of Texas. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Supposing Congress to have 
the authority to fix the number, and time of elec- 
tion, and apportionment of Representatives, &c., 
the question is, whether, if new States are formed 
out of Texas, to come into this Union, there is not a 
solemn pledge by law that they have a right to come 
in as slave States ? 

Mr. SEWARD. When the States are once 
formed, they have the right to come in as free or 
slave States, according to their own choice; but 
what I insist is, that they cannot be formed at all 
without the consent of Congress, to be hereafter 
given, which consent Congress is not obliged to 
give. But I pass that question for the present, and 
proceed to say that I am not prepared to admit that 
the Article of the Annexation of Texas is itself con- 
stitutional. I find no authority in the Constitution 
of the United States for the annexation of foreign 
countrit'B^by a resolution of Congress, and no power 
adequate to that purpose but the treaty-making 



power of the President and the Senate. Entertain- 
ing this view, I must insist that the conetitutionality 
of the annexation of Texas itself shall be cleared up 
before I can agree to the admission of any new 
States to be fomied within Texas. 

Mf. FOOTB. Did not I hear the Senator observe 
that be would admit California, whether slavery 
was or was not precluded from these Territories? 

Mr. SEWARD. I said I would have voted for 
the admission of California even as a slave State, 
under the extniordinary circumstances which I have 
before distinctly described. I say that now ; but I 
say also, that before I would agree to admit any 
more States from Texas, the circumstances which 
render such act necessai7 must be shown, and must 
be such ns to determine my obligation to do so; 
and that is precisely what I insist catnioV. be settled 
now. It must be left for those to whom the respon- 
sibility will belong. 

Mrf President, I understand, and I am happy in 
understanding, that I agree with the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, that there is no obligation 
upon Congress to admit four new slave Sta'.es out 
of Trxns, but that Congress has reserved her right 
to say whether those States shall be formed and 
admitted or not. I shall rely on that reservation. I 
shall vote to admit no more slave States, unless un- 
der circumstances absolutely compulsoi-y — and no 
such case is now foreseen. 

Mr. WEBSTER. What I said was, that if the 
States hereafter to be made out of Texas choose to 
come in as slave States, they have a right so to do. 

Mr. SEWARD. My position is, that they have 
not a right to come in at all, if Congress rejects their 
institutions. The subdivision of Texas is a matter 
optional with both parties, Texas and the United 
States. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Does the honorable Senator 
mean to say that Congress can hereafter decide 
whether they shall bo slave or free States 7 

Mr. SEWARD. I mean to say that Congress 
call hereafter decide whether any States, slave oi 
free, can be framed out of Texas. If they should 
never be framed out of Texas, they never could be 
admitted. 

Another objection arises out of the "principle on 
which the demand for compromise rests. That prin- 
ciple assumes a classification of the States as North 
em and Southern States, as it is expressed by t'l'. 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cal- 
houn,] but into slave States and free States, as more 
directly expressed by the honorable Senator from 
Georgia, [Mr. Berri?n.] The argument is, that 
the States are severally equal, and that these two 
classes were equal at the fost, and that the Consti- 
tution was founded on that equilibrium; that the 
States being equal, and tlie classes of the States 
being equal in rights, they are to be regarded as 
constituting an association in which each State, and 
each of these classes of States, respectively, contrib- 
ute in duo proportions ; that the new Tem'tories are 
a common acquisition, and the people of these sev- 
eral States and classes of States have an equal right 
to participate in them, respectively ; that the right 
of the people of the slave States to ernigrate to the 
Territories with their slave* as property is necessavy 
to aflPord such a participation on their part, inasmuch 
as the people of the ft'ee States emigrate into the 
same Territories with their property. And the ar- 
gument deduces from this right the principle that, 
if Congress exclude slavery ft-om any part of tfiis 
new domain, it would be only just to set off a portion 
of the domain — some say south of 36 deg. 30 min.j 
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others south of 34 deg. — which should be regardec 
at least as free to slavery, and to be orgaoized into 
.slave States. 

Argument ingeniouoand subtle, declamation earn- 
est and bold, and per&uasion gentle wid winning as 
the voice of the turtle dove when it is heard in the 
land, all alike and altogether have failed to convince 
me of the soundness of this principle of the proposed 
compromise, or of any tijie of the propositions on 
which it'is attempted to be established. 

Hov/ is the original equality of {lie States proved ? 
It rests on a syllogism of Vattel, as follows : All men 
are equal by the law of nature and of nations. But 
Statei are only lawful aggregations of individual 
men, who severally are equaJ. Therefore, States 
are equal in "natural rights. All this is just and 
sound. But assuming the same premises, to wit, 
that all men are equal by the law of nature and of 
nations, the right of property in slaves falls to the 
ground ; for one who is equal to another cannot be 
the owner or propertj' of that other. But you an- 
swer, that the Constitution recognises property in 
elaves. It would be sufficient, then, to reply, that 
this constitutional recognition must be void, btcause 
it is repugnant to the law of nature and of nations. 
But I deny that the Constitution recognises proper- 
ty in man. I submit, on the other hand, most re- 
spectfully, that the Constitution not merely does not 
affirm that principle, but, on the contrary, altogether 
excludes it. 

The Constitution does not expressly affirm any- 
thing on the subject ; all that it contains is t\vo inci- 
dental allusions to slaves. These are, first, in the 
provision establishing a ratio of representation and 
taxation ; and, secondly, in the provision relating to 
fugitives from labor. In both cases, the Constitu- 
tion designedly mentions slaves, not as slaves, much 
lets as chattels, but as persons. That this recogni- 
tion of them as persons was designed as historically 
known, and I think was never denied. I give only 
two of the manifold proofs. First, John Jat, in the 
Federalist, says : 

" Let the case of the slnvca be considered, as it is in truth, 
a peculinr one. Let the compromiainff expedient of the 
Consiitution be mutually adapted which regards them as 
inhabitants, but as debased below die equal level of free in- 
habitants, which regards the slave os divested of two-fifths 
of the man." 

Yes, sir, of two-fiftha, but of only two-fifths ; leav- 
ing still three-fifths ; leaving the slave still an inhab- 
itant, a person, a living, breathing, moving, reason- 
ing, immortal man. 

The other proof is from the Debates in the Con- 
vention, It is, brief, and I think instructive : 

"AnousT 23, 1787. 

" Mr. BuTiEB and Mr. Pincknky moved to require fugi- 
tive slaves and servants to be delivered up like convicts. 

" Mr. Wilson. This would oblige the Executive of the 
State to do it at public expense. 

" Mr. Shf.bman saw no more propriety in flie public seiz- 
ing and surrendering a slave or a servant than a horse. 

" Mr. BuTLEB withdrew his proposition, in order that 
some porticular provision might be made, apart from this 
tirticle." 

"AUO08T 29, 1787. 

" Mr. BOTLEB moved to insert alter article 15 : 'If any 
person bound to service or labor in any of the United States 
ehall escape into another State he or she shnll not be dis- 
charged from such jet vies or labor in consequence of any 
regulation subsisting in the State to which they escape, but 
shall be delivered up to the person justly claiming their ser- 
vice or labor." " 

" After the engrossment, September 15, psge 550, article 
4, section 2, the tiiird paragraph, the term 'legally' was 
•truck out, and the words 'under the lawe thnrenf' inserted 
after the word ' State,' in compliance with the wishes of 
tome who thought the term ' legal' equivocal, and favoring 



the idea that slavery was legal in a mral vieui."~Madi30n 
Debates, pp. 487, 4!)2. 

I deem it established, then, that the Constitution 
does not recognise property in man, but leiives that 
question, as between the States, to the law of nature 
and of nations. That law, as expounded by Vattel, 
is founded on the reason of things. When God had 
created the earth, with its wonderful adaptations, 
He gave dominion over it to Man, absolute human 
dominion. The title of that dominion, thus bestowed, 
would hove been incomplete, if the Lord of all ter- 
restrial things could himself have been tho properi^ 
of his fellow-man. 

The right to have a slave implies the right in sonie 
one to make the slave ; that right mast be equal and 
mutual, and this would resolve society into a state 
of perpetual war. But if we grant the original equal- 
ity of the States, and grant also tho constitutional 
recogpaition of slaves as property, still the argument 
we are considering fails. Because the States are 
not parties to the Constitution as States ; it is the 
Constitution of the People of the United States. 

But even if the States continue as States, they 
surrendered their equality as States, and submitted 
themselves to the sway of the numerical majority, 
with qualification or checks ; first, of the represen- 
tation of three-fifths of slaves in the ratio of repre- 
sentation and taxation : and, secondly, of the equal 
representation of States in tlie Senate. 

The proposition of an established classification of 
States us slave States and free States, us insisted on 
by some, and into Northern and Smithem, as main- 
tained by others, seems to me purely imaginary, and 
of course the supposed equilibrium of'those classes a 
mere conceit. This must be so, because, when the 
Constitution was adopted, twelve of tho thirteen 
States were slave States, and so there was no equi- 
librium. And so as to the classification of States as 
Northern States and Southern States. It is the 
maintenance of slavery by law in a State, not paral- 
lels of latitude, that makes it a Southern State ; and 
the abs nee of this, that makes it a Northern State. 
And so all the States, save one, were Southern 
States, and there was no equilibrium. But the Con- 
stitution was made not only for Southern and North- 
ern States, but for StAtes neither Northern nor South- 
em — the Western States, their coming in being fore- 
seen and provided for. 

It needs little argument to show that the idea of 
a joint stock association, or a copartnership, as ap- 
plicable even by its analogies to the United States, 
is erroneous, with all the consequences fancifully 
deduced from it. The United States are a politicSl 
state, or organized society, whose end is government, 
for the security, welfare, and happiness of all who 
live under its protection. The theoiy I am combat- 
ing reduces the objects of government to the mere 
spoils of conquest. Contrary to a tbeoiy so deba- 
sing, the preamble of the Constitution not only as- 
serts the sovereignty to be, not in the States, but in 
the People, but also promulgates the objects of the 
Constitution : 

" We, the people of the United States, in order to forn^ a 
more perfect union, estublish justice, iusnre domestic tranquil 
lity, provide for the common defence, promote the GENEau, 
WBLKARis, and secure the bl-easings of liberty, do ordain and 
establish this ConMtitution." 

Objects sublime and benevolent ' They exclude 
the very idea of conquests, to be either divideo 
among States or even enjoyed by them, for the pur- 
pose of securing, not the blessings of liberty, but tho 
evils of slavery. There is a novelty in the principle 
of the compromise wlich condemns it. Simultanfe' 
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ously wnth the establishment of the Constitution, 
Virginia ceded to the United States her domain, 
which then extended to the Mississippi, and was 
even claimed to extend to the Pacific Ocean. Con- 
gress accepted it, and unanimously devoted the do- 
main to Freedom, in the language from which the 
Ordinance now so severely condemned was bor- 
rowed. Five States have aVeady been organized 
on this domain, from all of which, in pursuance of 
that Ordinance, elaveiy is exciuded. How did it 
happen that this theory of the equality of States, of 
the classification of States, of the equilibrium of 
States, of the title of the States to common enjoy- 
ment of the domain, or to an equitable and just par- 
tition between them, was never promulgated, nor 
even dreamed of, by the slave States, when they 
tmanimously consented to that Ordinance ? 

There is another aspect of the principle of com- 
promise which deserves consideration. It assumes 
that slaverj', if not the only institution in a slave 
State, is at least a ruling institution, and that this 
characteristic is recognised by the Constitution. 
But slavery is only one of limny institutions there. 
Freedom is equally an institution there. Slavery is 
only a temporary, accidental, partial and incongruous 
one. Freedom, on the contrary, is a Y'erpetual, 
organic, universal one, in harmony with the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The slaveholder him- 
self stands under the protection of the latter, in com- 
mon with all the free citizens of the Slate. But it 
is, moreover, an indispensable institution. You may 
separate slavery from South Carolina, and the State 
will still remain ; but if you subvert Freedom there, 
the State will cease to exist. 

But the principle of this compromise gives complete 
ascendency in the slave States, and in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, to the subordinate, acci- 
dental, and incongruous institution over its para- 
mount antagonist. To reduce this claim for slaveiy 
to an absurdity, it is only necessary to add that there 
ore only two States in which slaves ore a majority, 
and not one in which the slaveholders are not a very 
disproportionate minority. 

But there is yet»another aspect in which this 
principle must be examined, it regards the domain 
only as a possession, to be enjoyed either in common 
or by partition by the citizens of the old States. It 
is true, indeed, that the national domain is o\u's. It 
is true it was acquired by the valor and with the 
wealth of the whole nation. But we hold, never- 
theless, no arbitrary power over it. We hold no 
arbitrary authority over anything, whether acquired 
lawfully or seized by usurpation. The Constitution 
regulates our stewardship ; the Constitution dtivotes 
the domain to union, to justice, to defence, to wel- 
fare, and to liberty. 

But there is a higher law than the Constifulion, 
which regulates our authority over the domain, and 
devotes it to the same noble purposes. The terri- 
tory is a part, no inconsiderable part, of the common 
heritage of mankind, bestowed upon them by the 
Creator of the Universe. We are his stewards, and 
must so discharge our trust as to secure in the highest 
attainable degree their happiness. How momentous 
that trust is, we may learn from the instructions of 
the founder of modern philosophy : 

"No man," says Bacon, " ctm by ca:'e-taWng, ns the Scrip, 
tnre enith, add n cul)it to Mb ataturfl In this little model of a 
man's body ; but, in the great fr«me of kingdoms and com- 
monwealths, it is in thu power nf princes or estates to aild 
amplitude and greatn'ss to their kingdoms. For, by intro- 
ducing Buch ordinances, constitution', and customs, as are 
wise, tliey may sow greatness to their posterity and rocces- 
eors. But tlippe Uilngs are commonly not observed, but left 
to take their chanca'' 



This is a State, and wc are deliberating for it, 
just as our fathers deliberated in establishing the 
institutions we enjoy. Whatever superiority ^here 
is i>i our condition and hopes over those of any other 
" kingdom" or " estate" is duo to the fonunate cir- 
cumstance that our a;ice8tor8 did not leave things to 
" take their chance," but that they " added ampli- 
tude and greatness" to our commonwetlth "by in- 
troducing such ordinances, constitutionis. and cus- 
toms, as were wise." We in our turn have suc- 
ceeded to the same responsibilities, and we cannot 
approach the duty before us wisely or justly, except 
we raise ourselves to the great consideration of how 
we can most certainly " sow greatness to our pos- 
terity and successors." 

And now the simple, bold, and even awful ques- 
tion which presents itself to us is this : Shall we, 
who are founding institutions, social and political, 
for countless millions— shall we, who know by ex- 
perience the wise tmd the just, and are free to choose 
them, and to reject the eiToneous and unjust — shall 
we establish human bondage, or permit it by our 
sufferance to be established? Sir, our forefathers 
would not have hesitated an hour. They found 
slnveiy existing here, and they left it only because 
they could not remove it. There is not only no free 
State which would now establish it, but there is no 
slave State, which, if it had had the free alternative 
as we now have, would have founded slavery. In- 
deed, our revolutionary predecessors had precisely 
the same question before them in establishing an 
organic law under which the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin, have since come 
into the Union, and they solemnly repudiated and 
excluded slavery from those States forever. I con- 
fess that the most alarming evidence of our degen- 
eracy which has yet been given is found in the fact 
that we even debate such a question. 

Sir, there is no Christian nation, thus free to 
choose as we are, which would establish slavery. I 
speak on due consideration, because Britain, France, 
and Mexico, have abolished slavery, and all other 
European States are preparing to abolish it as speed- 
ily as they can. We cannot establish slavery, be- 
cause there are certain elements of the security, 
welfare, and greatness of nations, which we all admit 
or ought to admit, and recognise as essential ; and 
these are the security of natural rights, the diffusion 
of knowledge, and the freedom of industry. Sla- 
very is incompatible writh all of these, and just in 
proportion to the extent that it prevails and controls 
in any republican State, just to that extent it sub- 
%'erts the principle of democracy, and converts the 
Srate into an aristocracy or a despotism. I will not 
offend sensibilities by drawing my proofs from the 
slave States existing among ourselves. But I will 
draw them from the greatest of the European slave 
States. 

The population of Russia in Europe, in 

1844, was 54,251,000 

Of these were serf - - - - 53,500,000 



The residue nobles, clergy, merchants, & c. 751,000 

The Imperial Government abandons the control 
over the fifty-three and a half millions to their own 
ers; and these owners, included in the 751,000, are 
thus a privileged class, or aristocracy. If ever the 
Government interferes at all with the serf, who wee 
the only laboring population, it is by edicts designed 
to abridge their opportunities of education, and 
thus continue their debasement. What was the 
origin of this sysXam? Conquest, in which the 
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captivity of the conquered was made perpetual and 
hereditaiy. This, it seems to me, is identical with 
American slavei-y, only at one and the same time 
oxa^erated by the greater disproportion between 
the privileged classes and the slaves in their i-espec- 
tive numbers, and yet relieved of the unhappiest 
feature of American slavery, the distinction of castes. 
What but this renders Russia at once tiif? most avbi- 
ti-ary despotism and the most barbai-ous State in 
Europe ? And what is its effect, but industry com- 
paratively profitless, and sedition, not occasional and 
partial but chronic and pervading the Empire. I 
speak of slaveiy not in the languag-e of fancy, but 
in the language of philosophy. Montesquieu re- 
marked upon the proposition to introduce slaveiy 
into France, that the demand for slaveiy was the 
demand of luxury and cornaption, and not the de- 
mand of patinotism. Of all slaverj', African slavery 
is the worst, for it combines pmcticaliy the features 
of what is distinguished as real slaveiy or serfdom 
with the personal slavery known in. the oriental 
world Its domestic features lead to vice, while its 
political features render it injurious and dangerous 
to the State. 

I cannot stop to debate long with those who main- 
tain that slaveiy is itself practically economical and 
humane. I might be content with saying that there 
are some axioms in political science that a statesman 
or a founder of States may adopt, especially in the 
Congress of the United States, and that among those 
axioms are these: That all men are created equal, 
and have inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the 
choice of pursuits of happiness ; that knowledge 
promotes virtue, and righteousness exalteth a nation ; 
that freedom is preferable to slavery, and that demo- 
cratic Governments, where they can be maintained by 
acquiescence, without force, are preferable to institu- 
tions exercising arbitrary and iiTesponsible power. 

It remains only to remark that our own experience 
has proved the dangerous influence and tendepcy of 
slavery. All our apprehensions of dangers, present 
and future, begin and end with slavery. If slavery, 
limited as it yet is, now threatens to subvert the 
Constitution, how can we, as wise and prudent 
statesmen, enlarge its boundaries and increase its 
influence, and thus increase already impending dan- 
gers ? Whether, then, I regard merely the welfare 
of the future inhabitants of the new Territories, or 
the security and welfare of the whole people of the 
United States, or the welfare of the whole family of 
mankind, I cannot consent to introduce slavery into 
any part of this continent which is now exempt from 
what seems to mc so great an evil. These are my 
reasons for declining to compromise the question 
relating to slavery as a condition of the admission 
of Califoniia. 

In at:tin^ upon an occasion to pp-ave as this, a re- 
fpectful consideration is due to the argnments, found- 
ed on cxtraneoits considerations, of Senators tclio 
atmmcnd a course different from tluit which I have 
prefi^rred. The first of these arguments is, that 
Congress has no power to legislate on the subject of 
slavery within the Tenitories. 

Sir, Congress may admit new States ; and since 
Congress may admit, it follows that Congress may 
reject new States. The discretion of Congress in 
admitting is absolute, except that, when admitted, 
the State must be a republican State, and must be □ 
State : that is, it shall h^ve the constitutional form 
and powers of a State. But the greater includes 
the leas, and therefore Congress may impose condi- 
tions of admission not inconsistent with those funda- 
mental powers and forms. Boundaries arc such. 



The reBcr^'ation of the public don ain is such. The 
right to divide is such. The Ordinance excluding 
slaverj- is such a condition. The organization of a Tei^ 
ritory is ancillary or preliminary ; it is the inchoate, 
the initiaiive act of admission, and is performed 
under the clause gnmting the powers neceesniy to 
execute the express powers of the Constitution, 

This power comes from the treaty-making powei 
also, and I think it well traced to the power to make 
needful rules and regulations concerning the public 
domain. But this question is not a material one 
now ; the power is here to be exercised. The ques- 
tion now is, How is it to be exercised ? not whether 
we shall exercise it at all, however derived. And 
the right to regulate property, to administer justice 
in regard to property, is assumed in eveiy Territorial 
charter. If we have the power to legislate concern- 
ing property, we have the pov/er to legislate con- 
cei-niiig personal rights. Freedom is a persmwl 
right; and Congress, being the supreme legislature, 
has the same right in regard to property and per- 
sonal rights in Territories that the States would have 
if organized. 

The next of this class of arguments is, that the 
inhibition of slavery in the new Territories is nmu> 
cessary; and when I come to this question, I encoun- 
ter the loss of many who lead in favor of admitting 
California. I had hoped, some time ago, that upon 
the vastly-important question of inhibiting slavery in 
the new Territories, we should have had the aid 
especially of the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Benton ;] and when he announced his 
opposition to that measure, I was induced to ex- 
claim — 

" Cur in theatrum, Cato severe, veniptit 
An ideo, tantiun, veneraa ut exires ?" 

But, sir, I have no right to complain. The Sen- 
ator is crowning a life of eminent public service by 
an heroic and magnanimous act in bringing Califor- 
nia into the Union. Grateful to him for this, I 
leave it to himself to determine how far considera- 
tions of human freedom shall govern the course 
which he thinks proper to pureuo. 

The argument is, that the Proviso is unnecessary. 
I answer, there, then, can be no eiTor in insistjng 
upon it. But why is it unnecessary? It is said, 
frst, by reason of climate. I answer, if this be so, 
why do not the representatives of the slave States 
concede the Proviso? They deny that the climate 
prevents the introduction of slavery. Then I will 
leave nothing to a contingency. But, in tiuth, I 
think the weight of argument is against the proposi- 
tion. Is there any climate where slavery has not 
existed? It has prevailed all over Europe, from 
sunny Italy to bleak England, and is existing now, 
strcnger than in any other land, in ice-bound Russia. 
But it will be replied, that this is not African slave- 
. ry. I rejoin, that only makes the case stronger. 
If this vigorous Saxon race of ours was reduced to 
slavery while it retained the courage of semi-barba- 
rism in its own high northern latitude, what security 
does climate afford against the transplantation of the 
more gentle, more docile, and already enslaved and 
debased African to the genial climate of Now Mex- 
ico and Eastern California 7 

Sir, there is no climate uncongenial to slavery. 
It is :rue it is less productive than free labor in 
many northern coimtries. But so it is less prtduc- 
tive than free white labor in even tropical cHnjates. 
Labor is in quick demand in nil new countries. 
Slave labor is cheaper than free labor, and it would 
go first into new regions ;* and wherever it goes it 
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brings labor into dishonor, and therefore free tvl.-itc 
*abor avoids competition -with it. Sir, I might rely 
on climate if I had not ' been bom in a land where 
slavery existed— and thie.land was all of it north of 
the fortieth parallel of -lutitude ; and if I did not 
know the struggle it has cost, and which is yet go- 
ing on, to get complete relief from the institution 
and its baleful consequences. ,1 desire to propound 
this question to those who ore now in favor of dis- 
pensing with the Wilmot Proviso : Was the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 necessary or not ? Necessary, we all 
agree. It has received too mnny elaborate eulogi- 
ums to be now decried as an idle and superfluous 
thing. And yet that Ordinance extended the inhi- 
bition of slavery from the thirty-seventh to the for- 
tieth parallel of north latitude. And now v/e are 
told that the inhibition named is unnecessary any- 
where north of 36 deg. 30 min. ! We are told that 
we may rely upon the laws of God, which prohibit 
slave labor north of that line, and that it is absurd 
to re-enact the laws of God. Sir, there is no human 
enactment which is just that is not a re-enactment 
of the law of God. The Constitution of the United 
States and the Constitutions of all the States are 
full of such re-enactments. Wherever I find a law 
of God or a law of nature disregarded, or in danger 
. of being disregarded, there I shall vote to reaffirm 
it, v.'ith all the sanction of the civil authority. But 
I find no authority for the position that climate pre- 
vents slavery anywhere. It is the indolence of man- 
kind in any climate, and not any natural necessity, 
that introduces slavery in any climate. 

I shall dwell only very briefly on the argument 
derived from the Mexican laws. The prc-position, 
that those laws must remain in force until altered by 
laws of our own, is satisfactory; and so is the prop- 
osirion that those Mexican laws abolished and con- 
tinue to prohibit slavery. And still I deem an enact- 
ment by ourselves wise, and even necessai-y. Both 
of the propositions I have stated are denied with 
just as much confidence by Southern statesmen and 
jurists as they are affirmed by those of the free 
States. The population of the new Territories is 
rapidly becoming an American one, to whom the 
Mexican code will seem a foreign one, entitled to 
little deference or obedience. 

Slavery has never obtained anywhere by express 
legislative authority, but always by trampling down 
laws higher than any mere municipal laws — the laws 
of nature and of nations. There can be no oppres- 
sion in superadding the sanction of Congress to the 
authority which is so weak and so vehemently ques- 
tioned. And there is some possibility, if not prob- 
ability, that the institution might obtjon a fo'.fchold 
BUtreptitiously, if it should not be absolutely fo!.bid- 
den by our own authority. '' 

What is insisted upon, therefore, is not a mere 
abstraction or a mere sentiment, as is contend- 
ed by those who waive the Proviso. And what is 
conclusive on the subject is, that it is conceded on 
all hands that the effect of insisting on it is to pre- 
vent the iutrusiovi of slavery into the region to which 
it is proposed to apply it. 

It is insisted that the diffusion of slaveiy will not 
incri'nse its evi's. The argument seems to me 
tniToly specious, and quite unsound. I dfisire to 
propose one or two qui'stions in reply to it. Is 
slavery strongt-r or weaker in these United States, 
from its diffusion into Missouri 7 Is slavery weaker 
or stronger in these United States, from tlie exclu- 
»ion of it from the Northwest Territory? The an- 
swers to these questions will settle the whole con- 
troversy. 

i 



And this brings nie to the great and all-absorbing 
arfriiment thnt the Union is in danger of being dis- 
solved, and that it can only be saved by compromise, 
I do not know what I would not do to save the Un- 
ion ; and therefore I shall bestow upon tliis subject 
a ye.iy deliberate consideration. 

I do not overlook the fact that, the entire delega- 
tion from the -slave States, although they differ in 
regard to the details of compromise proposed, and 
perhaps ir. regard to the exact circumstances of the 
ci-isis, seem to concur in this momentous warning. 
Nor do I doubt at all the patriotic devotion to the 
Union which is expressed by those from whom this 
warning proceeds. And yet, sir, although such 
warnings have been uttered with impassioned solem- 
nity in my hearing even? day for nearly three months, 
my confidence in the Union remains unshaken. I 
think they are to be received with no inconsiderable 
distrust, because they are uttered under the influence 
of a controlling interest to be secured, a paramount 
object to be gained ; and that is an equilibrium of 
power in the Republic. I think they are to be re- 
ceived with even more distrust, because, with the 
most profound respect, they are uttered under an 
obviously high excitement. Nor is that excitement 
an unnatui-al one. It is a law of our nature that the 
piissions disturb the reason and judgment just in 
proportion l.o the importance of the occasion, and 
the consequent necessity for calmness and candor. 
I think they are to be distinisted, because there is a 
diversity of opinion in regard to the nature and op- 
pration of this excitement. The Senators from some 
States siiy that it has brought all parties in their own 
region into unanimity. The honorable Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Clay] says that the danger lies in 
the violence of party-spirit, and refers us for proof 
to the difficulties which attended the organization 
of the House of Representatives. 

Sir, in niy humble judgment, it is not the fierce 
conflict of parties that we are seeing and hearing ; 
but, on t'ne contrary, it is the agony of distracted 
pnrties — a convulsion resulting from the too narrow 
foundations of both the great parties, and of all 
parties — foundations laid in compromises of natural 
justice and of human liberty. A question, a moral 
question, transcending the too narrow creeds of 
piu'ties, has arisen ; the public conscience expands 
with it, and the green withes of party associations 
give way and break, and fall off from it. No, sir ; 
it is not the State that is dying of the fever of paity 
spirit. It is merely a paralysis of parties, premon- 
itoiy however of their restoration, with new elements 
of health and vigor to be imbibed from that spirit 
of the age which is so justly called Progi-ess. 

Nor is the evil that- of unlicensed, ireegular, and 
turbulent faction. We are told that twenty Legis- 
latures ai-e in session, burning like furnaces, healing 
and inflaming the popular passions. But these 
twenty Legislatures are constitutional furnaces. 
They are perfomiing their customary functions, im- 
parting healthful heat and vitality while withia 
their constitutional jurisdiction. If they rage be- 
yond its limits, the popular passions of this coiialry 
are not at all, I think, in danger of being inflamed 
to excess. No, sir ; let none of these fires be extin- 
guished. For ever let them bum imd bluze. They 
are neither ominous meteors nor baleful comets, but 
planets; and bright and intense as their heat may 
be, it is their native temperature, and they must 
still obey the law which, by attraction toward this 
solar centre, holds them in their spheres. 

I see nothing of that conflict between the South- 
em and Ncrtherp States, or between their repre- 
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sentotiva bodies, which seems to be on all sides of 
rhe assumed. Not a word of menace, not a word 
of anger, not an intemperate word, has been uttered 
in the Northern Legislatures. They firmly but 
calmly aasert their convictions; but at the same 
time they assert their unqualified consent to submit 
to the common arbiter, and for weal or wo abide 
the fortunes of the Union. 

What if there be Ic^s of moderation in the Legis- 
latures of the South ? It only indicates on which 
side the balance is inclining, and that the decision 
of the momentous question is near at hand. I agi-ee 
vrith those who say that there can bo no pencufiil 
dissolution— no dissolution of the Union by the se- 
cession of States ; but that disunion, dissolution, 
happen when it may, will and must be revolution. 
I discover no omens of revolution. The predictions 
of the political astrologers do not agree as to the 
time or manner in which it is to occur. According 
lo the authority of the honorable Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. ClEMKNs], the event has already hap- 
pened, and the Union is now in ruins. According 
eo die honorable and distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Cat-houn], it is not to be im- 
mediate, but to be developed by time. 

What are the omens to which our attention is di- 
rected? I see nothing bat a broad difference of 
opinion here, and the excitement consequent upon 
it. 

I have observed that revolutions which begin in 
the palace seldom go beyond the palace walls, and 
they affect only the dynasty which reigns there. 
This revolution, if I understand it, began in this 
Senate chamber a year ago, when the representa- 
tives from the Southern States assembled here and 
addressed their constituents on what were called 
the aggresLv. ns of the Northern States. No revolu- 
tion was designed at that time, and all that has hap- 
pened since is the return to Congivss of legislative 
resolutions, which seem to me to be only convention- 
al responses to the address which emanated from 
the Capitol. 

Sir, in any condition of society there can be no 
revolution without a cause, an adequate cause. 
Wiat cause exists here ? We are admitting a new 
State; but there is nothing new in that: we have 
already admitted seventeen before. But it is said 
that the slave States are in danger of losing jjoHtical 
power by the admission of the new Stale. Well, 
sir, is there anything new in that? The slave 
States have always been losing political power, and 
they always wiH be while they have any to lose. 
At first, twelve of the thirteen States were slave 
States ; now only fifteen out of the thirty are slave 
States. Moreover, the change is constitutionally 
made, and the Government was constructed so as 
to permit changes of the balance of power, in obedi- 
ence to changes of the forces of the body politic. 
Danton used to say, " It's all well while the people 
cry Danton and Robespierre ; but wo for me if ever 
the people learn to say, Robespierre and Danton !" 
That is all of it, air. The people have been accus- 
tomed to say, " the South and the North ;" they ana 
only beginning now to say, " the Norih and the , 
South." 

Sir, those who would alarm us with the terrors of 
revolution have not well considered the structure of 
this Qoveroment, and the organization of its forces 
It ie a Democracy of property and persons, with a 
fair approximation toward universal education, and 
operating by means of universal suffrage. The con- 
etituect members of this Democracy are the only 
|>erscnB who could subvert it ; and they m) not the 



citizens of a metropolis like Paris, or of a region 
subjected to the influences of a metropolis liko 
France; but they are husbandmen, dispersed over 
this broad land, on the mountain and on the plain, 
and on the prairie, from the Ocean to the Rocky 
Mountains, and from tlie great Lakes to the Gulf ; 
and this people are now, while we are discussing 
their imaginary dangerj at peace and in their happy 
homes, as unconcerned and uninformed of their 
pex'il as they are of events occurring in the moon. 
Nor have the alarmists mnde due allowance in their 
calculations for the influence of consei-vutive reac- 
tion, strong in any Government, and irresistible in a 
rural Republic, operating by univeisul suffrage. That 
principle of reaction is due to the force of the habits 
of acquiescence and loyalty among the people. No 
man better understood this principle than Machia- 
VEtli, who has told us, in regard to factions, that 
" no safe reliance can be placed in the force of na- 
ture and the bravery of words, except it bo coiTob* 
orate by custom." Do the alarmists rcmembpr that 
this Government hi.8 stood sixty years already with- 
out exacting one drop of blood 7 — that this Govern- 
ment has stood sixty years, and treason is an obsolete 
crime 1 That day, I trust, is far off when the foun- 
tains of popular contentment shall be broken up ; 
but, whenever it shall come, it will bring forth a 
higher illustration than has ever yet be»^n given of 
the excellence of the Democratic system ; for then 
it will be seen how calmly, how fiimly, how nobly, 
a great people can act in preserving their Constitii- 
Hon ; whom " love of country movetli, exiimpio 
teacheth, company comforteth, emulation quickcn- 
eth, and gloiy exalteth." 

When the founders of the new Republic of the 
South come to draw over the face of this empire, 
along or between its parallels of latitude or longi- 
tude, their ominous lines of dismemberment, soon 
to bo broadly and deeply shaded with fraternal 
blood, they may come to the discovery then, if not 
before, that the natural and even the political con- 
necrions of the region embraced such a partition • 
that its possible divisions are not Northern and 
Southern at all, but Eastern and Western, Atlantic 
and Pacific; and that Nature and Commerce have 
allied indissolubly for weal and wo the secedcrs 
and those from whom they are to be separated; 
that while they would rush into a civil war to re- 
store an imaginary equilibrium between the Ntirth 
em Stales and the Southern States, a new equilib- 
rium has taken its place, in which all those States 
are on the one side, and the boundless West is on 
the other. 

Sir, when the founders of the Republic of tho 
South come to draw those fearful lines, they will 
indicate what portions of the continent arc to be 
broken off firom their connection with the Atlantic, 
through the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, the Dela- 
ware, the Potomac, and the Mississippi ; what por- 
tion of this people ore to be denied the use of the 
lakes, the railroads, and the canals, now constituting 
common and customary avenues of travel, trade, and 
social intercourse ; what families and kindred are to 
, be separated, and converted into enemies ; and what 
' States are to be the scenes of perpetual border war- 
fare, aggravated by interminable horrors of servile 
insurrection. When those portentous lines shall be 
drawn, they will disclose what portion of this people 
is to retain the army and the navy, and the flag of 
so many victories; and on the otherhand, what po^ 
tion of the people is to be subjected to new and 
onerous imposts, direct taxes, and forced loans, and 
conscriptionB, to maintain an opposing army, an op 
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osing navy, ond the new and hateful banner of 
edition. Then the projectors of the new Republic 
the uouth will meet the question— and they may 
ell prepare now to answer it— What is all this for ? 
Vhat intolerable wrong, what unfratemal injustice, 
ave rendered these calamities unavoidable 1 What 
oin will this unnatural revolution bring to us 1 The 
nswer will be : All this is done to secure the insti- 
ution of African slavery. 

And then, if not before, the question will be dis- 
ussed, What is this institution of slavery, that it 
hoidd cause these unpai-alUded sacrifices and these 
isastrous afflictione ? And this will be the answer : 
hen the Spaniards, few in number, discovered the 
estein Indies and adjacent continental America, 
they needed labor to draw forth from its virgin 
stores some speedy return to the cupidity of the 
court and the bankers of Madrid. They enslaved 
e indolent, inoflfensive, and confiding natives, who 
perished by thousands, and even by millions, under 
that new and unnatural bondage. A humane eccle- 
siastic advised the substiturion of Afiicans reduced 
cBpti\'ity*in their native wars, and a pious princess 
adopted the suggestion, with a dispensation from 
the Head of the Church, granted on the gi-ound of 
the prescriptive right of the Christian to enslave the 
heathen, to effect his conversion. The ciDlonists of 
North America, innocent in their unconsciousness 
of wrong, encouraged the slave traffic, and thus the 
labor of subduing their tenntory devolved chiefly 
upon the African race. A happy conjuncture brought 
on an av/akening of the conscience of mankind to 
the injustice of slavery, simultaneously with the in- 
dependence of the Colonies. Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, wel- 
comed and embraced the spirit of universal eman- 
cipation. Renouncing luxury, they secured influence 
and empire. But the States of the South, misled by 
a new and profitable culture, elected to maintain 
and perpetuate (ilavery ; and thus, choosing luxury, 
they lost power and empire. 

When this answer shall be given, it will appear 
that the question of dissolving the Union is a com- 
plex question ; that it embraces the fearfiil issue 
whether the Union shall stand, and slavery, under 
the steady, peaceful action of moral, social, and 
pohtical causes, be removed by gradual, voluntary 
cffoit, and with compensation, or whether the Union 
tiiali be dissolved, and civil wars ensue, bringing on 
'nolont, but complete and immediate, emancipation. 
We ore now arrived at that stage of our national 
progress when that crisis can be foreseen, when 
we must foresee it. It is directly before us. Its 
shadow is upon us. It darkens the legislative halls, 
the temples of worship, and the home and the hearth. 
Every question, political, civil, or ecclesiastical, how- 
over foreign to the subject of slavery, brings up 
slavery as an incident, and the incident supplants the 
principal question. We hear of nothing but slavery, 
and we can talk of nothing but slavery. And now, 
it seems to mo that all our difficulties, embarrass- 
ments, and dangers, arise, not out of unlawful per- 
versions of the question of slavery, as some suppose, 
but from the want of moral courage to meet this 
qneslion of emancipation as we ought Conse- 
quently, we hear on one side demands — absurd, 
indeed, but y(5t unceasing — for an immediate and 
unconditional abolition of slavery ; as if any power, 
escept the people of the slave States, could abolish 
it, and as if they could be moved to abolish it by 
merely sounding the trumpet violently and proclaim- 
ing emancipation, while the institution is interv/oven 



with all their social and political interests, constitU' 
rions, and customs. 

On the other hand, our statesmeTi say that " sla- 
very has always existed, and, for aught they know or 
can do, it always must exist. God permitted it, and 
he alone can indicote the way to remove it." As if 
the Supreme Creator, after giving us the instructions 
of his providence and revelation for the illumination 
of our minds and consciences, did not leave ub in 
all human transactions, with due invocations of his 
Holy Spirit, to seek out his will and execute it for 
ourselves. 

Here, then, is the point of my separation from 
both of these parties. I feel assured that slavery 
must give way, and will give way, to the 8€Uutaiy 
instructions of ecouQmy, and to the ripening influ- 
ences of humanity ; that emancipation is inevitable, 
and is near ; that it may be hastened , or hindered ; 
and that whether it be peaceful or violent depends 
upon the question whether it be hastened or hin- 
dered ; that all measures which fortify slavery, or 
extend it, tend to the consummarion of violence; 
all that check its extension, and abate its strength, 
tend to its peaceful extirpation, Bnt I will adopt 
none but lawful, constitutional, and peaceful means, 
to secure even that end ; and none such can I or will 
I forego. Nor do I know any important or respon- 
sible body that proposes to do more than this. No 
free State claims to extend its legislation into a slave 
State. None claims that Congress shall usurp power 
to abolish slavery in the slave States. None claims 
that any violent, unconstitutional, or unlawful meas- 
ure shall be embraced. And, on the other hand, if 
we offer no scheme or plan for the adoption of the 
slave State8,.^ith the assent and co-operation of 
Congress, it is only because the slave States are 
unwilling as yet to receive such suggestions, or even 
to entertain the question of emancipation in any 
form. 

But, sir, I will take this occasion to say, that, 
while I cannot agree with the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts in proposing to devote eighty 
millions of dollars to remove the free colored pop- 
ulation from the slave States, and thus, as it appears 
to me, fortify slavery, there is no reasonable limit 
to which I am not willing to go in applving the 
national treasures to effect the peaceful, voluntar/ 
removal of slavery itself. 

I have thus endeavored to show that there is not 
now, nnd there is not likely X» occur, any adequate 
cause for revolution in regard to slavery. But you 
reply that, nevertheless, you must have guaranties ; 
and the first one is for the surrender of fugitives from 
labor. That guaranty you cannot have, as I have 
already shown, because you cannot roll back the 
tide of social progress. You' must be content with 
what you have. If you wage war ngainst ns, yoa 
can, at most, only conquer us, and then all yoa caa 
get, will be a treaty, and that you have already. 

But you insist on a guaranty against the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, or war. 
Well, when you shall have declared war against tis, 
what shall hinder us from immediately decreeing 
that slavery shall cease within the national capital ? 

You say that you will not submit to the exclusion 
of slaves from the new Territories. What will you 
gain by resistance? Liberty follows the sword, 
although her sway is one of peace and beneficence. 
Can you propagate slavery, then, by the sword ? 

You insist that you cannot submit to the freedom 
with which slavery is discussed in the free States. 
Will wat«— a war for slsveiy — arrest or even mod- 
erate that discussion 7 No, sir; that discuasion will 
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not ccnHti ; wnr would only infliuno it to a groutor 
hoiplit. It is (1 iMU-t of tlio euu'iml cuiiflict between 
truth nnd vnor — -l)i>tW4>i>n mind nnd phyeirul forco — 
tlio conflict of iiiiin ngninMt the obstiiclca which op- 
nosci hifl way to nn ultiinutc and gloiioim destiny. 
It will go on luitil you shall terminate it in the only 
Way in which nny State or notion has over termi- 
nated it — ^l)y yielding to it — yielding in your own 
time and in your own manner, indeed, but ncvcrthe- 
lep8 yieldijig to the progress of emancipation. You 
will do this, sooner or later, whatever may be your 
opinion now ; bcciuit,3 nations which were prudent 
Dnd humane, and vise as you arc, have done so 
already. 

Sir, the slave States have no reason to fear that 
this inevitable change will go too fnr or too fast for 
their safety or welfare. It cannot well go too fast 
Or too far, if the only altcrnntivo is a war of races. 

But it cannot go too fast. Slavery has a reliable 
Ond accommodating ally in a party in the free States, 
which, though it claims to be, and doubtless is in 
runny respects, a party of progress, finds its sole 
Security for its political power in the support and 
aid of slavery in the slave States. Of course, I do 
not include in that party those who are now co-oper- 
ating in maintaining the cause of Freedom against 
Slavery. I am not of that party of progress which 
in the North thus lends its support to slavery. But 
it is only just and candid that 1 should bear witness 
to its fidelity to the interests of slavery. 

Slavery has, moreover, a more natural alliance 
with the aristocracy of the North and with the aris- 
tocracy of Europe. So long as Slavery shall pos- 
sess tlie cotton-fields, the sugar-fields, and the rice- 
fields of the world, so long will Commerce and 
* Capital yield it toleration and sympathy. Emanci- 
pation is a democratic revolution. It is Capital that 
arrests !ill democratic revolr '.ions. It was Capital 
that in a single year rolled back the tide of revolu- 
tion from the base of the Carpathian mountains, 
across the Danube and the Rhine, into the streets 
of Paris. It is Capital that is rapidly rolling back 
the thr(jne of Napoleon into the chambers of the 
Tuilerics. 

Sluvei-y has a guaranty still stronger than these in 
the prejudices of caste and color, which induce even 
large majorities in all the free States to regard sjrm- 
putliy with the slave as an act of unmanly humilia- 
tion and s«lf-abasoment, although Philosophy meekly 
express^'s her distrust of the asserted natural supe- 
riority of the white race, and confidently denief that 
such u superiority, if justly claimed, could gjve a 
title to oppression. 

There remains one more guaranty — one that has 
seldom failed you, and will seldom fail you hereaf- 
ter. New States cling in closer alliance than older 
ones to the Federal power. The concentration of 
the siavo power enables you for long periods to con- 
trol the Federal Government with the aid of the new 
Stales, I do not know the sentiments of the repre- 
sentatives of California ; but, my word for it, if they 
should be admitted on this floor to-day, against your 
most obstinate opposition, they would, ou all ques- 
tions really afiecting your interests, be found at your 
side. 

With these alliances to break the force of emanci- 
pation, there will be no disunion and no secession, 
I do not say that there may not be disturbance, though 
1 do not apprehend even that. Absolute regularity 
and order in administration have not yet been es- 
tablished in any Government, and unbroken popular 
tranquillity has not yet. been attained in even the 
most advanced condition of human society. The 



machinery of our syHtem is necussnrily complex. A 
pivot may fail out here, a lever may bo dispiacod 
theiv, a wheel may fall out of gearing clsowhoro 
but the machinery will soon recover its regularity 
and move on just as before, with even better adn 
tatirm and adjustment to overcome now obstructiot 

There are many well-disposed persons who i 
alarmed at the occurrence of any such disturban 
Tho failuro of a legislative body to organize it. 
their apprehension a fearllil omen, and an extm-ct 
stitutional assemblage to consult upon public nffnirg 
is with thorn cause for desperation. Even Sonaton 
speak of the Union as if it existed only by consent, 
and, as it seems to be implied, by the assent of the 
Legislatures of the States. On the contrary, the 
Union was not founded in voluntaiy choice, nor doei 
it exist by voluntary consent. 

A Union was pi-oposed to the colonies by Fronk- 
lin and others, in 1754 ; but such was their aversion 
to an abridgment of their own importance, respect* 
ively, that it was rejected even under tlie pressura 
of a disastrous invasion by Fnince. 

A Union of choice was proposed to the colonics 
in 1775 ; but so strong was their opposition that they 
went through and through the war of Independence 
without having established nsore than a mere council 
of consultation. 

But with Independence came enlarged interests 
of agriculture — absolutely new interests of manufac- 
tures — interests of commerce, of fisheries, of naviga- 
tion, of a common domain, of common debts, of 
common revenues and taxation, of the administra. 
tion of justice, of public defence, of public honor; 
in short, interests of common nationality and sov. 
ereignty — interests which at last compelled the adop- 
tion of a more perfect Union — a National Govera* 
ment. 

The genius, t-jlents, and learning of Hamilton, of 
Jay, and of Madison, surpassing perhaps the intd' 
lectual power ever exerted before for the establish* 
ment of a Government, combined with the serene 
but mighty influence of Washington, were only suf- 
ficient to secure the reluctant adoption of the Con- 
stitution that is now the object of all our nfifections 
and of tlie hopes of mankind. No wonder that the 
conflicts in which that Constitution was born, and 
the almost desponding solemnity of Washington, in 
his Farewell Address, impressed his countrymen and 
mankind with a profound distrust of its perpetuity! 
No wonder that while the murmurs of that day are 
yet ringing in our ears, we cherish that distrust, with 
pious reverence, as a national and patriotic senti- 
ment ! 

But it is time to prevent the abuses of that senti- 
ment. It is time to shake off that fear, for fear is 
always weakness. It is time to remember that 
Government, even when it arises by chance or acci- 
dent, and is administered capriciously and oppres- 
sively, is ever the strongest of nil human institutions, 
surviving many social and ecclesiastical changes 
and convulsions ; and that this Constitution of ours 
has all the inherent strength common to Govern- 
ments in general, and added to them hns also the 
solidity and firmness derived from broader and deep- 
er foundations in national justice, and a better ciril 
adaptation to promote the welfare and happiness of 
mankind. 

The Union, the crpature of necessities, physicnl, 
moral, social, and political, endures by virtue of tho 
same necessities ; and these necessities are stronger 
than when it was produced — stronger by the greater 
amplitude cf territory now covered by it — stronger 
by tho sixfold increase of the society living under 
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its beneficent pnitoction — stronger by tlio nngnicntii- 
tiou ten thousund times of tiie licliU, tbo \v(ii'kHii(i])8, 
the mines, tmd tbo sliipR, of that KOeiety ; of its pro- 
ductioiiB of tbo si'u, of the plough, of Uie loom, and 
of tho anvil, in their constiiiit circle of internal nnd 
inteniHtlonal excbaugo — stronger in tho long rivers 
penetrating regions before unknown — stronger in 
ttli tho artificial roads, canals, and other channels 
and avenues essential not only to trade but to de- 
fence — stronger in steam navigation, in steam loco- 
motion on the land, and in telegraph communica- 
tions, unknown when tho Constitution was adopted 
—stronger in the freedom and in the growing em- 
pire of tlie Boas — strouger in tho clement of national 
honor in all lands, and stronger than all in the now 
settled habits of veneration and ntlection for institu- 
tions so stupendous and so useful. 

The Union, then, is, not because merely that men 
choose that it shall be, but because some Govern- 
ment must exist here, and no other Government 
than this can. If it could bo dashed to atoms by 
the whirlwind, the lightning, or the earthquake, to- 
day, it would rise again in all its just and magnifi- 
cent proportions to-morrow. 

This nation is a globe, still accumulating upon ac- 
cumulation, not a dissolving sphere. 

I have heard somewhat here, and almost for the 
first time in my life, of divided allegiance— of alle- 
giance to the South and to the Union — of allegiance 
to States severally and to the Union. Sir, if sympa- 
thies with State emulation and pride of achievement 
could be allowed to raise up another sovereign to 
divide the allegiance of a citizen of the United States, 
I might recognise the claims of the Stiite to which, 
by birth and gratitude, I belong— to tho State of 
Hamilton and Jay, of Schuyler, of the Clintons, and 
of Fulton — the State which, with less than two hun- 
dred miles of natural navigation connected with the 
ocean, has, by her own enterprise, secured to herself 
the commerce of the continent, and is steadily ad- 
vancing to the command of the commerce of the 
world. But for all this I know only one country 
and one sovereign — the United States of America 
and the American People. And such as my allegi- 
ance is, is the loyalty of every other citizen of the 
United States. As I speak, he will speak when his 
time arrives. He knows no other country and no 
other sovereign. He has life, liberty, pruperty, and 
precious afifections, and hopes for himself and for 
his posterity, treasured up in the ark of the Union. 



He knows as well and feels ns strongly as 1 do that 
this Government is liis own Government; that be is 
a part of it ; that it was vstnblished for him, and 
that it is mnintninod by him ; tjint it is tho only truly 
wise, just, free, and equal government that has ever 
existed ; that no other government could be so wise, 
just, free, nnd equal ; and that it is safer and moro 
beneficent than any which time or change could bring 
into its place. 

You may tell mo, sir, that although all this may 
bo true, yet tho trial of faction has not yet been 
made. Sir, if tho trial of faction has not been made, 
it has not been because faction has not always ex- 
isted, and has not always menaced a trial, hut be- 
cause faction could find no fulci-um on which to 
place tho lever to subvert the Union, as it can find 
no fulcrum now ; and in this is my confidence. I 
would not rashly provoke tho trial; but I will not 
puffer a fear, which I have not, to make mc compro- 
mise one sentiment, one principle of truth or justice, 
to avert a danger that all experience teaches nie is 
purely ehimeiical. Let, then, those who distrust 
the Union make compromises to save it. I shall not 
impeach their wisdom, as I certainly cannot their 
patriotism ; but indulging no such epprehensions 
myself, I shall vote for the admission of Cnlifoniia 
directly, without conditions, without qualifications, 
and without compromise. 

For the vindication of that vote I look not to the 
verdict of the passing hour, disturbed as the public 
mind now is by conflicting interests and passions, 
but to that period, happily not fiir distant, when the 
vast regions over which we ave now legislating shall 
have received their destined inhabitaiits. 

While looking forward to that day, its countless 
geneiations seem to me to be rising up and passing 
in dim and shadowy review before us; and a voice 
comes forth from their serried ranks, saying : " Waste 
your treasures and your armies, if you will ; raze 
your fortifications to the ground; sink your navies 
into the sea ; ti-ansmit to us even a dishonored name, 
if you must ; but the soil you hold in trust for us — 
give it to us free. You found it free, and conquered 
it to extend a better and surer freedom over it. 
Whatever choice you have made for yourselves, let 
us have no partial freedom ; let us all be free ; let 
the version of your broad domain descend to us 
unincumbered, and free from the calamities and tho 
sorrows of human bondage." 
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NEBRASKA AND KANSAS. 



The proposed Territory of JSTebraska comprises in all that part of the Ter- 
ritory of the United States included within the following limits, except such 
portions thereof as are hereinafter expressly exempted from the operations 
of this act, to wit : beginning at a point in the Missouri river, where the 
fortieth parallel of north latitude crosses the same ; thence west on said 
parallel to the summit of the highlands separating the waters flowing into 
Green river or Colorado of the west from the waters flowing into the great 
basin ; thence northward on the said highlands to the summit of the Eocky 
mountains ; thence on said summit northward to the forty-ninth parallel of 
north latitude ; thence west on said parallel to the western boundary of the 
Territory of Minnesota ; thence southward on said boundary to the Missouri 
river ; thence down the main channel of said river to the place of begin- 
ning. 

The proposed Territory of Kansas consists of all that part of the Territory 
of the United States included within the following limits, except such por- 
tions thereof as are hereinafter expressly exempted from the operations of this 
act, to wit: beginning at a point on the western boundary of the State of 
Missouri, where the thirty-seventh parallel of north latitude crosses the 
same ; thence west on said parallel to the eastern boundary of New Mexico ; 
thence north on said boundary to latitude thirty-eight; thence following 
said boundary westward to the summit of the highlands dividing the waters 
flowing into the Colorado of* the West or Green river, from the waters flow- 
ing into the great basin; thence northward on said summit to the fortieth 
parallel of latitude ; thence east on said parallel to the western boundary 
of the State of Missouri ; thence south with the western boundary of said 
State, to the place of beginning. 

The following proviso applies to both Nebraska and Kansas : Provided^ 
That nothing in this act contained shall be construed to impair the rights of 
person or property now pertaining to the Indians in said Territory, so long 
as such rights shall remain unextinguished by treaty between the United 
States and such Indians, or to include any territory which, by treaty with 
any Indian tribe, is not, without the consent of said tribe, to be included 
within the territorial limits or jurisdiction of any State or Territory ; but all 
such Territory shall be excepted out of the boundaries, and constitute no 
part of the Territory until said tribe shall signify their assent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States to be included within the said Territqry, or to 
affect the authority of the government of the United States to make any 
regulation respecting such Indians, their lands, property, or other rights, by 
treaty, law, or otherwise, which it would have been competent to the gov- 
ernment to make if this act had never passed. 
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MR. DOUGLAS'S EEPOET 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, JAN. 4, 1854. 



The Committee on Territories, to which was referred a hiU for an act to establish tlie Territory of 
NebrasJca, have given the same that serious and deliberate consideration which its great importance 
demands, and beg leave to report it back to the Senate with various amendments, in the form of 
a substitute for tJie biU: 



The principal amendments which your commit- 
tee deem it their duty to commend to the favora- 
ble action of the Senate, in a special report, are 
those in wliich the principles established by the 
compromise measures of 1850, so far as they are 
applicable to territorial organizations, are proposed 
to be afiSrmed and carried iiato practical operation 
within the limits of the new Territory. 

The wisdom of those measures is attested, not 
less by their salutary and beneficial effects, in al- 
laying sectional agitation and restoring peace and 
harmony to an irritated and distracted people, 
tliau by the cordial and almost universal, appro- 
bation with which they have been received and 
sanctioned by the whole country. In the judg- 
ment of your committee, tliose measures were 
intended to have a far more comprehensive and 
enduring effect than the mere adjustment of the 
difficulties arising out of the recent acquisition of 
Mexican territory. They were designed to es- 
tablish certain great principles, whicli would not 
only furnisli adequate remedies for existing evils, 
but, in all time to come, avoid tlie perils of a 
similar agitation, by withdrawing the question of 
slavery from the hails of Congress and the political 
arena, and committing it to the arbitrament of 
those who were immediately interested in it, and 
alone responsible for its consequences. With the 
view of conforming their action to what they 
regard the settled policy of the government, sanc- 
tioned by the approving voice of the American 
people, your con)mittee have deemed it their duty 
to incorporate and perpetuate, in their t^ritorial 
bill, the principles and spirit of those measures. 
If any other consideration were necessary, to ren- 
der the propriety of this course imperative upon 
the committee, they may be found in the fact, that 
the Nebraska country occupies the same relative 
position to the slavery question, as did New 
Mexico and Utah, when those territories were 
organized. 

It was a disputed point, whether slaverj' was 
prohibited by law in the country acquired from 
Mexico. 6a the one hand it was contended, as a 
legal proposition, that slavery having been pro- 
hibited by the enactments of Mexico, according 
to the laws of nations, we received the country 
with all its local laws and domestic institutions 
atfciched to the soil, so far as they did not conflict 
with the Constitution of the United States; and 
that ft law, either protecting or prohibiting slave- 
ryj ivas not repugnant to that instrument, as was 



evidenced by the fact, that one-half of the States 
of the Union tolerated, while the other half pro- 
hibited, the institution of Sli»very. On the other 
hand it was insisted that, by virtue of the Consti- 
tufion of the United States, every citizen had a 
right to remove to any Territory of the Union, 
and carry his property with him under the pro- 
tection of law, whether that property consisted in 
persons or things. The difficulties arising from 
this diversity of opinion were greatly aggravated 
by the fact, that there were many persons on both 
sides of the legal controversy who were unwilling 
to abide the decision of the courts on the legal 
matters in dispute; thus, among those who claim- 
ed that the Mexican laws were still in force, and 
consequently tliat slavery was already prohibited ia 
those territories by valid enactment, there were 
many who insisted upon Congress making the mat- 
ter certain, by enacting another prohibition. In like 
manner, some of those who argued that the 
Mexican laws had ceased to have any binding 
force, and that the Constitution tolerated and pro- 
tected slave property in those territories, were 
unwilling to trust the decision of the courts upon 
that point, and insisted that Congress should, by 
direct enactment, remove all legal obstacles to the 
introduction of slaves into those territories. 

Such being the character of the controversy, in 
respect to the territory acquired from Mexico, a 
similar question has arisen in regard to the right 
to hold slaves in the proposed territory of Nebras- 
ka when the Indian laws shall be withdrawn, and 
the country thrown open to emigration and settle- 
ment By the 8th section of " an act to authorize 
the people of the Missouri Territory to form a con- 
stitution and State government, and for the ad- 
mission of such State into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States, and to prohibit 
slavery in certain territories," approved March 6, 
1820, it was provided: "That, in all that territory 
ceded by France to the United States under the 
name of Louisiana, which lies north of thirty-six 
degrees and thirty minutes north latitude, not in- 
cluded within the limits of the State contemplated 
by this act, slavery and involuntary servitude, 
otherwise than in the punishment of crimes whereof 
the parties shall have been duly convicted, t^ball 
be, and is hereby, forever prohibited: Provided 
always, That any person escaping into the same, 
from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed, 
in any State or Territory of the United States, 
such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and con- 
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veyod to the person claiming his or her labor or 
service, as aforesaid." 

Under this section, as in the case of the Mexi- 
can law in New Mexico and Utah, it is a disputed 
point whether slavery is prohibited in the Ne- 
braska country by valid enactment. The decision 
of tliis question involves the constitutional power 
of Congress to pass laws prescribing and regulating 
the domestic institutions of the various territories 
of the Union. In the opinion of those eminent 
statesmen, who hold that Congress is invested 
with no rightful authority to legislate upon the 
subject of slavery in the territories, the 8 th section 
of the act preparatory to the admission of Missouri 
is null and void ; while the prevailing sentiment 
in large portions of the Union sustains the doctrine 
that the Constitution of the United States secures 
to every citizen an inalienable right to move into 
any of the territories with his property, of what- 
ever kind and description, and to hold and enjoy 
the same under the sanction of law. Your com- 
mittee do not feel themselves called upon to enter 
into the discussion of these controverted questions. 
They involve the same grave issues which pro- 
duced the agitation, the sectional strife, and the 
fearful struggle of 1850. As Congress deemed it 
wise and prudent to refrain from deciding the mat- 
ters in controversy then, either by affirming or 
repealing the Mexican laws, or by an act declara- 
tory of the true intent of the Constitution and the 
extent of the protection afforded by it to slave 
property in the territories, so your committee are 
not prepared now to recommend a departure from 
the course pursued on that memorable occasion, 
either by affirming or repealing the 8th section of 
the Missouri act, or by any act declaratory of the 
meaning of tlio Coastitution in respect to tiie legal 
points in dispute. 

Your committee deem it fortunate for the peace 
of the country, and the security of the Union, that 
the controversy then resulted in the adoption of 
the compromise measures, which the two great 
political parties, with singular unanimity, have 
affirmed as a cardinal article of their iaith, and 
proclaimed to the world, as a final settlement of 
the controversy and an end of the agitation. A 
due respect, therefore, for the avowed opinions of 
Senators, as well as a proper sense of patriotic 
duty, enjoins upon your committee the propriety 
and necessity of a strict adherence to the princi- 
ples, and even a literal adoption of the enactments 
of that adjustment in all their territorial bills, so 
far as the same are not locally inapplicable. 
Those enactments embrace, among other thuigs, 
less material to the matters under consideration, 
the following provisions : 

" When admitted aa a State, the said Territory 
or any portion of the same, shall be received into 
the Union, with or without slavery, as their con- 
stitution may prescribe at the time of their ad- 
mission." 

"That the legislative power and authority of 
said Territory sliall be vested in the governor and 
a legislative assembly." 

"That the legislative power of said Territory 
shall extend to all rightful subjects of legislation, 
consistent with the Constitution of the United 
States and the provisions of this act; but no law 
shall be passed interfering with the primary dis- 
posal of the soil; no tax shall be impoaed upon 



the property of the United States ; nor shall the 
lands or other property of non-residents be taxed 
higher than the lands or other property of resi- 
dents." 

" Writs of error and appeals from the final de- 
cisions of said supreme court shall be allowed, and 
may be taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the same manner and imder the same 
regulations as from the circuit courts of the United 
States, where the value of the property or the 
amount in controversy, to be ascertained by the 
oath or affirmation of either party, or other com- 
petent witness, shall exceed one thousand dollars, 
except only that, in all cases involving title to 
slaves, the said writs of error or appeals shall be 
allowed and decided by the said supreme court, 
without regard to the value of the matter, proper- 
ty, or title in controversy ; and except, also, that 
a writ of error or appeal shall also be allowed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, from the 
decisions of the said supreme court created by this 
act, or of any judge thereof or of the district 
coui-ts created by this act, or of any judge thereof, 
upon any writ of habeas corpus involving the 
question of personal freedom ; and each of the 
said district courts shall have and exercise the 
same jurisdiction in all cases arising under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States as is 
vested in the circuit and district courts of the 
United States ; and the said supreme and district 
courts of the said Territory, and the respective 
judges thereof shall and may grant writs of 
habetis corpus in all cases in which the same are 
granted by the Judges of the United Sti>tes in tho 
District of Columbia." 

To which may be added the following propo- 
sition affirmed by the act of 1850, knovrn as tho 
fugitive slave law: 

That tho provisions of the "act respecting 
fugitives from justice, and persons escaping froni 
the service of their masters," approved February 
12, 1793, and the provisions of the "act to amend 
and supplementary to the aforesaid act, approved 
September 18, 1850, shall extend to. and be in 
force, in all the organized territories," as well as in 
the various States of the Union. 

From thesis provisions it is apparent that tho 
compromise measures of 1850 affirm and rest upon 
the following propositions — Fmt: That all ques- 
tions pertaming to slavery in tho territories, and 
in the new States to be formed therefrom, are to 
be lefl; to the decision of the people residing there- 
in, by their appropriate representatives, to be 
chosen by them for that purpose. 

Second: That "all cases involving title to 
slaves," and "questions of personal freedom" are 
referred to the adjudication of the local tribunals, 
with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court ot 
the United States. 

Third: That the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States, in respect to fugitives from 
service, are to be carried into faithful execution in 
all "the organized territories" the same as in tlie 
States. The substitute for the bill which your 
committee have prepared, and which is commend- 
ed to the favorable action of the Senate, proposes 
to carry these propositions and principles into 
practical operation, in the precise language of tho 
compromise measures of 1850. 
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SPEECH OF THE HON. S. A. DOUGLAS, OF ILLINOIS. 

IN THE SENATE, JAN. 30, 1854. 



The Senate, as in Committee of the "Whole, 
proceeded to the consideration of the bill to or- 
ganize the Territory of Nebraska. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, when I pro- 
posed, on Tuesday last, that the Senate should 
proceed to the consideration of the bill to organ- 
ize the territories of Nebraska and Kansas, it 
was my purpose only to occupy ten or fifteen 
minutes in explanation of its provisions, I de- 
sired to- refer to two points ; first to those pro- 
visions relating to tlie Indians, and second to 
those which might be supposed to bear upon the 
question of slavery. 

The Committee, in drafting the bill, had in view 
the great anxiety which had been expressed by 
some members of the Senate to protect the rights 
of the Indians, and to prevent infringement upon 
them. By the provisions of the bill, I think we 
have so clearly succeeded, in that respect, as to 
obviate all possible objection upon that score. 
The bill itself provides that it shall not operate 
upon any of the rights or lands of the Indians, 
nor shall they be included within the limits of 
those territories until they shall by treaty with 
the United States expressly consent to come 
under the operations of the act, and be incorpo- 
rated within the limits of the territories. This 
provision certainly is broad enough and clear 
enough, explicit enough, to protect all tlie rights 
of the indians as to their persons and tlieir prop- 
erty. 

Upon the other point, that pertaining to the 
question of slavery in the territories, it was the 
intention of the committee to be equally explicit. 
We took the principles established by the compro- 
mise acts of 1850 as our guide, and intended to 
make each and every provision of the bill accord 
with those principles. Tlu'se measures estab- 
lished and rest upon the great principles of self- 
government, that tlie people sliould bo allowed to 
decide the questions of their domestic institutions 
for themselves, subject only to such limitations 
and restrictions as aro imposed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, instead of having 
them determined by an arbitrary or geographi- 
cal line. 

The original bill reported by the committee as 
a substitute for the bill introduced by the Senator 
from Iowa, [Mr. Dodge,] was believed to have 
accomplished this object. The amendment which 
was subsequently reported by us was only de- 
signed to. render that clear and specific, which 
seemed, in the minds of some, to admit of doubt 
and misconstruction. In some parts of the coun- 
try the original substitute was deemed and con- 
strued to be an amendment or a repeal of what 
has been known as the Missouri compromise, 



while, in other parts, it was otherwise construed. 
As the object of the committee was to conform to 
the principles established by the compromise 
measures of 1850, and to carry these principles 
into eftect in the territories, we thought it was 
better to recite in the bill precisely v/hat we under- 
stood to have been accomplished by those meas- 
ures, viz. : that the Missouri compromise, having 
been superseded by the legislation of 1850, has 
become and ought to be declared inoperative ; and 
hence we propose to leave the question to the 
people of the States and territories, subject only 
to the limitations and provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Sir, this is all that T intended to say, if the ques- 
tion had been taken up for consideration on Tues- 
day last; but since that time occurrences have 
transpired which compel me to go more fully into 
the discussion. It will be borne in mind that tlie 
senator from Ohio, [Mr. Chase,] then objected to 
the consideration of the bill, and asked for its 
postponement until this day, on the ground that 
tlicre had not been time to understand and con- 
sider its provisions ; and the senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Sdmner,] suggested that the post- 
ponement should be for one week for that 
purpose. These suggestions seeming to be rea- 
sonable, in the opinions of senators around me, I 
yielded to their request, and consented to tho 
postponement of the bill until this day. 

Sir, little did I suppose, at the time that I 
granted that act of courtesy to those two senators, 
that they had drafted and published to the world 
a document, over their own signatures, in which 
they arraigned me as liaving been guilty of a 
criminal betrayal of my trust, as having been 
guilty of an act of bad faith, and been engaged in 
an atrocious plot against the cause of free govern- 
ment. Little did I suppose that those two Sena- 
tors had been guilty of such conduct, when they 
called upon me to grant that courtesy, to give 
them an opportunity of investigating the substi- 
tute reported, the committee. I have since dis- 
covered that on that very morning the National 
Era, the abolition organ in this city, contained an 
address, sigried by certain abolition confederates, 
to the people, in which the bill is grossly misrep- 
resented, in which the action of the committee is 
grossly perverted, in which our motives are ar- 
raigned and our characters calumniated. And, 
sir, wliat is more, I find that there was a post- 
script added to tho address, published that very 
morning, in which the principal amendment re- 
ported by the committee was set out, and then 
coarse epithets applied to me by name. Sir, had 
I known thosr facts at the time I granted that act 
of indulgence, I should have responded to the re- 
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quest of those senators in such terms as their 
conduct deserved, so far as the rules of the Sen- 
ate and a respect for my own character would 
have permitted me to do. In order to show tlie 
character of this document, of which I shall have 
much to say in the course of my argument, I will 
read certain passages : 

" 'VV^e arraign this bill as a gross violation of a sacred 
pledge ; as a criminal hetrayal of precious rights ; as 
part and parcel of ur. atrocious plot to exclude from a 
vast vinoccupied region emigrants from the Old World, 
and free laborers from our own States, and convert it in- 
to a dreary region of despotism, inhabited by masters 
and slaves." 

A SENATOR: By whom is the address 
signed? . 

Mr. Douglas. It is signed " S. P. Chase, sena- 
tor from Ohio: Charles Sumner, senator from 
Massachusetts; J. R. Giddings and Edward 
Wade, representatives from Ohio ; Gerrit Smith, 
representative from New York; Alexander De 
Witt, representative from Massachusetts;" in- 
cluding, as I understand, all the abolition party in 
Congress. 

Then speaking of the Committee on Territo- 
ries, these confederates use this language : 

" The pt ettncct, therefore, that the territory, covered by 
the positive prohibition of 1820, sustains a'similar rela- 
tion to slavery with that acquired from Mexico, covered 
by no prohibition except that of disputed constitutional 
or .Vexican law, and that the compromise of 1850 re- 
quires the incorporation of the pro-slavery clauses of the 
L tsU and New islexico bill in the Nebraska act, are mere 
iiueiilions, ilesi^ned lo cover up from puhlic yepichtnsionmtdi- 
tated bad J'aiUi." 

" Mere inventions to cover up bad faith." 
Again: 

"Serviio demagogues may tell you that the Union can 
bti maintained only by submitting to the demands of 
tlavery.-' 

Then there is a postscript added, equally offen- 
sive to myself in which I am mentioned by name. 
The address goes on to make an appeal to the le- 
gislatures of the different States, to public meet- 
ings, and to ministers of the Gospel in their pul- 
pits, to interpose and arrest the vile proceeding 
which is about to be consummated by the senators 
who are thus denounced. That address, sir, 
bears date Sunday, January 22, 1854. Thus it 
appears, that on the holy Sabbath, while other 
senators were engaged in divine worship, these 
abolition confederates were assembled in secret 
conclave, plotting by what means they should 
deceive the people of the United States, and 
prostrate the character of brother senators. This 
was done on the Sabbath day, and by a set 
of politicians, to advance their own political 
and ambitious purposes, in the name of our holy 
religion. 

But this is not all. It was understood from the 
newspapers that resolutions were pending before 
the legislature of Ohio proposing to express their 
opinions upon this subject. It was necessary for 
these confederates to get up some exposition of 
the qiiestion by which they might fiicilitate the 
passage of the resolutions through that legwlature. 
Hence you find that on the same morning tliat this 
document appears over the names of these con- 
federates in the abolition organ of this city, the 
same document appears in the New York papers 
— certainly in the Tribune, Times, and Eveniup 
Post— hi which it is stated, by authority, that it is 



" signed by the senators and a majority of the rep- 
resentatives from the State of Ohio " — a statement 
which I have every reason to believe was utterly 
false, and known to be so at the time that these 
confederates appended it to the address. It was 
necessary, in order to carry out this work of de- 
ception, and to hasten the action of the Ohio legis- 
lature, under a misapprehension of the real facts, 
to state that it was signed, not only by the abo- 
lition confederates, but bj' the whole whig repre- 
sentation, and a portion of the democratic repre- 
sentation in the other House from the State of 
Ohio. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. President 

Mr. Douglas. Mr. President, I do not yield 
the floor. A senator who has violated all the rules 
of courtesy and propriety, who showed a con- 
sciousness of the character of the act he was 
doing by concealing from me all. knowledge of 
the fact — who came to me with a smiling face, 
and the appearance of friendship, even after 
that document had been uttered — who could get 
up in the Senate and appeal to my courtesy in 
order to get time to give the document a wider 
circulation before its infamy could be exposed ; 
such a senator has no right to my courtesy upon 
this floor. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. President, the senator mis- 
states the facts 

Mr. Douglas. Mr. President, I decline to 
yield the floor. 

Mr. CHASE. And I shall make my denial 
pertinent when the time comes. 

The PRESIDENT. Order. 

Mr. Douglas. Sir, if the Senator does inter- 
pose, in violation of the rules of the Senate, a 
denial of the fact, it may be that I shall be able 
to nail tliat denial, as I shall the statements in 
this address which are over his own signature, as 
a wicked fabrication, and prove it by the solemn 
legislation of this country. 

Mr. CHASE. I call the Senator to order. 

The PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illmois 
is certainly out of order, 

Mr. Douglas. Then I will only say that 1 
shall conflne mj'self to this document, and prove 
its statements to be false by the legislation of the 
country. Certainly that is in order. 

Mr. CHASE. You cannot do it. 

Mr. Douglas. The argument of this mani- 
festo is predicated upon the assumption that the 
policy of the fathers of the republic was to pro- 
hibit slavery in all the territory ceded by the old 
States to the Union, and made United States ter- 
ritory, for the purpose of being organized into new 
States. I take issue upon that statement. Such 
was not the practice in the early history of the 
government. It is true that in the territory north- 
west of the Ohio river slavery was prohibited by 
the ordinance of 1787 ; but it is also true that in 
the territory south of the Ohio river, slavery was 
pennitted and protected ; and it is also true that 
in the organization of the territory of Mississippi, 
in 1798, the provisions of the ordinance of 1787 
were applied to it, witii the exception of the sixth 
article, which prohibited slavery. Then, sir, you 
find upon the statute books under Washington 
and the early Presidents, provisions of law show- 
ing that in the southwestern territories the right 
to hold slaves wan clearly implied or recognized, 
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while in the northvrest territories it was prohib- 
ited. The only conclusion that can be fairly and 
honestly drawn from that legislation is, that it 
was the policy of the fathers of the republic to 
prescribe a line of demarkation between free 
territories and slaveholding territories by a natu- 
ral or a geographical line, being sure to make that 
line correspouc^ as near as might be, to the laws 
of climate, of production, and all those other causes 
that would control the institution and make it 
either desirable or undesirable to the people inhab- 
iting the respectivo territories. 

Sir, I wish you to bear in mind, too, that this 
geographical line, established by the founders of 
the republic between free territories and slave 
territories, extended as far westward as our terri- 
tory then reached ; the object being to avoid all 
agitation on the slavery question by settling that 
question forever, as far as our territory extended, 
which was then to the Mississippi river. 

When, in 1803, we acquired from France the 
territory known as Louisiana, ii became necessary 
to legislate for the protection of the inhabitants 
residing therein. It will be seen, by lodking into 
the bill establishing the territorial government in 
1805 for the territory of New Orleans, embracing 
the same country now known as the State of 
Louisiana, that the ordinance of 1787 was ex- 
pressly extended to that territory, exceptmg the 
sixth section, which prohibited slavery. That 
act implied that the territory of New Orleans 
was to be a slaveholdmg territory by making that 
exception in the law. But, sir, when they came 
to form what was then called the territory of 
Louisiana, subsequently known as the territory of 
Missouri, north of the thirty-third parallel, they 
used difierent language. They did not extend to 
it any of the provisions of the ordinance of 1787. 
They first provided that it should-be governed by 
laws made by the governor and the judges, and, 
when in 1812 Congress gave to tliat territory, 
under the name of the territory of Missouri, a 
territorial government, the people were allowed 
to do as they pleased upon tho subject of slavery, 
subject only to the limitations of tlie Constitution 
of the United States. Now what is the inference 
from tliat legislation? That shivery was, by impli- 
cation, recognized south of the thirty-third pa- 
rallel ; and north of that the people were left to 
exercise theu" own judgment and do as they 
pleased upon the subject, without any implication 
for or against the existence of the institution. 

This continued to be the condition of the coun- 
try in the Missouri Territory up to 1820, when 
the celebrated act which is now called the Missouri 
compromise was passed. Slavery did not exist 
in, nor was it excluded from the country now 
known as Nebraska. There was no code of laws 
upon the subject of slavery either way : First, for 
tho reason that slavery had never been introduced 
into Louisiana, and established by positive enact- 
ment It had grown up there by a sort of com- 
mon law, and been supported and protected. 
"When a common law grows up, when an institu- 
tion becomes established under a usage, it carries 
it 80 far as that usage actually goes, and no fur- 
ther. If it had been established by direct enact- 
ment, it might have carried it so far aa the politi- 
cal jurisdiction extended ; but, be that as it may, 
oy the act of 1812, creating tho Territory of Mis- 



souri, that territory was allowed to legislate upon 
the subject of slavery as it saw proper, subject 
only to the limitations which I have stated; and 
the country not inhabited or thrown open to set- 
tlement was set apart as Indian country, and ren- 
dered subject to Indian laws. Hence, the local 
legislation of the State of Missouri did not reach 
into that Indian country, but was excluded from 
it by the Indian code and Indian laws. The mu- 
nicipal regulations of Missouri could not go there 
until the Indian title had been extinguished, and 
the country thrown open to settlement. Such 
being the case, the only legislation in existence in 
Nebraska Territory at tho time that the Missouri 
act passed, namely, the 6th of March, 1.820, was a 
provision, in effect, that the people should be 
allowed to do as they pleased upon the subject of 
slavery. 

The Territory of Missouri having been left in 
that legal condition, positive opposition was made 
to the bill to organize a State government, with a 
view to its admission into the Union ; and a Sen- 
ator from my State, Mr. Jesse B. Thomas, intro- 
duced an amendment, known as the eighth sec- 
tion of the bill, in which it was provided that 
slavery should be prohibited north of 36° 30' north 
latitude, in all that country which we had acquired 
from France. What was the object of the enact- 
ment of that eighth section ? Was it not to go 
back to the original policy of prescribing bounda- 
ries to the limitation of free institutions, and of 
slave institutions, by a geographical line, in order 
to avoid all controversy in Congress upon the sub- 
ject? Hence they extended that geographical 
I line through all the territory purchased from 
France, which was as far as our possessions then 
reached. It was not simply to settle the question 
on that piece of country, but it was to carry out 
a great principle, by extending that dividing line 
as far west as our territory went, and running it 
onward on each new acquisition of territory. 
True, the express enactment of the eighth section 
of the Missouri act, now called the Missouri com- 
promise, only covered the territory acquired from 
France ; but the principles of the act, the objects 
of its adoption, tho reasons in its support, required 
that it should be extended indefinitely westward, 
so far as our territory might go, whenever new 
purchases should be made. 

Thus stood the question up to 1845, when the 
joint resolution for the annexation of Texas passed. 
There was inserted in that joint resolution a pro- 
vision, suggested in the first instance and brought 
before the House of Eepresentatives by myself, 
extending the Missouri compromise line indefi- 
nitely westward through the territory of Texas. 
Why did I bring forward that proposition ? Why 
did tho Congress of the United States adopt it ? Not 
because it was of the least practical importance, 
so far as the question of slavery within tho limits 
of Texas was concerned ; for no man ever dreamed 
that it had any practical effect there. Theu why 
was it brought forward? It was for the purpose 
of preserving the principle, in order that it might 
be extended still further westward, even to the 
Pacific ocean, whenever we should acquire tho 
country that far. I will here read that clause. It 
is the third article, second section, and is in those 
words : 

"New States, of convenient fize, not exceeding four In 
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number, in addition to said State of Tozas, having suffi- 
cient population, may hereafter, by the consent of said 
State, be formed out of the territory thereof, which shall 
be ODtitled to admission under the provisions of the fede- 
ral Constitution. And such States as may be formed out 
of that portion of said territory lying south of 36 degrees 
30 minutes north latitude, commonly known as the Mis- 
souri compromise line, shall be admitted into the Union, 
witli or without slavery, as the people of each State ask- 
ing admission may desire. And, in such State or States 
as shall b« formed out of said territory north of said Mis- 
souri compromise line, slavery or involuntary servitude 
(excejit for crime) shall be prohibited. 

It will be seen that it contains a very remark- 
able provision, which is, that when States lying 
north of 36° 30' apply for admission, slavery shall 
be prohibited in their constitntions. I presume 
no one pretends that Congress could have power 
thus to fbtter a State applying for admission into 
this Union ; but it was neces.sary to preserve tiie 
principle of the Missouri compromise line, in order 
that it might afterwards be extended, and it was 
supposed that while Congress had no power to 
impose any such limitation, yet, as that was a 
compact with tlie State of Texas, tiiat State could 
consent for lierself that, when any portion of her 
own territory, subject to her own juris'diction and 
control, applied for admission, her constitution 
should bo in a particular form ; but that provision 
would not be binding on the new State one day 
after it was admitted into the Union. The other 
provision was that sucli States as should lie south 
of 30" 30' Should come into tlie Union witli or 
without slavery as each should decide in its con- 
stitution. Then, by that act, the Missouri com- 
promise was extended indefinitely westward, so 
far as the State of Texas went, that is, to the Rio 
del Korto; for our government at the time recog- 
nized the Rio del Norte as its boundary. We 
recognized, in many ways, and among thorn, by 
even paying Texas for it ten millions of dollars, in 
order that it might be included in and form a por- 
tion of tlio Territory of New Mexico. 

Then, sir, in 18^i8 we acquired from Mexico 
the country between the Rio del Norte and the 
Pacific Ocean. Immediately after that acquisition, 
the Senate, on my own motion, voted into a bill a 
provision to extend the Mis.'souri compromise in- 
definitely westward to the Pacific ocean, in the 
same sense and with the same understanding 
wiih which it was originally adopted. That pro- 
vision passed this body hy a decided majority, I 
think by ten at least, and went to the House of 
Representatives, and was defeated there by north- 
em votes. 

Now, air, let U8 pau.'je and consider for a mo- 
ment. The first time that the principles of the 
Mis.souri compromise were ever abandoned, the 
first time they were ever rejected by Congress, 
was by the defeat of that provision in the House 
of Representatives in 1848. By whom was that 
defeat elected ? By northern votes with freesoil 
proclivities. It was the defeat of that Missouri 
compromise tliat reopened the slavery agitation 
with all its fury. It was the defeat of that 
Missouri compromise that created the tremendous 
struggle of 1850. It was the defeat of that Mis- 
souri compromise that created the necessity for 
making a new compromise in 1850. Had we been 
faithful to the principles of the Missouri compro- 
mise in 1848, this question would not have 
arisen. "Who was it that was faithless ? I under- 
take to say it was the very men who now insist 



that the Missouri compromise was a solemn com 
pact and should never be violated or departed 
from. Every man who is now assailing the prin- 
ciple of the bill under consideration, so far as 1 
am advised, was opposed to the Missouri compro- 
mise in 1848. The very men who now arraign 
mo for a departure from the Missouri compromise 
are the men who successfully violated it, repudi- 
ated it, and caused it to be superseded by the 
compromise measures of 1S50. Sir, it is with 
rather bad grace that the men who proved 
faithless themselves should charge upon mo and 
others, who were ever faithful, the responsibili- 
ties and consequences of their own treacliery. 

Tl'.en, sir, as I before remarked, the defeat 
of the Missouri compromise in 1848 having 
creatod the necessity for the establishment of a 
now one in 1850, let us see what tiiat compromise 
was. 

The leading feature of the compromise of 1850 
was congressional non-intervention as to slavery 
in the Territories ; that the people of the Territo- 
ries, and of all the States, were to bo allowed to 
do as tHey pleased upon the subject of slavery, 
subjjict only to the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

That, sir, was the leading feature of the com- 
promise measures of 1850. Those measures, 
therefore, abandoned the idea of a geographical 
line as the boundary between free States and 
slave States ; abandoned it because compelled to 
do it from an inability to maintain it: and in lieu 
of that, substituted a great principle of self-gov- 
ernment which would allow the people to do as 
they tliought proper. Now the question is, when 
that new compromise, resting upon that great 
fundamental principle of freedom, was establish- 
ed, was it not an abandonment of the old one — 
the geographical line ? Was it not a supersedure 
of the old one within the very language of the 
substitute for the bill which is now under consid- 
eration? I say it did supersede it, because it 
applied its provisions as well to the north as to 
the south of 36" 30'. It established a principle 
which was equally applicable to the country noith 
as well as south of the parallel of 36° 30' — a 
principle of universal application. The authors of 
this abolition manifesto attempted to refute this 
presumption, and maintained that the compromise 
of 1850 did not supersede that of 1820, by quot- 
ing the proviso to the first section of the act to 
establish the Texan boundary and create the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico. That proviso was added, 
by way of amendment, on motion of Mr. Mason, 
of Virginia. 

I repeat, that in order to rebut the presump- 
tion, as I before stated, that the Missouri compro- 
mise was abandoned and superseded by the 
principles of the compromise of 1850, these 
confederates cite the following amendment, of- 
fered to the bill to establish the boundary ol 
Texas and create the Territory of New Mexico in 
1850. 

"Providfd, That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to impair or qualify anything contained in the 
tliird article of the second section of the joint resolution 
for annexing Texas to the United States, approved March 
1, 1345, either Ai regard! the number of States that may 
hereafter be formed out of tbo States of Texas or other- 
wise." 

I After quoting this proviso, they make the fol- 
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lowing statement, and attempt to gain credit for 
its truth by suppressing material facts which ap- 
pear upon the face of the same statute, and which, 
if produced, would conclusively disprove the 
statement : 

" It is solemnly decliired in the very compromise acts, 
' that noihin-g herein contained shaU be cimsirueA to impair or 
qualify the prohibition of slavery north of thirty -six de- 
ftrees thirty minutes and yet, in *.he face of this decla- 
ration, that sacred prohibition is said to be overthrown. 
Can presumption further go V 

I will now proceed to show that presumption 
could not go further than is exhibited in this de- 
claration. 

They suppress the following material facts, 
which, if produced, would have disproved their 
statement. They first suppress the fact that the 
same section of the act cuts off from Texas, and 
cedes -to the United States, all that part of Tex- 
as wliich lies north of 36° 30'. They then sup- 
pre.S3 the further fact that the same section of the 
law cuts off from Texas a large tract of country 
on the west, more than three degrees of longi- 
tude, and adds it to the territory of the United 
States. They then suppress the further fact that 
this territory thus cut off from Texas, and to 
which the Missouri compromise line applied, 
was incorporated into the territory of New 
Mexico. And then what was done ? It was in- 
corporated into that territory with this clause : 

" That, when admitted a. a State, the said territory, or 
any portion of the same, shall bo received into the Union 
with or without slavery, as their constitution may pru- 
ifcribe at the time of ita adoption." 

Tes, sir, the very bill and section from which 
they quote, cuts off all that part of Texas which 
was to be free by the Missouri compromise, to- 
gether with some on the south side of the line ; 
incorporates it into the territory of New Mexico ; 
and then says that the territory, and every portion 
of the same, shall come into the Union with or 
without slavery, as it sees proper. 

Wliat else does it do ? The sixth section of the 
same act provides that the legislative power and 
authority of this said Territory of New Mexico 
Bhail extend to all rightful subjects of legislation 
consistent with the Constitution of the United 
States and the provisions of the act, not except- 
ing slavorj'. Tims the New Mexican bill, from 
which they make that quotation, contains the 
provision that New Mexico, including that part of 
Texas whicli was cut off; should come into the 
Union with or without slavery, as it saw proper ; 
and in the mean time that the territorial legisla- 
lature should have all the authority over the sub- 
ject of slavery that they had over any other sub- 
ject, restricted only by the limitation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the provisions 
of the act. Now, I ask those Senators, do not 
those provisions repeal the Missouri compromise, 
80 far as it applied to the country cut off from Tex- 
as? Do they not annul it? Do they not snper- 
Bede it? If they do, then the address which has 
been put forth to the world by these confederates 
is an atrocious falsehood. If they do not, then 
■what do they mean when they charge me with 
having, 'in the substitute first reported from the 
committee, repealed it, with having annulled it, 
with having violated it, when I only copied those 
precise words ? I copied the precise words into 
my bill, aa reported from the committee, which 



were contained in the New Mexico bill. They 
say my bill annuls the Missouri compromise. If 
it does, it had already been done before by the 
act of 1850 ; for these words were copied from 
the act of 1850. 

Mr. "WADE. Why did you do it over again ? 

Mr. Douglas, •! will come to that point pre- 
sently. I am now dealing with the truth and veraci- 
ty of a combination of men who have assembled in 
secret caucus upon the Sabbath day to arraign my 
conduct and belie my motives. I say, therefore, that 
their manifesto is a slander either way ; for it says 
that the Missouri compromise was not superseded 
by the measures of 1850, and then it says that the 
same words in my bill do repeal and annul it 
They must be adjudged guilty of one falsehood in 
order to sustain the other assertion. 

Now, sir, I propose to go a little further, and 
show what was the real meaning of the amend- 
ment of the senator from Virginia, out of which 
these gentlemen have manufactured so much ca- 
pital in the newspaper press, and have succeeded 
by that misrepresentation, in procuring an ex- 
pression of opinion from the State of Rhode Island 
in opposition to this bill. I will state what its 
meaning is. 

Did it mean that the States north of 36° 30/ 
should have a clause in their constitutions pro- 
hibiting slavery ? I have shown that it did not 
mean that, because the same act says that they 
might come in with slavery, if they saw proper. I 
say it could not mean that for another reason : 
The same section containing that proviso cut off 
all that part of Texas north of 36° 30', and hence 
there was nothing for it to operate upon. It did 
not, therefore, relate to the country cut off. What 
did it relate to? Wliy, it meant simply this: By 
the joint resolution of 1845, Texas was annexed, 
with the right to form four additional States out 
of her territory ; and such States as were south of 
36° 30' were to come in with or without slaveiy, 
as they saw proper; and in such State or StatJa 
as wore north of that line slavery should be pro- 
hibited. When we had cut off all north of 36' 30', 
and thus circumscribed the boundary and dimin- 
ished the Territory of Texas, the question arose, 
how many States wiU Texas be entitled to under 
this circumscribed boundary. Certainly not four, 
it will be argued. Why? Because the original 
resolution of annexation provided that one of tha 
States, if not more, should be north of 36° 30'. It 
would leave it, then, doubtful whether Texas was 
entitled to two or three additional States under 
the circumscribed boundary. 

In order to put that matter to rest, in order to 
make a final settlement, in order to havo it expli- 
citly understood what was the meaning of Con- 
gress, the senator from Virginia offered the«mend- 
mcut that nothing therein contained should impmr 
that provision, either as to the number of States or 
otherwise, that is, that Texas should be entitled 
to the same number of States with.- her reduced 
boundaries as she would have been entitled to 
under her larger boundaries; and' those States 
shall come in with or without slavery^as they might 
prefer, being all south of 36^ 30', and nothing to 
impair that right shall be inferred fix>m the passage 
of the act. Such, air, was the meaning of that 
proposition. Any other construction of it wouM 
etullify the very character and. puipoeo cf its 
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mover, the senator from Yirginia. Such, then, was 
not only the intent of the mover, but such is the 
legal effect of the law; and I say that no man, 
after reading the other sections of the bill, uhose to 
which I liavo referred, can doubt that such was 
both the intent and the legal effect of that lav/. 

Then I submit to the Senate if I have not con- 
victed this manifssto, issued by the abolition con- 
federates, of being a gross falsification of the laws 
of the land, and by that falsification that an erro- 
neous and injurious impression has been created 
upon the pubUc mind. I am sorry to bo compelled 
to indulge in language of severity ; but there is no 
other language that is adequate to express the in- 
dignation with which I see this attempt, not only 
to mislead the pubUc, but to malign my character 
by deliberate falsification of the public statutes 
and the public records. 

In order to give greater plausibility to the falsi- 
fication of the terms of the compromise measures 
of 1850, the confederates also declare in their mani- 
festo that they (the territorial bills for the organi- 
zatiou of Utah and New Mexico) " applied to the 
territory aequkad from Mexico, and to that only. 
They were intended as a settlement of the contro- 
versy growing out of that acquisition, and of that 
controversy only. They must stand or fall by 
their own merits," 

I submit to the Senate if there is an intelligent 
man in America who does not know that that 
declaration is lalsified by the statute from which 
they quoted. They say that the provisions of 
that bill were confined to the territory acquired 
from Mexico, when the very section of the law 
from which they quoted that proviso did purchase 
a part of that very territory from the State of 
Texas. And the next section of the law included 
that Territory in the new Territory of ifexico. It 
took a small portion also of the old Louisiana 
purchase, and added that to the Territory of Now 
Mexico, and made up the rest out of the Mexican 
acquisitions. Then, sir, your statutes show, when 
applied to the map of the country, that the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico was composed of country 
acquired from Mexico, and also of territory ac- 
quired from Texas, and of territory acquired from 
France ; and yet in defiance of that statute, and 
in falsification of its terms, we are told, in order 
to deceive the people, that the bills w^ere confined 
to the purchase made from Mexico alone ; and in 
order to give it greater solemnity, they repeat it 
tvrice, fearing that it would not be believed the 
first time. What is more, the Territory of Utah 
was not confined to the country acquired from 
Mexico. That territory, as is well known to every 
man who understands the geography of the coun- 
try, includes a large tract of rich and fertile coun- 
try, acq'oired from France in 1803, and to which 
the eighth section of the Missouri act applied in 
1820. If these confederates do not know to what 
country I allude, I only reply that they should 
have known before they uttered the Msfihood, and 
imputed a crime to mo. 

But I will tell you to what country I allude. By 
the treaty of 1819, by which we acquired Florida 
and fixed a boundary between the United States 
and Spmn, the boundary was made of the Ar- 
kansas river to its sour'^e, and then the line ran duo 
north of the source of the Arkauaas to the 42dpar- 
tiUel, then along on the 42d parallel to the Pacific 



ocean. Tliat line, due north from the head of the 
Arkansas, leaves the whole middle part, described 
in such glowing terms by Colonel Freemont, to 
the east of the line, and hence a part of the Loui- 
siana purchase. Yet, inasmuch as that middle 
part is drained by the waters flowing into the 
Colorado, when we formed the territorial limits 
of Utah, instead of running that air-line, w© 
ran along the ridge of the mountains, and cut off 
that part from Nebraska, or from the Louisiana 
purchase, and included it within the limits of tho 
territory of Utu,h. 

Why did wo do it ? Because we sought for a na- 
tural and convenient boundary, and it was deemed 
better to take the mountains as a boundary, than by 
an air line to cut the valleys on one side of the 
mountains, and annex them to tho country on the 
other side. And why did we take these natural 
boundaries, setting at defiance the old boundaries ? 
The simple reason was that so long as w© acted 
upon the principle of settling the slavery question 
by a geographical line, so long we observed those 
bouudaries strictly and rigidly ; but when that was 
abandoned, in consequence of the action of free- 
soilers and abolitionists — when it was superseded 
by the compromise measures of 1850, whidi rested 
upon a great universal principle — there was no 
necessity for keeping in view the old and unnat- 
ural boundary. For that reason, in making the 
new territories, wo formed natural boundaries, ir- 
respective of the source whence our title was de- 
rived. In writing these bills I paid no attention 
to the fact whether the title was acquired fronx 
Louisiana, from France, or from Mexico ; for what 
difference did it make ? The principle which we 
had established in the bill would apply equally 
well to either. 

In fixing those boundaries, I paid no attention 
to the fact whether they included old territory or 
new territory — whether the country was covered 
by the Missouri compromise or not. Why 1 Be- 
cause the principles established in the bills super- 
seded tlio Missouri compromise. For tiiat reason 
we disregarded the old boundaries; disregarded 
tho territory to which it applied, and disregarded 
the source from whence the title was derived. I 
say, therefore, that a close examination of those 
acts clearly establishes the fact that it was the in- 
tent, as well as the legal effect of the compromise 
measures of 1850, to supersede the Missouri com- 
promise, and all geographical and territorial lines. 

Sir, in order to avoid any misconstruction, I will 
state more distinctly what my precise idea is upon 
this point. So far as the Utah an(J New Mex- 
ico bills included the territory wliicli had been 
subject to the Missouri compromise provision, to 
that extent they absolutely annulled tho Missouri 
compromise. As to tho unorganized territory not 
covered by those bills, it was superseded by tho 
principles of the compromise of 1850. We all 
know that the object of the comproraiso measureo 
of 1850 was to establish certain groat principles 
which would avoid the slavery agitation in alt 
time to come. Was it our object simply to pro- 
vide for a temporary evil? Was it our object to 
heal over an old sore, and leave it to break out 
again ? Was it our object to adopt a mere mise- 
rable expedient to apply to that territory, and to 
that alone, and leave ourselves entirely at sea, 
without compass, when new territory was oc- 
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quired or now tetiitorial organizations "were to be 
made? 

Was that the object for which the eminent and 
venerable senator from Kentucky [Mr. Clay] came 
here and sacrificed even his la^u energies upon the 
altar of his country ? Was that the object for 
which Webster, Clay, Cass, and all the patriots of 
that day, struggled so long and so strenuously? 
Was it merely the application oi a temporary ex- 
pedient, in agreeing to stand by past and dead le- 
gislation, that the Baltimore platform pledgedusto 
Bustain the compromise of 1850 ? Was it the un- 
derstanding of the whig party, when they adopted 
the compromise measures of 1850 as an article of 
political faith, that they were oniy agreeing 
to that which was past, and had no reference to 
the future? If that was their meaning; if that 
was their object, they palmed off an atrocious 
fraud upon the American people. Was it the 
meaning of the democratic party when we 
pledged ourselves to stand by the compromise of 
1850, that we spoke only of the past, and had no 
reference to the future ? If so, it was a gross de- 
ception. When we pledged our President to stand 
by the compromise measures, did we not under- 
stand that we pledged him as to his future action ? 
Was it as to his past conduct ? If it had been in 
relation to past conduct only, the pledge would 
have been untrue as to a ver/ large portion of the 
democratic; party. Men went into that conven- 
tion who had been opposed to the compromise 
measures — men who abliorred those measures 
when they were pending — men who never would 
have voted afiBrmatively on them. But, inasmuch 
as those measures had been passed and the 
country had acquiesced in them, audit was impor- 
tant to preserve tlie principle in order to avoid agi- 
tation in the future, these men said, we waive 
our past objections, and we will stand by you and 
with you in carrying out these p^iu(;i;)^?3 in the 
future. 

Such I understind to be the meaning oi ihe two 
great parties in Baltimore. Such I understand to 
have been the effect of their pledges. If they did 
not mean this, they meant merely to adopt resolu- 
tions which were never to be carried out, and 
which were designed to mislead and deceive the 
people for the mere purpose of carrying an elec- 
tion. 

I hold, then, that, as to the territory covered by 
the Utah and New Mexico bills, there was an ex- 
press annulment of the Missouri compromise; 
and as to all the other unorgauized territories, it 
was superseded by the principles of that legisla- 
tion, and we are bound to apply those principles 
to the organization of all new territories, to all 
which wo now own, or which we may hereafler 
acquire. If this construction be given, it makes 
that compromise a final adjustment. No other 
construction can possibly impart finality to it. By 
any other construction, the question is to bo re- 
opened the moment you ratify a new treaty ac- 
quiring an inch of country from Mexico. By any 
other construction you re-open the issue every 
livaQ you make a new territorial government 
But, sir, if you treat the compromise measures of 
1850 in the light of great principles, sufficient to 
remedy temporary evils, at the same time that 
tltey prescribe rules of action applicable every- 
where in iall time to come, then you avoid the 



agitation for ever, if you observe good faith to the « 
provisions of these enactments, and the principles 
estabhshed by them. 

Mr. Presidrat, T repeat that, so far as the ques- 
tion of slavery ta concerned, there is nothing in 
the bill under consideration which does not carry 
out the principle of the compromiso measures 
1850, by leaving the people to do as they please, 
subject only to the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States. If that principle is wrong, 
the bill is wrong. If that principle is right, the bill 
is right. It is unnecessary to quibble about phra- 
seology or words; it is not the mere words, the 
mere phraseology, that our constituents wish to 
judge by. They wish to know the legal effect of 
our legislation. 

The legal effect of this bill, if it be passed as re- 
ported by the Committee on Territories, is neither 
to legislate slavery into these territories nor out 
of them, but to leavii the people to do as they 
please, under the provisions and subject to the 
limitations of the Constitution of the United Statea 
Why should not this principle prevail? Why 
should any man, north or south, object to it? I 
will especially address the argument to my own 
section of country, and ask why should any 
northern man object to this principle ? If you wiU 
review the history of the slavery question in the 
United States, you will see that all the great re- 
sults in behalf of free institutions which have 
been worked out, have been accomplished by the 
operation of this principle, and by it alone. 

When these States were colonies of Great 
Britain, every one of them was a slaveholding 
province. When the Constitution of the United 
States was formed, twelve out of the thirteen were 
slave-holding States. Since that time six of those 
States have become free. How has this been 
effected. Was it by virtue of abolition agitation 
in Congress ? Was it in obclience to the dic- 
tates of the federal government ? Not at all ; bttt 
they have become free States under the silent but 
sure and irresistible working of that great princi- 
ple of self-government which teaches every people 
to do that which the interests of themselves and 
their posterity morally and peculiarly may re- 
quire. 

Under the operation of this principle, Now 
Hampshire became free, while South Carolina 
continued to hold slaves ; Connecticut abolished 
slavery, while Georgia held on to it; Rhode 
Island abandoned the institution, while Maryland 
preserved it ; New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania abolished slavery, while Virginia, North. 
Carolina, and Kentucky retained it Did they do 
it at your bidding ? Did they do it at the dicta- 
tion of the federal government ? Did they do it 
in obedience to any of your Wilmot provisos or 
ordinances of '87 ? Not at all: they did it by 
virtue of their rights as fVeemen under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, to establish and abol- 
ish such institutions ns they thought their own 
good required. 

Let me ask you, where have you succeeded in 
excluding slavery by an act of Congress from one 
inch of the American soil ? Tou may tell me 
that you did it in the Northwest Territory by the 
ordinance of 1787. Iwill showyoubythe history 
of the country that you "did not accomplish any 
such thing. You prohibited slavery there by lat/. 
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but you did not exclude it in fact. Ulinoia was a 
part of the northwest territory. "With the ex- 
ception of a few French and white settlements, it 
was a vast wilderness, filled with hostile savages, 
when the ordinance of I78t was adopted. Yet, 
air, when Illinois was organized with a territorial 
government, it established and protected slavery, 
and maintained it in spite of your ordinance and 
in defiance of its express prohibition. It is a cu- 
rious fact, that, 80 long as Congress said the ter- 
ritory of Illinois should not have slavery, she act- 
ually had it ; and on the very day when you with- 
drew your Congressional prohibition the people of 
lUiuois, of their own free will and accord, pro- 
vided for a system of emancipation. 

Thus you did not succeed in Illinois Territory 
with your ordinance or your "Wilmot Proviso, be- 
eauso the people there regarded it as an invasion 
of their rights ; they regarded it as an usurpation 
on the part of the federal government- They re- 
garded it as violative of the great pruiciples of 
self-government, and they determined that they 
would never submit even to have freedom so long 
as you forced it upon them. 

Nor must it be said that slavery was abolished 
in the constitution of Illinois in order to be ad- 
mitted into tiie Union as a State, in compliance 
with the ordinance of 178T ; for they did no such 
tiling. In the constitution with which the people 
of Illinois were admitted into tlie Union, they ab- 
solutely violated, disregarded, and repudiated 
your ordinance. The ordinance said tliat slavery 
should bo forever prohibited in that country. The 
constitution with which you received them into 
the Union as a State provided that all slaves then 
in the State should remain slaves for life, and that 
all persons bom of slave parents, after a certain 
day, should be free at a certain age, and that all 
persons born in the State after a certain other day 
should be free from the time of their birth. Thus 
tiicir State constitution, as well as their territorial 
legislation, repudiated your ordinance. Illinois, 
therefore, is a case in point to prove that when- 
over you have attempted to dictate institutions to 
any part of the United States, you hayo failed. 
T)ie same is true, though not to the same extent, 
with reference to the Territory of Indiana, where 
there were many slaves during the time of its 
territorial existence, and I believe also there were 
a few in the Territory of Ohio. 

But, sir, these abolition confederates, in their 
manifesto, have also referred to the wonderful re- 
sults of their policy in the State of Iowa and the 
Territory of Minnesota. Here, again, they happen 
to be in fault as to the laws of the land. The act 
to organize tho Territory of Iowa did not prohibit 
slavery, but the people of Iowa were allowed to 
do as they pleased under tho territorial govern- 
ment; for the sixth section of that act provided 
that the legislative authority should extend to all 
rightful siabjects of legislation oxcOt^t as to the dis- 
position of the public lands, and taxes in certain 
oases, but not excepting slavery. It may, how- 
erer, be said by some that slavery was prohibited 
in Iowa by virtue of that clause in the Iowa act 
wlrich declared the laws of "Wisconsin to be in 
force •^^lierein, inasmuch as the ordinance of 1787 
was one of tho laws of Wisconsin. It, however, 
thoy say tliis, they defeat their object, because 
tlie very clause which transfers tho laws of "Wis- 



consin to Iowa, and makes them of force therein, 
also provides that those laws are subject to be 
altered, modified, or repealed by the territorial 
legislature of Iowa. Iowa, therefore, was left to 
do as she pleased. Iowa, when she came to form 
a constitution and State government, preparatory 
to admission Lnto the Union, considered the sub- 
ject of free and slave institutions calmly, dispas- 
sionately, without any restraint or dictation, and 
determined that it would be to the interest of her 
people in their climate, and with their productions, 
to prohibit slavery ; and hence Iowa became a free 
State by virtue of this great principle of allowing 
the people to do as they please, and not in obedi- 
ence to any federal command. 

The abolitionists are also in the habit of refer- 
ring to Oregon as another instance of the triumph 
of their abolition policy. There again they have 
overlooked or n^srepresented the history of the 
country. Sir, it is well known, or if it is not, it 
ought to be, tliat for about twelve years you forgot 
to give Oregon any government or any protec- 
tion ; and during that period the inhabitants of 
that country established a government of their 
own, and, by virtue of their own laws, passed by 
their own representatives before you extended 
your jurisdiction over them, prohibited slavery by 
a unanimous vote. Slavery was prohibited there 
by the action of the people themselves, and not by 
virtue of any legislation of Congress. 

It is true that, in the midst of the tornado which 
swept over the country in 1848, 1849, and 1850, a 
provision was forced into the Oregon bill prohibit- 
ing slavery in that territory ; but that only goes 
to show that the object of those who pressed it 
was not so much to establish free institutions as to 
gain a political advantage by giving an ascendancy 
to their peculiar doctrines in the laws of the laud ; 
for slavery having been already prohibited there, 
and no man proposing to establish it, what was 
the necessity for insulting the people of Oregon by 
saying in your law that they should not do that 
which they had unanimously said they did not 
wish to do ? That was the only effect of your le- 
gislation so far as the Territory of Oregon was con- 
cerned. 

How was it U3 regard to California ? Eveiy one 
of these abolition confederates, who have thus 
arraigned me and tho Committee on Territories 
before the country, and have misrepresented our 
position, predicted that unless Congress interposed 
by law, and prohibited slavery in California, it 
would inevitably become a slave-holding State. 
Congress did not interfere ; Congress did not pro- 
hibit slavery. There was no enactment upon the 
subject ; but the people formed a State constitu- 
tion, and therein prohibited slavery. 

Mr. "WELLER. The vote was unanimous In 
the convention of Caliibmia for prohibition. 

Mr. DooGiiAa. So it was in regard to Utah 
and New Mexico. In 1850, we who resisted any 
attempt to force institutions upon the people of 
those territories inconsistent with their wishes 
and their right to decide for themselves, were 
denounced as slavery propagand'sts. Every one 
of us who was in favor of the compromise 
measures of 1850 was arraigned for having advo- 
cated a principle purposing to introduce slaverj' 
into those territories, and the people were told, 
and made to believe, that, unless we prohibited it 
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by act of Congross, slavery would necessarily aud 
inevitably be introduced into these territories. 

Well, sir, wo did establish the territorial gov- 
ernments of Utah and New Mexico without any 
prohibition. We gave to these abolitionists a full 
opportunity of proving whether thei" predictions 
would prove true or false. Years have rolled 
round, and the result is before us. The people 
there have not passed any law recognising, or 
establishing, or introducing, or protecting slavery 
in the territories 

I know of but one territory of the United States 
where slavery does exist, and that one is where 
you have prohibited it by law ; and it is this very 
Nebraska country. In defiance of the eighth 
section of the act of 1820, in defiance of congres- 
sional dictation, there have been, not many, but a 
few slaves introduced. I heard a minister of the 
Gospel the other day conversing with a member 
of the Committee on Territories upon this sub- 
ject. The preacher was fi:om the country, and a 
member put tl)is question to him : " Have you any 
negroes out there ?" He said there were a few 
held by the Indians. I asked him if there were 
not some held by white men ? He said there 
were a few under peculiar circumstances, and he 
gave an instance. An abolition missionary, a 
very good man, had gone there from Boston, and 
he took his wife with him. 

He got out into the country but could not get 
any help ; hence he, being a kind-hearted man, 
went down to Missouri and gave $1,000 for a ne- 
gro, and took him up there as " help." [Laughter]. 
So, under peculiar circumstances, wlien these 
freesoil and abolition preachers and missionaries 
go into tlie country, they can buy a negro for thou" 
own use, but they do not like to allow any one 
else to do the same thing. [Renewed laughter.] 
I suppose tlie fact of the matter is simply this : 
there the people can get no servants — no " help," 
as they are called in the section of country where 
I was born — and from the necessity of the case,- 
they must do the best they can, aud for this reason 
a few slaves have been taken there. I have no 
doubt that whether you organize the territory of 
Nebraska or not, this will continue for some httle 
time to come. It certainly does exist, and it will 
increase as long as the Missouri compromise ap- 
plies to the territory ; and I suppose it will continue 
for a little while during their territorial condition, 
whetlier a prohibition is imposed or not. But 
when settlers rush in — ^when labor becomes plenty, 
and therefore cheap, in that climate, with its pro- 
ductions — it is worse than folly to think of its being 
a slaveholding country. I do not believe there is 
a man in Congress who thinks it could be perma- 
nently a slaveholdmg country. I have no idea 
that it could. All I liave to say on that subject 
is, that, when you create them into a territory, you 
thereby acknowledge thai they ought to be consid- 
ered a distinct political organization. And when 
you give them in addition a legislature, you tliero- 
by confess that they are competent to exercise 
the powers of legislation. If they wish slavery, 
they have a right to it If they do not want it, 
they will not have it, and you should not attempt 
to force it upon them. 

I do not like, I never did like, the system of 
legislation on our part, by which a geographical 
line, in violation of the laws of nature, aud oil- 



mate, and soil, and of the laws .of God, should be 
run to establish institutions for a people contrary 
to their wishes ; yet, out of a regard for the peace 
and quiet of the country, out of respect for past 
pledges, aud out of a desire to adhere faithfully 
to all compromises, I sustained the Missouri com- 
promise so long as it was in force, and advocated 
its extension to the Pacific ocean. Now, when 
that has been abandoned, when it has been super- 
seded, when a great principle of self-government 
has been substituted for it^ I choose to cling to 
that principle, and abide in good faith, not only 
by the letter, but by the spirit of the last com- 
promise. 

Sir, I do not recognise the right of tho aboli- 
tionists of this country to arraign me for being 
folse to secred pledges, as they have done in their 
proclamations. Let them show when and where 
I have ever proposed to violate a compact. I 
have proved that I stood by the compact of 1820 
and 1845, and proposed its continuance and ob- 
servance in 184.8. I have proved tliat the free- 
soilers aud abolitionists were the guilty parties 
who violated that compromise then. I should 
Uke to compare notes with these abolition confed- 
erates about adherence to compromises. When 
did they b and by or approve of any one that was 
ever made ? 

Did not every abolitionist and freesoiler in 
America denounce the Missouri compromise in 
1820 ? Did they not for years hunt down raven- 
ously, for his blood, eveiy man who assisted in 
making that compromise? Did they not in 1845, 
when Texas was annexed, denounce all of ua 
who went for the annexation of Texas, and for the 
continuation of the Missouri compromise line 
through it? Did they not, in 1848, denounce me 
as a slavery propagandist for standing by the prin- 
ciples of the Missouri compromise, and proposing 
to continue it to the Pacific ocean ? Did they not 
themselves violate and repudiate it then? Is not 
the charge of bad faith true as to every abolition- 
ist in America, instead of being true as to me and 
the committee, and those who advocate this bill ? 

They talk about tho bill being a violation of the 
compromise mea.sures of 1850. Who can show 
me a man in either house of Congress who was 
in favor of those compromise measures in 1850, and 
who is not now in .'avor of leaving the people of 
Nebraska and Elansas to do as they please upon 
the subject o!l slavery, ac(iording to the principle 
of my bill ? Is there one ? If so, I have not 
heard of him. This tornado has been raised by 
abolitionists, and abolitionists alone. They have 
made an impression upon the public mind, in the 
way in which I have mentioned, by a falsification 
of the law and the facts ; and this whole organiza- 
tion against the compromise measures of 1850 is 
an abolition movement I presume they had some 
hope of getting a few tender-footed demoei-ats 
into their plot ; and, acting on what they supposed 
they might do, they sent forth publicly to the 
world tho falsehood that their address was signed 
by the senators and a majority of the representa- 
tives fi"ora the State of Ohio ; but when we come 
to examine signatures, we find no one whig there, 
no one democrat there; none but pure, unmiti- 
gated, unadulterated abolitionists. 

Much eflfect, I know, has been produced by this 
circular, coming as it does with the imposing title 
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of a representation of a majority of the Ohio 
delegation. What was the reason for its effect ? 
Because the manner in whicli it was sent forth 
implied that all the whig members for that State 
had joined in it ; tha'; part of the democrats had 
signed it; and then that the two abolitionists liad 
signed it, and that made a majority of tlie delega- 
tion. By this means it frightened the whig party 
and the democracy in the State of Ohio, because 
they supposed their own representatives and 
friends had gone into tliis negro movement, when 
the fact turns out to be that it was not signed by 
a single whig or democratic member from Ohio. 

Now, I ask the friends and the opponents of 
this measure to look at it as it is. Is not the 
question involved the simple one, whether the 
people of the Territories shall be allowed to do as 
they please upon the question of slavery, subject 
only to the limitations of the Constitution? That 
is ^1 the bill provides ; and it does so in clear, 
explicit, and unequivocal terms. I know there 
are some men, whigs and democrats, who, not 
willing to repudiate the Baltimore platform of 
their own party, would be willing to vote for tliis 
principle, provided tliey could do so in such equi- 
vocal terms that they could deny that it means 
what it was intended to mean ui certain localities. 
I do not wisli to deal in any equivocal language. 
If the principle is right, let it be avowed and 
maintained. If it is wrong, let it be repudiated. 
Let all this quibbling about the Missouri com- 
promise, about the territory acquired from France, 
about the act of 1820, bo cast behind you; for 
the simple question is, will you allow the people 
to legislate for themselves upon the subject of 
slavery? "Why should you not ? 

When you propose to give them a Territorial 
Government, do you not acknowledge that thej' 
ought to bo erected into a political organization ; 
and when you give them a legislature, do you not 
acknowledge that they are capable of self-gov- 
ernment ? Having made that acknowledgement, 
why should you not allow them to exerciso the 
rights of legislation? Oh, these abolitionists 
say they are entirely willing to concede all this, 
with one exception. They say they are willing 
to trust the Territorial legislature, under the limi- 
tations of the Constitution, to legislate upon the 
rights of inheritance, to legislate in regard to reli- 
gion, education, and morals, to legislate in regard 
to the relations of husband and wife, of parent 
and child, of guardian and ware', upon everything 
pertaining to the dearest rights and interests of 
white men, but they are not willing to trust them 
to legislate iu regard to a few miserable negroes. 



That is their single exceptioiL They acknowledge 
that the people of tlie territories are capable of de- 
ciding for themselves concerning white men, but 
not in relation to negroes. The real gist of the 
matter is this : Does it require any higher degree 
of civilization, and intelligence, and learning, and 
sagacity, to legislate for negroes than for white 
men ? If it does, we ought to adopt the abolition 
doctrine, and go with them against this bill. If 
it does not — if we are willing to trust the people 
with tlie great, sacred, fundamental right of pre- 
scribing their own institutions, consistent with tho 
Constitution of the country — we must vote for 
this bill. That is the only question involved in the 
bill. I hope I have been able to strip it of all the 
misrepresentation, to wipe away all of that mist 
and obscurity with wliich it has been surrounded 
by this abolition address. 
' I have now said all I have to say upon tho 
present occasion. For all, except the first ten 
minutes of these remarks, the abolition confed- 
erates are responsible. My object, in the first 
place, was only to explain the provisions of the 
bill, so that they might bo distinctly understood. 
I was willing to allow its assailants to attack it 
as much as they pleased, reserving to myself the 
right, when the time should approach for taking 
the vote, to answer in a eoncludir.g speech all thd 
arguments which might be used against it. I 
still reserve — what I believe common courtesy 
and parliamentary usage awards to the chairman 
of a committee and the author of a bill — the right 
of summing up after all shall have been said 
whicli has to be said against this measure. 

I hope the compact whicli was made on last 
Tuesday, at tho suggestion of these abolitionist^ 
when the bill was proposed to be taken up, will 
be observed. It was that the bill, when taken up 
to-day, should continue to be considered from day 
to day until finally disposed of. I hope they will 
not repudiate and violate that compact, as they 
have the Missouii compromise and all others 
which have been entered into. I hope, therefore, 
that we may press the bill to a vote ; but not by 
depriving persons of an opportunity of speaking. 

I am in favor of giving every enemy of the bill 
the most ample time. Let us hear them all pa- 
tiently, and then take the vote and pass the bill. 
We who are in favor of it know that the princi- 
ple on which it is based is right. Why, then, 
should wo gratify the abolition party in their effort 
to get up another political tornado of fanaticism, 
and put the country again in peril, merely for the 
purpose of electing a few agitators to the Con- 
gress of the United States? 
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MAINTAIN PLIGHTED FAITH." 



The bill for the organization of the Territories of ITebraska and Kansas 
being under consideration — 

Mr. CHASE submitted the following amendment : 

Strike out from section 14 the words " was superseded by tlie principles of the legislation of 1850, 
commonly called the compromise measures, and;" so that the clause will read: 

"That the Constitution, and all laws of the United States which are not locally inapplicable, shall 
have the same, force and effect within the said Territory of Nebraska as elsewhere within the United 
States, except the eighth section of the act preparatory to the admission of Missouri into the Union, 
approved March 6, 1820, which is hereby declared inoperative." 



Mr. CHASE said: 

Mr. President, I had occasion, a few days ago, 
to expose the utter groundlessness of the personal 
charges made by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douglas] against myself and the other signers of 
the Independent Democratic appeal I now move 
to strike from this bill a statement which I will 
to-day demonstrate to bo without any foundation 
in fact or history. I intend afterwards to move 
to strike out the whole clause annulling the Mis- 
souri prohibition. 

I enter into this debate, Mr. President, in no 
spirit of personal unkiudness. The issue is too 
grave and too momentous for the indulgence of 
such feehngs. I see the great question before me, 
and that question only. 

Sir, these crowded galleries, these thronged lob- 
bies, this full attendance of the Senate, prove the 
deep, transcendent interest of the tlieme. 

A few days only have elapsed since the Con- 
gress of the Dnitcd States assembled in this Capi- 
tol Then no agitation seemed to disturb the 
pohtical elements. Two of the great political par- 
ties of the country, in their national conventions, 
had announced that slavery agitation was at an 
end, and that henceforth that subject was not to 
be discussed in Congress or out of Congress. The 
President, in his annual message, had referred to 
this state of opinion, and had declared his fixed 
purpose to maintain, as far as any responsibility 
attached to hun, the quiet of the country. Let 
me read a brief extract from that message; 

" It is no part of my purpose to give prominence to any 
subject which may properly ho regarded as 8et at rest by 
the deliberate judgment of the people. But while the 
present is bright with promise, and the future full of de- 
mand and inducement for f'l'.e exercise of active intelli- ' 
gence, the post can never be without useful lessons of 
admonition and instruction. If its dangers serve not as 
beacons, they will evidently fail to fulfil the object of a 
wise design. When the grave shall have closed over all 
who are now endeavoring to meet tho obligations of 
dutv, the year IS50 will be recurred to as a period filled 
with anxious apprshen.-Ion. A successful war had just 
terminated. Peace brought with it a vast augmentation 
of territory. Disturbing questions arose, bearing upon 



the domestic institutions of one portion of the Confederacy, 
and involving the constitutional rights of tho States. 
But, notwithstanding differences of opinion and senti- 
ment, which than existed in relation to details and sped, 
fio provisions, the acquiescence of distinguished citizens, 
whose devotion to the Union can never be doubted had 
given renewed vigor to our institutions, and restored a 
sense of repose and security to the public mind through- 
out the Confederacy. That this repose is to suffer ao 
shock during my official term, if I have power to avert it, 
those who placed me here may be assured." 

The agreement of the two old political parties, 
thus referred to by the Chief Magistrate of the 
ccantry was complete, and a large majority of the 
Amorican people seemed to acquiesce in the legis- 
lation of which he spoke. 

A few of us, indeed, doubted the accuracy of 
these statements, and the permanency of this re- 
pose. We never behoved that the acts of 1850 
would prove to be a permanent adjustment of the 
slavery question. We believed no permanent 
adjustment of that question possible except by a 
return to that original pohcy of the fathers of the 
Republic, by which slavery was restricted within 
State hmits, and freedom, without exception or 
limitation, was intended to be secured to every 
person outside of State limits and under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the Grenerai Government. 

But, sir, we only represented a small, though 
vigorous and growing party in the country. Our 
number was small in Congress. By some we 
were regarded as visionaries — by some as faction- 
ists ; while almost all agreed in pronouncing us 
mistaken. 

And 80, sir, the country was at peace. As the 
eye swept the entire circumference of the horizou 
and upward to mid-heaven not a cloud. appeared; 
to comiron observation there was no mist or stain 
upon the clearness of the sky. 

But suddenly all is changed ; rattlmg thunder 
breaks from the cloudless firmament. The storm 
bursts forth in fury. Warring winds rush into 
conflict. 

"Eurus, Notnsquo ratut, crcberque procoUis, 
Africtts." 
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Yes, sir, "creber proceUis Africiis'^ — the south 
"Wind thick with storm. And now we find our- 
selves in the midst of an agitation, the cud and 
issue of which no man can foresee. 

Now, sir, who is responsible for this renewal 
of strife and controversy ? Not we, for we have 
introduced no question of territorial slavery into 
Congress — not we, who are denounced as agitators 
and factionists. No, sir : the quietists and the 
finalists have become agitators ; they who told us 
that all agitation was quieted, and that the resolu- 
tions of the political conventions put a final period 
to the discussion of slavery. 

This will not escape the observation of the 
country. It is Slavery that renews the strife. It 
is Slavery that again wants room. It is Slavery 
with its insatiate demand for more slave territory 
and mors slave States. 

And what does Slavery ask for now ? "Why, sir, 
it demands that a time-honored and sacred com- 
pact shall be rescinded — a compact which has en- 
dured through a whole generation — a compact 
"which has been universally regarded as inviolable, 
North and South — a compact, the constitutionality 
of which few have doubted, and by which all 
have consented to abide. 

It will not ans\. or to violate such a compact 
without a pretext. Some plausible ground must 
be discovered or invented for such an act ; and 
such a ground is supposed to be found in the doc- 
trine which was advanced the other day by the 
Senator from Illinois that the compromise acta of 
1850 "superseded" the prohibition of slavery 
north of 36" 30', in the act preparatory for the 
admission of Missouri. Ay, sir, "superseded" is 
the phrase — " superseded by the principles of the 
legislation of 1850, commonly called the compro- 
mise measures." 

It is against this statement, untrue in fact, and 
without foundation in history, that the amend- 
ment which I have proposed is directed. 

Sir, this is a novel idea. At the time when these 
measures were before Congress in 1850, when the 
questions involved in them were discussed from 
day to day, from week to week, and from month 
to month,' in this Senate Chamber, who ever heard 
that the Missouri prohibition was to be super- 
seded? What man, at what time, in what speech., 
ever suggested the idea that the acts of that year 
were to affect the Missouri compromise? The 
Senator from Illinois the other day invoked the 
authority of Henry Clay — that departed states- 
man, in respect to whom, whatever may be the 
differences of political opinion, none question that, 
among the great men of this country, he stood 
proudly eminent. Did he in the report made by 
him as chairman of the Committee of Thirteen, or 
in any speech m support of the compromise acts, 
or in any conversation in tho committee, or out of 
the committee, ever even hint at this doctrine of 
supersedure ? Did any supporter, or any opponent 
d'the compromise acts, ever vindicate or condemn 
tliem upon the ground that the Missouri prohibition 
would be affected by them ? "Well, sir, the compro- 
mise acts were passed. They were denounced 
North, and they were denounced South. Did any 
defender of them at the South ever justify his sup- 
port of them upon the ground that the South had 
obtained through them the repeal of the Missouri 
prohibition? Did any objector to them at the 



North ever even suggest as a ground of condem- 
nation that that prohibition was swept away by 
them ? No, sir ! No man, North or South, during 
the whole of the discussion of those acts here, or 
in that other discussion which followed their en- 
actment throughout the country, ever intimated 
any such opinion. 

Now, sir, let us come to the last session of Con 
gress. A Nebraska bill passed tho House and 
came to the Senate, and was reported from the 
Committee on Territories by the Senator from 
Illinois, as its chairman. Was there any provis- 
ion in it which even squinted towards this notion 
of repeal by supersedure? Why, sir, southern 
gentlemen opposed it upon the very ground that 
it left the Territory under the operation of tho 
Missouri prohibition. The Senator from Illinois 
made a .speech in defense of it. Did he invoke 
southern support upon the ground that it super- 
seded the Missouri prohibition ? Not at all. Was 
it opposed or vindicated by anybody on any such 
ground? Every Senator knows the contrarj'. The 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Atchison,] now the 
President of this body, made a speech upon the 
bill, in which he distinctly declared tiiat the Mis- 
souri prohibition was not repealed, and could not 
be repealed. 

I will send this speech to the Secretary, and 
ask him to read the paragraphs marked. 
Tlie Secretary read as follows 

"I will now state to the Senate the views which in- 
duced me to oppose this proposition in the early part of 
the session. 

" I had two objections to it. One was that the Indian 
title in that Territory had not been extinguished, or, at 
least, a very small portion of it had been. Another was 
the Alissouri compromise, or, ai it is commonly called, the 
slavery restriction. It was my opinion at that time — and 
I am not now very clear on that subject — that the law of 
Congress, when the State of Missouri was admitted into 
the Union excluding slavery from the Territory of Louisi- 
ana north of 36° 30', would be enforced in that Territory 
unless it was tpeciall^ rescinded ; and, whether that law 
was in accordance with the Constitution of the United 
States or not, it would do its work, and that work would 
be to preclude slaveholders from going into that Terri- 
tory. But when I camo to look into that question, I found 
that there was no prospect, no hope, of a repeal of thu 
Missouri compromise, excluding slavery from that Terri- 
tory. Now, sir, I am free to admit, that at this moment, 
at this hour, and for all time to come, I should oppose the 
organization or the settlement of that Territory unless 
my constituents, and the constituents of tho whole South 
—of the slave States of the Union, could go into it upon 
the same footing, with equal rights and equal privileges, 
carrying that species of property with them as other 
people of this Union. Yes, sir, I acknowledge that that 
would have governed me, but I have no hope that the 
restriction will over be repealed. 

" I have always been of opinion that the first great error 
committed in the political history of this country was tho 
ordinance of 1787, rendering the Northwest Territory 
free territorj'. The next great error was the Missouri 
compromise. But they are both irremediable. There is 
no remedy for them. We must submit to them. I am 
prepared to do it. It is evident that the Missouri com- 
promise cannot be repealed. So far as that question in 
concerned, we might as weH agree to the admission of 
this Territory now as next year, or five or ten years 
htnce." — Congrtisimial Globe, &ccnii Seition 3-2d Cong., ivl. 
36, parrel 113. 

That, sir, is the speech of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Atchison,] whose authority, I think, 
must go for something upon this question. What 
does he say ? " When I came to look into that 
question" — of tho possible repeal of the Missouri 
prohibition — that was the question he was looking 
into — " I found that there was no prospect, no 
hope, of a repeal of the Missouri compromise cx- 
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eluding Slavery rrom that Territory." And yei, 
sir, at that veiy momant, according to this new 
doctrine of the Senator from lUinoia, it had been 
repealed three years 1 

Well, the Senator from Misso iri said further, 
that if ho thought it possible to oppose tliis re- 
striction BuccessfuUy, he never would consent to 
the organization of the Territory until it was re- 
scinded. But, said he, "I acknowledge that I have 
no hope that the restriction will over bo repealed." 
Then he made some complaint, as other southern 
gentlemen have frequently done, of the ordinance 
of 1187, and the Missouri prohibition; but went 
on to say, " they are both irremediable; there is no 
remedy for them ; we must submit to them ; I am 
prepared to do it ; it is evident that the Missouri 
compromise cannot be repealed." 

Now, sir, when was this said? It was on the 
morning of the 4th March, just before the close 
of the last session, when that Nebraska bill, re- 
ported by the Senator from Illinois, which pro- 
posed no repeal, and suggested no supersedure, 
was under discussion. I think, sir, that all this 
.shows pretty clearly that up to the very close of 
the last session of Congress, nobody had ever 
Uiought of a repeal by supersedure. Then what 
took place at the commencement of the present 
session ? The Senator from Iowa, early iji De- 
cember, introduced a bill for the organization of 
the Territory of Nebraska. I believe it was the 
Same bill which was under discussion here at the 
last session, luie for line, and word for word. If 
I am wrong, the Senator will correct me. 

Did the Senator from Iowa, tlien entertain the 
idea that the Missouri prohibition had been super- 
aeded? No, sir; neitlier lie nor any other man 
here, so fiir as could be judged from any discus- 
sion, or statement, or remark, had received this 
notion. 

Well, on the 4th day of January, tho Com- 
mittee on Territories, through their chairman, the 
Senator from Illinois, made a report on the terri- 
torial organization of Nebraska ; and that report 
was accompanied by a bill. Now, sir, on that 4th 
day of January, just thirty days ago, did tlie Com- 
mittee on Territories entertain tlie opinion that 
tho compromise acts of 1850 superseded the Mis- 
souri proliibition ? If they did, they were very 
careful to keep it to themselves. Wo will judge the 
committee by their own report. What do they 
say ir. that ? In tho first place, they describe the 
chanvcler of tlio controversy in respect to the Ter- 
ritories acquired from Mexico. They say that 
some believed that a Mexican law prohibiting sla- 
very was in force there, while others claimed that 
the Mexican law became inoperative at the mo- 
ment of acquisition, and that slaveholders could 
take their slaves into the territory, and hold them 
tliere under tho provisions of the Constitution. 
Tho Kirritorial compromise acts, as the committee 
toll us, steered clear of these question. They sim- 
ply provided that tho SfcUes organized out of these 
Twrritories might come in with or without slavery, 
an they should elect, but did not affect the question 
whether slaves could or could not be introduced 
heroro the organization of State governments. 
That question was left entirely to judicial deci- 
eion. 

Well, pir, what did the comroitteo propose to 
do with tiio Nebraska Territory ? In respect to 
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that, as in respect to the Mexican Territory, dif- 
ferences of opinion exist in relation to the intro- 
duction of slaves. There are southern gentlemen 
who contend that notwithstanding the Missouri 
prohibition, they can take their slaves into the 
Territory covered by it, and hold them there by 
virtue of the Constitution. On the other hand, 
the great majority of the American people. North, 
and South, believe the Missouri prohibition to be 
constitutional and efifeetuaL Now what did the 
committee propose 7 Did they propose to repeal 
the prohibition ? Did they suggest that it had 
been superseded? Did they advance any idea 
of that kind ? No, su". This is their language : 

"Under this section, as in the case of the Mexican law 
in New Mexico and Utah, it is a disputeil point whether 
slavery is prohibited in the Nebraska country br valid 
enuctment. The decision of this question involves the 
constitutional power of Congress to pass laws prescribr 
ing and regulating the domestic institutions of the va.- 
rious Territories of the Union. In the opinioa of those, 
eminent Btatesmen who hold that Congress is invested' 
with no rightful authority to legislate upon the subject 
of slavery in the Territories, the eighth Miction of il^ 
act preparatory to the admission of Missouri is null and 
void, while the prevailing sentiment in a largo portion of 
the IJnIon sustains the doctrine that the Constitution of 
tho United States secures to ev^ry citizen an inolienablo 
right to move into any of tho Territories with his pror 
perty of whatever kind and description, and to hold and 
enjoy the same under the sanction of law. Your com- 
mittee do not fciS themselves called upon to enter int* 
the discussion of these controverted questions. Thoy 
involve the same grave issues which produced the agita- 
tion, the sectional strife, and the tearful struggle of 
1850." 

This language will bear repetition: 

" Your committee donot feel themscKos called upoRto 
enter into the discussion of thesfe controvertod questions. 
They involve the same grave issues which produced the 
agitation, the sectional ittrife, and the fearful stru^glo of 
1850." 

And they go on to say : 

" Congress deemed it wise and prudent to refrain from 
deciding the matters in controversy then, cither by affirm- 
ing or repealing the MexicAn laws, or by an act declara- 
tory of the true intent of the Constitution and the extent 
of the prelection afforded by it to slave property in the 
Territories ; so your committee are not prepared now ttt 
recommend a departure from tho course pursued on that 
memorable occasion, either hy affirming or repealing tho 
eighth section of the Missouri act, or b^ an^ act declor- 
atorr ol the meaning of the Constitution in respect to- 
the legal points in dispute." 

Mr. President, here are very remarkable facta:. 
The Committee on Territories declared thatit was; 
not wise, that it was not prudent, that it was not: 
right to renew the old controversy, and to rouse: 
agitation. They declared that they would abstain' 
from any recommendation of a repeal of the pro-- 
hibition, or of any provision dedaratory of the- 
construetion of the Constitution in respect to the* 
legal points in dispute. 

Mr. President, I am not one of those who sup-? 
pose that the question between Mexican law and. 
the slave-holding claims was avoided in the Utaht 
and New Mexico act ; nor do I think that the in- 
troduction into the Nebraskabillof the proviaons' 
of those acts, in respect to slavery wowldleave the* 
question between the Missouriprphibitlonandths- 
same slaveholding claim entirely unaffected, I anii 
of a very different opinion. But lam dealmgnow 
with the report of the Senator from Illinoia, MP 
chairman of the committee, and I i^ow, beyoodt 
all controversy, that that report gave no counter 
nance whatever to the doctrine of repeal by au*- 
p^rsedaro. 
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"Wei!, sir, the bill ropfirted by the committee was 
printed in tho Washington Sentinel on Saturday, 
January 1, Itcontjuned twenty sections ; no more, 
ijo less. It contained no provisions iii respect to 
slavery, except those in tho Utah and New Mex- 
ico bills. It left those provisions to speak for 
themselves. This was in harmony with the re- 
port of the committee. On the 10th of January — 
on Tuesday — the act appeared again in the Sen- 
tir el : but it had grown longer during the inter- 
val. It appeared now with twenty-ono sections. 
Tliere was a atatoraent in the paper that the 
twenty-first section had been omitted by a cleri- 
cal error. . ' 

But, sir, it is a singular fact that this twenty- 
first section is entirely out of harmony with the 
committee's report. It undertakes to determine 
the effect of the provision in the Utah and New 
Mexico bills. It declares, among other things, that 
sUl questffcns pertaining to slavery in the Territo- 
ries, and in the new States to be formed therefrom, 
are to be left to the decision of the people residing 
therein, through their appropriate representatives. 
This provision, in efl'ect repealed tlie Missouri 
prohibition, which the committee, in their report, 
declared ought not to be done. Is it possible, sir, 
that this was a mere clerical error ? May it not 
"bo that this twenty-first section \fas the fruit of 
some Sunday zDork, between Saturday the 7th, 
and Tuesday the 10th? ' 
' But, sir, the addition of this section, it seems, 
did not help the bill It did not, I suppose, meet 
ttie approbation of southern gentlemen, who con- 
tend that they have a right to take their slaves into 
the Territories, notwithstanding any prohibition, 
either by Congress or by a Territorial Legislature. 
I dare say it was found that the votes of these gen- 
tlemen could not be had for the bill with that clause 
in it It was not enough that the committee had 
abtuidoned their repor^ and added this twenty- 
first section, in direct contravention of its reason- 
ings and principles. The twenty-first section itself 
must be abandoned, and the repeal of the Missouri 
prohibition placed in a shape which would not 
deny the slaveholding claim. 
• The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Dixoy,] on 
ttie 16th January, submitted an amendment which 
csme sqiiare up to repeal, and to the claim. That 
aoaeadment probably, produced some fiuttcring 
and' some consultation. It met the views of 
Bouthem Senators, and probably determined the 
shape which the bill has finally assumed. Of 
the vmous mutations which it has undergone, I 
can hardly be mists^en in attributing the last to 
the. amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. 
That there is no effect without a cause, is among 
oar earliest lessons in physical philospphy, and 
I know of no cause which will account for the re- 
markable changes which the bill underwent after 
the 16th of January, other than that amendment, 
and the determination of southern Senators to 
support it, and to vote against any provision ro- 
oogntzing the right of any Territorial Legislature 
toproliibit the introduction of slavery. 

It was just seven days, Mr. President. &iter the 
S^oator from Kentucky had offered his amend- 
nlent, that a fSresh amendment was reported from 
tho dommittee on Territories, in the shape of a 
now Ijill, ehlai'gedto forty sections. This new bill 
cats off from the proposed Territory half a degree 



of latitude on tne south, and divides tho residce 
into two Territories—the southern Territory ot 
Kansas, and the northern Territory of Nobra.ska. 
It applies to each all the provisions of tho JJtAh 
and New Mexico bills; it rejects entirely tho 
twenty-first clerical-error section, and abrogates 
tho Missouri prohibition by tho very singular 
provision wliich I will read : 

" The Constitution and all laws of the United States 
which are not locally inapplicable, shall havo the rnm& 
force and effect within the said Territory of Nebrasiia aw 
elsewhere within tho Ui>jted States, except the eiji^hth 
section of the act preparatory to the admissioa of Mis- 
souri into the Union, approved March 6, 1820, which was- 
superseded by the principles of the Icj^islation of 1850, 
commonly called the compromise measures, and is thertv 
fore declared inopciatiye.'* 

Doubtless, Mr. President, this provision ope- 
rates as a repeal of the prohibition. The Senator 
from Kentucky was right when he said it was in 
effect tho equivalent of his amendment. Those 
who are willing to break up and destroy the old 
compact of 1820, can vote for this bill with fblX 
assurance that such will be its effect. But I ap- 
peal to them not to vote forthis supersedure clause. 
I ask them not to incorporate into the legislation 
of the country a declaration which every one knows 
to be wholly untrue. I have said that this doc- 
trine of supersedure Is new. I have now proved 
that it is a plant of but ten days' growth. It was 
never seen or heard of until the 23d day of Janu- 
ary, 1854. It was upon that day that this tree of 
Upas was planted : we already see its poison fruits. 

Tho provision I have quoted abrogates tho Mis- 
souri prohibition. It asserts no right in the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature to prohibit slavery. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois, in his speech, whs very careful 
to assert no right of legislation in a Territorial 
Legislature, except subject to the restrictions and 
limitations of tlie Constitution. "We know well 
enough what the understanding ©r claim of south- 
em gentlemen is in respect to these limitations 
and restrictions. They insist that by tliem every 
Territorial Legislature is absololely precluded 
from all power of legislation for tho prohibitiois 
of slavery. I warn gentlemen who propose to 
support this bill, that their votes for this provision 
will be regarded as admitting this claim. 

I have thus given a brief account of the muta- 
tions which this bill has undergone. I have showo 
the recent origin and brief existence of the pretense 
that the Missouri prohibition is superseded by the 
legislation of 1850. I now appeal to tho Senators 
who sit around me, and who with me participated 
in the discussions of 1850 — I ask them to say 
whether any one of them imagined then, or be- 
lieves now, that the Missouri prohibition was su- 
perseded by the legislation of that year. Here, 
sir, sits the Senator from Virginia^ [Mr. Mason] 
r— will he say that at any time before the 23d of 
January, 1854, he ever heard such a proposition 
stated or maintained anywhere, by anybody ? No, 
sir, he will not say it. Tliere is no evidence that 
tlie assertion was ever made before that day, 
when it made its appearance in the Senator's bill 
It Is a remarkable tircumstance, that five thou- 
sand copies of the dommitteo's report have been 
printed by the order of the Senate, and I know 
not how many for individual subscribers, and cir- 
culated through the country, sustaining the bill 
upon the ground that tho Missouri prohibition is 
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neither repealed noratfirmed — while the bill itself 
ris now amended expressly abrogates that proliibi- 
tioii. The report as circulated condemns the bill 
as amended, and the bill as amended contradicts 
the report as circulated. All this must neceesarily 
mislead and confuse the public judgment 

I have now proved that the doctrine of super- 
seduro is a novelty. I will proceed to prove that 
it is as groundless as it is novel. 

The Senator from Illinois, in his speech the 
other day, made a general charge of gross igno- 
rance of the history and geography of tiie country 
against the signers of the Independent Democratic 
Appeal,, and singled out several paragraphs of 
that Appeal for special reprehension. It was 
rather adroit in the Senator to mix the defense of 
his own bill with au attick upon two Senators 
whoso opinions on slavery questions are at vari- 
ance with those most commonly received here. 
But this movement will not, I thuik, avail him 
much. I have no fears that he can refute any 
statement^ or overturn any proposition of that ad- 
dress. Sir, ho might as well attack Gibralttir. 
True in all its statements, and irrefragable, as I 
believe, in all its reasonings, it is impregnable to 
any assault by him, or any man. 

The tirst specification under his general charge 
of ignorance and misrepresentation, denies the 
truth of a statement which I wl'' now read: 

"These acts were never cupposed to abrogate or touch 
the existing exclusion of slavery from what is now called 
Nebraska. Tlicy applied to the Territory acquired from 
Mexico, and to that only. They were intended as a Ect- 
Uement of the controversy growing out of that acqui- 
ution, and of that controversy only. They must stand or 
fall by their own merits." 

That the first sentence which I iiave read is ab- 
solutely true, I suppose no man now doubts. 
Senators who were here during the discussions of 
1850, must remember that the report of the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen distinctly stated that the com- 
promiso mca-sures applied to the "newly acquired 
territory." The honorable and distinguished Sena- 
tor from Miciiigan sits near me, and can say 
whether any syllable was uttered in the Commit- 
tee of Thirteen or elsewhere, to his knowledge, 
which indicated any purpose to apply them to any 
other Territory. If I am in error, I beg the Sena- 
tor to correct me. [Mr. Cass remained silent.] 
I am right, then. 

But the Senator from Illinois says that the ter- 
ritorial compromise acta did in fact apply to other 
territory than that acquired from Mexico. How 
does he prove that? Ho says that a part of the 
territory was acquired from Texaa But this very 
territory which he says was acquired from Textis 
was acquired first from Mexico. After Mexico 
ceded it to the TJcited States, Texas claimed that 
that cession Inured to her benefit That claim, 
only, was relinquished to the United States. The 
case, then, stands thus: we acquired the territory 
fW)m Mexico ; Texas claimed it, but gave up her 
claim. This certainly does not disprove the asser- 
tion that the territory was acquired from Mexico, 
and aa certainly it does not sustain the Senator^ 
assertion, that it was acquired from Texas. 

The Senator next tells the Senate and the coun- 
try, that by the Utah act, there was included in 
the Territory of Utah a portion of the old Louis- 
iana acquisition, covered Ijy the Missouri prohib- 
ition, which - prohibition was ianuuUed aa to that 



portion by the provisions of that act Every one 
at all acquainted with our public history knows 
that the dividing lino between Spaui and the 
United States extended due north from the source 
of the Arkansas to the 4:2d pa.rallel of north lati- 
tude. That arbitrary line left within the Lou- 
isiana acquisition a little valley in the midst of 
rocky mouutauis, where severed branches of the 
Grand river, one of the af^uents of the Colorado, 
take their rise. Here is the map. Hero spreads 
out the vast Territor}' of Utah, more than one !nm- 
drcd and eight3'-seven thousand square miles. 
Hen? is the little spot, hardly a pin's point up«n 
the map, which I cover with the tip of my little 
finger, which, according to the lioundary fixe<l by 
the territorial bill, was cut oft" from the Louisiana 
acquisition and included in Utah. The account 
given of it iu the Senator's speech would lead one 
to suppose that it was an important part of the 
Louisiana acquisition. It is, in fact, not of the 
smallest consequence. There are no inhabitants 
there. It is, as I havi said, a secluded little val- 
ley in the Rocky Mountiins, visited once by Fre- 
mont, and penetrated occasionally by wandering 
bauds of Arapahoes and Utahs. The summit of 
the Rocky Mountains was assigned as the eastern 
limit of Utah. That limit in consequence of the 
curvature of the mountain range, happened to 
include this valley. Nobody here, at the time 
of the passage of the UtaJi bill, adverted to that 
fact It was known that the Rocky Mountain 
range was very near the arbitrary line fixed by the 
treaty, and nobody ever dreamed that the adoption 
of that range as the eastern boundary of Utah 
would abrogate the Missouri prohibition. The 
Senator reported tliat boundary line. Did he tell 
the Senate or the country that its establishment 
would have that effect ? No, sir ; never. Tlie as- 
sertion of the Senator that a " close examination 
of the Utah act clearly establishes the fact that it 
was the intent, as well as the legal efiect of the 
compromise measures of 1850 to supersede the 
Mis.souri compromise, and all geographical and 
territorial lines," is little short of preposterous. 
There was no intent at all, except to make a con- 
venient eastern boundary to Utah, and no legal 
efiect at all upon iA\e Louisiana acquisition, except 
to cut ofiF from it the little valley of the Middle 
Perk. 

The second specification of tae Senator, denies 
the accuracy of the following statement of the ad- 
dre&i, in relation to this pretense of supersedure: 

" Tl\o compromise acts themselves refute this pretcn^ 
sion. In the third articles of the second section of the 
joint lesolution for annexing Texas to the United StateM, 
it is expressly declared that 'in such ftate or States at 
shall be formed out of said Territory north of said Mis- 
souri compromise line, slavery, or involuntary servitude, 
except for crime, shall be prohibited ;> and in the act for 
organizing Now Mexico, and oettii^ the boundary of 
Texas, a proviso wad incorporated, oatho motion of Mr. 
Maso)t, of Virginia, which distinctly preserves this 
prohibition, and flouts the bare-faced pretension that all 
the territory of the United States, w)i«tncr north or sontii 
of the Missouri compromiaa line, » to be open to slavery. 
It is as follows : 

" ' Provide!, That nothinr hcreio contaiticd shall to con- 
strued to impair or qualify AnvTHino contained in the 
third article of the second section of the Joint rvsolutioa 
for annexing Texas to the United States, approved March 
1, 1845. cither as regards the number of States that may 
hereafter bo formed out of the State of Texas, oa othkb- 

WISE.' 

" Here is proof beyond controversy, that the principle 
of the Missouri cot, pnvhibiting slavcrj- north of 38' 30*, 
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far from being abrogated by the compromia acts, is ex- 
prsssly affirmed ; and that the proposed repeal of this 
prohibition, instead of being an nfflrmation of the com. 
promise acta, is a repeal of a very irojfiortaiit provision of 
the moot important act of the series. It is solemnly de- 
clared in the very compromise acts Uhat nothing haein 
toiUaiiuid shall be contrrisnd to impair or qualify^ the prohibition 
of slavery north of 36* 30'. and yet, in tlie face of this do- 
claration, that sacred prohibition is said to be overthrown. 
Can presumption further go? To all who, in any way, lean 
upon these compromises wu commend thij exposition." 

This 13 what the Senator says in his speech 
sbout the passages I have just read from the ad- 
dress : 

" They suppress the following material facts, which, if 
reduced, would have disproved their statement : They 
rst suppress the fact that the same section of theact cuti 
oir from Texas, and cedes to the United States, all that 
part of Texas which lies north of 36' 30'. They then sup. 
preai the further fact that thesiime section of the lav cuts 
off from Texas a large tract of country on the we.'it, more 
than three degrees of longitude, and added it to tlie terri- 
tory of the United .States. They then suppress the fu.-thcr 
fact th.1t. this territory thus cut off from Te.xas, and to 
which the Missouri compromise line did apply, was incor- 
poisted into the Territory of New Mexico. And then 
what wa8 done ? It waa incorporated into that Territory 
with this clause : 

'••That when admitted as a State, thesnid Territory, or 
«ny portion of tho same, shall ha received into the Union 
with or without slavery, as their constitution may pre- 
spribe at the time of its adoption.' 

" Yes, sir, th-J very bill and Mection from which they 
qnoto cutM ofT all that part of Texas which was to be free 
by ths Missouri compromise, together with some on the 
<.fi!ifh Nidoof the line, iucoqioratesit into the Territory 
of New lilexieo, and thon days that that Territory, and 
evcr^ portion of tho same, shall come into the Uniou with 
or without slavery, aa it sees proper." 

The assertion hero is, that all tho territory 
claimed by Texas north of 36' .30' was cut off by 
tho Texan boundary and New Mexico act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Read it. 

Mr. CUASK I have read it; but will road it 
again. 

, " Yes, sir, the very bill and section from which they 
quote cuts off all that part of Texas which was to be free 
by the Mi.^t^ouri cnmi>romise, together with some on the 
aonth side of th« line, incorporates it with the Territory 
of N«w Mexico, and then says that that territory, and 
every portion of the saipu, shall come into the Union with 
or witnout slavery, as it sees proper." 

Mr, DOUGLAS, (in his seat.) Most of it. 

Mr. CHASE. In his speech the Senator said 
Ahh the territojy. claimed by Texas north of 36' 
30' was incorporated into New Mexico. Now he 
says, MOST OP IT. Tliese are very different state- 
ments. I w^ili show <the Senate what was and 
what was not incorporated. The boundary line 
between Spain and the United States — for I want 
to make this matter perfectly clear and distiuct — 
was this: 

" Tho bonadarr line between the two ooantriex wett of 
the Mississippi, shall begin on the Onlf of Mexico, at the 
month of the river Sabine, in the sea, continuing north 
along the western bank of that river, to the 33* of latitude; 
thence by a lin« due north to the deerae of latitude where 
it strike* the Rio Roso of NstchitocbM or R«d rivar: then 
following the coarxe of tho Rio Roxo westward, to tha de* 
sree of loBgitade 100* west from Iiondon, and 33* from 
Washington; then ctxMsing the said Red river, mnd run- 
ning thencs by a Una duo north to tha river Arkansas; 
thence {bllowlag tha course of tho sonthera back tho 
Arkansas to its source in latitude 4i' north, and thence 
by that parallel of iatitade to the South Soa." 

Now look at this boondary upon the map. Here 
it 10. [Exhibiting the map.'J Here we go up the 
Sabine to the 32* parallel ; then straight north to 
the Rod river; then along tho Red river to the 
lOO" of loagitudo; then straight north again to 



the Arkansas; then up the Arkansas to its source ; 
then straight north once more to tho 42" of lati- 
tude. There you see the boundary between tlie 
United State.^ and the Spanish possessions, as de- 
fined by the treaty of 1820, 

Now, what did Texas claim ? Hero is the most 
authentic evidence of it in her own act, approved 
December 19, 1836, by Sam Houston. I will 
read it: 

"Beginning at the mouth of tha Sabino river, running 
west along the Golf of Mexico, three Icagups from land, 
to the mouth of the Rio Grande; thence up the principal 
stream of the said river to its source; then due north to 
tlie 43* of north latitude; thaicedong the bmmdai-y line a$ de- 
fined in the treaty between tlie United State) and Spain to the 
beginning." 

That, sir, is the boundary claimed by Texas. 
After her annexation to the United States, and 
after the treaty with Mexico of Guadalupe Hidal- 
go, Texas asserted iier claim to the whole territory 
included within these limits. The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Mason] was among those who re- 
garded this claim of Texas as just— not because of 
any valid original title to the territory, but because 
of tho implied recognition of her title by the United 
States. I need not say that I, in common with 
very many others, dissented from that view. But 
the Senator from Virginia, and other Senators, 
maintained it. That Senator, on the 30th July, 
1850, moved a joint resolution recognizing this 
claim, which I will read: 

"Risolved, &c.. That by the joint resolution, approved 
March 1st, 1845, for annexing Texas to the United Stateti, 
it being ordained that ''the territory properly included 
within and rightfully belonging tothu Republic of Tex.is, 
may be erected into a new Stato,' &c., it is tho opinion 
and judgment of Congress, that the admission of Texas 
into the Union, with ths boundaries described by the 
Irws thereof, not objected to by thn United Sta*«s, at the 
time of such annexation, is conclusivo, as against tha 
United States, of the right of Texaii to the territory- 
included within such bonndariee." 

The recognition proposed by this resolution 
would give to Texas all the land east of the Rio 
Grande, and a lino drawn from its source to tho 
forty-second parallel, and west of the line between 
the United States and the Spanish possessions al- 
ready described. 

Now, su:, of the territory within this claim of 
Texas, that part between the 32° and 38° of north 
latitude, and west of 103° of longitude, was incor- 
porated into the Territory of New Mexico, That 
part between the 38th parallel and the Arkansas 
river, stretching north toward the 42d parallel in a 
long narrow strip, and that other part included 
withm 100° and 103° of longitude, and 36' 30' 
north latitude, aai the Arkansas river, were not 
incorporated into New Mexico, nor relinquished 
to Texas, but became a part of the territory of '< 
the United States, Here are these two tracts of 
country, which the Senator says were cut off from 
Texas, and incorporated into New Mexico. If 
the claim of Texas was valid, they were cut off 
from her territory, but they wore not incorporated 
into New Mexico. The Senator is totally mis- 
taken as to that; and it ia not a trifling mistake. 
The tract west of New Mexico, between 36° 30' 
and the Arkansas river, contains over twenty 
thousand square miles. It ia not easy to estimate 
tho contents of the other tract Tho tirst is as large 
as Oonnecticut, Rhode Maud, Massachusetts, and 
Now Hampshire put together. Tho tWQ tract* 
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probably are nearly equal in extent to the whole of 
New England, excluding Maine. There are seven 
States in the Union neither of which equals in ex- 
tent the larger of these tracts, nor probably the 
sraaller. Not one foot of this territory was in- 
corporated into New Mexico, and yet the Senator 
asserted that it all was. I lepeat, sir, that hero 
was a great error. I show the Senator that he 
waB wrong in a very material statement. But do 
I accuse him, therefore, of falsifying the public 
history of the country? of wilful misrepresenta- 
tion? of falsehood? Not at alL The Senator, 
like other men, is liable to error. If lie foils into 
error upon a point material to any controversy 
which I may happen to have with him, I will cor- 
rect the error, but I will not reproach the man. I 
will not charge him with violating trath, or with 
intentional raisrepresantation. 

I said the other day to that Senator, when he 
proposed to deny to me a postponement warranted 
by the usages of the Senate, tliat I thought him 
incapable of understanding tlie obligations of cour- 
tesy. I prefer now to restrict that statement, and 
say that the Senator, on that occasion, under some 
excitement, perhaps, and perhaps influenced also 
by an over-anxious desire to hasten the vote upon 
hisbiU, disregarded the obligations which courtesy 
imposes. I make this remark becTise I am un- 
willing, under any provocation, to any injus- 
tice to a political or personal opponent. While 
I say this, however, I ought, perhaps, to add in 
reference to a remark which fell from the Sena- 
tor on that occasion, that at no time did I ever 
approach him with a smilicg face, or an angry 
face, or any face at all, to obtain from him a post- 
ponement of his bill, in order to gain time for the 
circulation of attacks upon it. I have condemned 
his V/iU strongly, and have condemned his action 
in bringing forward this repeal of the Missouri 
prohibition. But I have done no injustice to the 
Senator. All that I have done at all, I have done 
openly. I have not waged, uor will I wage a war 
of epithets. It neither accords with ny principles, 
nor with my tastes. But while I wage no such 
war, I dread none. Neither vituperation, nor 
denunciation will move mo, while I have the ap- 
proval of my own judgment and conscience. But 
I did not intend to recur to this matter, and wil- 
lingly dismiss it. 

if the Senator ia wrong, as I have shown he is, 
in respect to the incorporation of all the territory, 
cut off from Texas, into New Mexico, then he is 
also wrong in his declaration that the compromise 
act of 1850 does not preserve and reassert the 
principle of the Missouri prohibition. 

The facts are few and simple, and the inference 
from them obvious and irresistible. 

The third article of the joint resolution for the 
annexation of Texas reads thus: 

" New State*, of convenient size, not exceedint; four in 
number, in addition to said State of Texas, huring euffi. 
eient population, may hcreatter,' by the consen*. of suid 
State, be formed out of the Tcrritoty tiiereof, wliich shall 
bo entitled to admission under the provisions of the Fed. 
cral Constitutipn. And such States un may be formed out 
of that portion of said Territory lyins south of 35' 3Q' 
north latitude, commonly known as the Micsouri com- 
promise liuu, shall be admitted into the Union, with or 
without slavery, at the people of each State axliing ad- 
mission may desire. And in such State or States as shall 
be formed out of said Territory north of said Missouri 
compromise line, slavery or involuntary servitude (ex* 
cept for crime) shall be probibltud." 



Here is an express stipulation that slavery Hoali 
be prohibited in any State formed out of the Ter- 
ritory of Texas north of 36° 30'. Tliiswas a valu- 
able stipulailori for freedom, in case the claim of 
Texas was a valid one to the whole territory with- 
in her boar.diiries. The Senator from Virginia 
regarded tliat claim as valid ; and it was upon his' 
motion tliat the proviso which I now proceed to 
qtiote was incorporated into the Texas boundary 
bill: 

Pronded, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
Ktrucd to inipnir or qualify asythikc contained in the 
third article of the seconl section of the joint resolution 
for annexinp; Texas to tlie United States, approved March 
1, 1845. either as regards the number of States that may 
hereafter be formed out of the State of Texas, or othkb- 

WISE." 

Here was a compact between two States. So 
far as the parties were competent to enter into it, 
it was obligatory and permanent. That compact 
covered all the territory rightfully within the lim- 
its of Texas, until rescinded. It could make no dif- 
ference if a portion of that territory should be sub- 
sequently relinquished to the United States. That 
would not disturb the effect of the compact. But 
this matter was not left to inference or conjecture. 
At the v( r3' moment of relinquishment, the United 
States and Texas, by agreeing to the proviso £ 
have quoted, saved the compact, and continued it 
in full force in all its provisions. 

Nothing can be clearer, then, than that, if the 
two tracts of country of which I have spoken were 
within the rightful cLiim of Texas, the compact 
applied to them, and the prohibition of slavery 
in the States to be created out of them, ia still in 
force. And it is, perhaps, at this day the only 
prohibition which is in force there ; for the Mis-, 
souri prohibition, enacted in 1820, may be regarded 
as restricted to the limits of the Louisiana acqui- 
sition as defined by tha treaty with Spaui, which 
was concluded in that year. 

But tiio Senat<jr from Illinois says that tho pro- 
hibition ill tho annexation resolution was of no 
practical effect, except to preserve the principle 
of the Missouri compromise. That was true, if 
Texas never had any just claim north of 3G° 30'. 
Upon that supposition, also, the Mason proviso 
had no effect as preserving and reaffirming an 
actual prohibition north of 36' 30', but still served 
to preserve the principle. It is impossible to main- 
tain, as the Senator does, that the third article of 
the original joint resolution, tliough of no pnicti- 
cal effect, preserved tlio principle of tho Missouri 
compromise, and yet deny that tlie Mason proviso, 
which realBrms and reestablishes, as part of a 
new compact, every provision of that third article, 
preserves that principle. If the principle was 
preserved by one, it must be by the other. 

I have now, I think, demonstrated that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois waj? clcarlj' wrong in asserting 
the incorporation of all the territory cut off frotn 
Texas into New Mexico; and just as clearly- 
wrong in denying tho reaffirriiance of tfce prin- 
ciple of the Missouri compromise by one of those 
very compromise acts which, as he would have 
us saj', superseded it. Certainly the Senate, when 
it adopted the Miu;on proviso, without a division, 
and the House, when it agreed to the bill of which 
it was a part, must have intended to keep alive 
and affirm every prbvision of the third article of 
tho annexation resolution. One of these provl- 
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enona proSabited slavery north of 36' 30'. That 
provision preserved the principle of tlio Missouri 
coaipromise. Tho proviso, taken in connection 
■with that provision, makeb it clear beyond all 
question that the eompromiso acts preserved that 
principle, and rejected tho consequence wliich it 
is now soujjrht to force upon them. 
. I submit to tho Senate if I have not completely 
vindicated this part of tho appeal against the 
speech of the Senator? Tho errors, mistakes, 
misrepraseutiitious, are all his own. ifono are found 
in tho appeal. 

The tliird specification of the Senator charges 
Uie signers of the appeal with misrepresentntion 
of tht^ original policy of tho country in respect to 
slavery. The ISenator says : 

■ " The argument of this manifesto iii prcjicated upon the 
a-»umptinn that the policy of the Fathers of tbelteimblic 
was to prohibit Slaverj- in all the Territopet ceHeil hy 
tho oil! States to the Union, and made United States terri- 
tory for tho purpo-^e of being organized into new States. 
I take issue upoa thnt statement." 

TIio Senator then proceeds to attempt to show 
tiiat tho original policy of the country was one of 
indifferentism between slavery and freedom; and 
tliat, in pursuance of it, a geographical line was 
established, reaching from tho ea.st to the western 
limit of tho original States — that is to say, to the 
Mississippi River. Sir, if anything is susceptible 
of absolute hi-storical demonstration, I think it is 
tho proposition that the founders of this Republic 
never contemplated any extension of slavery. 
Let us for a few moments retrace the pjist. 

What was the general sentiment of the country 
wlion the Declaration of Independence wtta pro- 
midgated ? 1 invoke Jefferson as a witness. I^et 
Iiiin speak to us fix>m iiis grave in the language of 
Ills memorable exposition of tho rights of British 
America, laid before the Virginia convention, in 
August, 1774. Tliese are his words : 

" The abolition of domestic Klavery is the Kr«fkte<it ob- 
ject of desire in the^e coloniei, where it was unhappily 
ihtroducod iu their infant state." 

In the spirit which animated Jeflersjon", tho First 
Congres.s — the old Congress of 1774 — among their 
first acts, entered into a solemn c<jvenant ugainst 
tliO sliwe traffic. 

In 1770, tho Declaration of Independence, draft- 
ed by Jefferson, aRnounced no sucli low and nar- 
row principles as seera to bo iu fashion now. 
That immortal document asserted no right of the 
strong to oppress the weak, of the majority to en- 
slave tlie minority. It promulgated tho sublime 
creed of human rights. It declared that au, mkh 
are created equal, and endowed by their CJrcator 
with inalienable rights to life and liberty. 

The first acquisition of torritorj- was made by 
tho United Stiitct* three years before tho adoption 
of the Consti^utUm. Just after the eouutry had 
OmorgcyJ. from tho war of independence, when its 
gjvuggies, perils, and pricciples were fresh in 
iromeraljrance, and the spirit of tho Revolution yet 
lived and burned in every American heart, we 
mad*} our first acquisition of territory. That ac- 
quisition was derived from— I might, perhaps, 
better .say conflrmed by — the cessions of Virginia, 
Kew York and Connecticut. It was the territory 
tiorthwest of tho river Ohio. 

Ckmgresa fortliwith proceeded to considor tho 
subject of its government. Mr. Jefieraoo, Mr. 



Howell, and Mr. Chase wore appointed a com- 
mitteo to draft an ordinance inakuig provision for 
that object. The ordinance reported was the 
work of Mr. Jeft'erson, and is marked throughout 
by his spirit of comprehensive intelligence, and 
devotion to liberty. It did not confine its regards 
to tho territory actually acquired, but contemplated 
furtiier acquisitions by the ce-ssions of other States. 
It provided for tho organization of temporaiy and 
permanent State gov«.'rninents iu all territory, 
whellier " ceded or to bo ceded," from the 31st 
parallel, the boundary between the United States 
and theSpstnish province of Florida on the soutii, 
to the 42d parallel, the boundarj- between this 
country and the British possessions on the north. 

The territory was to bo formed into States ; the 
settlers were to receive autLority from the Gene- 
ral Government to form temporary governments. 
Tho temporary governments were to continue until 
tho population should increase to twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants; and then tho.temporary were 
to be converted into permanent governments. 
Both tho temporary and tho permanent govern- 
ments were to bo established upon certain prin- 
ciples, expressly set forth in tlie ordinance, as 
their basis. Chief among those was the important 
proviso to wliich I now ask the attentioii of the 
Seiiato: 

" After the year 1800 of the Christian era there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude ib any of the 
said States, otheru'iso than in the punishment of crimes 
whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted to 
have been personally guilty." 

Let it be noted and remembered that this pro- 
viso applied not only to the territory which had 
been ceded already by Virginia and the other 
States, but to all territory ceded and to be ceded. 
There was not one inch of territory within tho 
whole limits of tho Republic which was not cov- 
ered by the claims of one or another of tho States. 
It was then tho opinion of many statesmen — Mr. 
Jcffeirson himself among them — that the United 
States, under tho Constitution, were incapable of 
acquiring territory outsido of tho original States. 
Tlio JetVersonian proviso, therefore, extended to 
all territory which it M-as then supposed tho 
United States could possibly acquire. 

■\VcU, what was tho action of Congress upcm 
this proviso? Mr Speight, of North Carolina, 
moved that it bo stricken from the ordinance, and 
tho voto stood, for the proviso, six Slates — New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, and Pennsylvania; against 
it, three States — Virginia, Maryland and South 
Carolina. Delaware and Georgia were not then 
represented in the Congress, and the voto of North 
Carolina being divided, was not counted ; nor was 
tho vote of New Jor!»ey counted, one delegate only 
being present. But tho Senate will observe that 
tho States stood six to three. Of the twenty -throe 
delegates present, sixteen were fur tho proviso, and 
seven against it. Tho voto of the States was two 
to one, aiid that of tho delegates more than two to 
one for the proviso. But iinder the provisions of 
the Articles of Confederation which then controlled 
tho legislation of Congress tho votes of a majority 
of all the States were necessary to retain the pro- 
viso in the ordinance. It failed, consequently ; 
precisely &a a proviso in a treaty must fail unlcu 
it receive tho votes of two-thirds of the membera 
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of the Senate. Sir, if that doctrine of the rights 
of majorities, of which we hear so much and see 
in actual practice so little, had then been recog- 
nized — if the wishes of a majority of tho States, 
and of the majority of the delego.t«3, had pre- 
vailed — if tho almost universal sentiment of the 
people had been respected, tlie question of slavery 
in this country would have been settled that day 
forever. All the territory acquired by the Union 
would have been covered with tlie unpenetrable 
jBgis of freedom. But then, as now, there was a 
slave interest in the country—then, as now, there 
was a slave power. The interest was compara- 
tively Hmull, and the power comparatively weak; 
but they were sufBcieut, under the then existing 
government, to defeat tho proviso, and transfer 
the great question of slavery to future discussion. 
• Tlie facts which I have detailed, however, are 
sufficient to show what was the general seutimout, 
and what was tho original policy of the country 
in respect to slavery. It was one of limitation, 
discouragement, repression. 

What next occurred ? The subject of organizing 
this Territory remained before Congress. Mr. 
Jefferson, in 1 78G, vent to Franco. His great influ- 
ence was no longer felt in the councils of the coun- 
try, but his proviso remained, and in 1787 was in- 
corporated into tho ordinance for the government 
of the territory northwest of the river Ohio, 1 
beg the Senate to observe, that this territory was, 
at that moment, the whole territory belonging to 
the United States. I will not trouble the Senate 
by reading the proviso of tho ordinance. It is 
enough to say that the Jefferson Proviso of 1784, 
coupled with a provision saving to the original 
States of the Union a right to reclaim fugitives 
from service was incorporated into the ordinance, 
and became a fundamental law over every foot of 
aational territory. Wliat was tho policy indicated 
by this action by the fathers of the Republic ? 
Was it that of indlfTerentism between slavery and 
freedom ? that of establishing a geographical line, 
on oae side of which there should be liberty, and 
on the othar side slavery, both equally under the 
protection and countenance of tho Government? 
No, sir; tho furthest thing possible from that. It 
was the policy of excluding slavery from all na- 
tional territory. It was adopted, too, under 
remarkable circumstances. The territory over 
which it was established was claimed by Vir- 
ginia, in right of her charter, and in right of con- 
quest. The gallant George Rogers Clarke, one of 
the bravest and noblest sons of that State, had, 
with a small body of troops, raised under Jier 
authority, invaded and conquered the territory. 
Slavery was already there under the French colcf- 
nial law, and also, if tho chim of Vij^inia was 
well founded, under the laws of that State. These 
facta provo that the tlrst application of the origin- 
al policy of the government converted slave ter- 
ritory into free territory. 

Now, air, what guarantees were given for the 
maintennnce of this policy in time to come ? I once, 
upon this floor, adverted to a feet, which has not 
attracted so much attention, in my judgment, as its 
importance deserves. It is this : While tlie Con- 
gress was framing this ordinance — almost the last 
act of its illustrious labors — tho convention which 
framod the Constitution was silting in Philadel- 
phia. Sovoriil genilemen wero members of both 



bodies, and at the time this ordinance was adopt' 
ed, no proposition in respect to slavery had been 
discussed in the convention, except that which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the three fifths 
clause. It is impossible to say, with absolute 
certaint}', that the incorporation of that clause ia- 
to the Constitution, whicii gave tho slave States a 
representation for three Sfths of their slaves, had 
anything to do v/ith the unanimous vote by which 
the proviso was ingrafted upon the ordinance; 
but the coincidence is remarkable, and justifies ' 
the inference that the facts were connected. At 
all events, the proviso can hardly fail to havo 
been regarded as affording a guarantee for tho 
perpetuation of the policy which it established. 

Already seven of the original thirteen States 
had taken measures for the abolition of slavery 
within their limits, and were regarded as free 
States. Six only of the original States were re- 
garded as slave States. The ordinance provided 
for the creation of five new free State-s, and thus 
secured the decided ascendency of the fVee States 
in the Confederation, The perpetuation of slave- 
ry even in any State, it is quite obvious, was uot 
then even thought of. 

And now, sir, let me ask the attention of the 
Senate to the Constitution itself. Tbat charter, 
of our government was not formed upon pro- 
slavery principles, but upon anti-slavery prin- 
ciples, it nowhere recognizes any right of prop- 
erty in man. It nowhere confers upou the gV 
verument which it creates, any power to establish 
or to continue slav ?ry. Mr. Madison himself re- 
cords, in his Report of the Debates of the Conven- 
tion, Ilia own declaration, that it was " wrong to 
admit in tiie Constitution the idea that there could 
be property in men." Every clause in the OonsU- 
tution which refers in any way to slaves speaks 
them as persons, and excludes the idea of proper- 
ty. In some of the States, it is true, slaves were 
regarded as property. 

The language of Mr. Justice McLean on this 
point is very striking. He says : • • 

"That cannot divest them of the leading and control- 
ling quality of persons by which they ate designated in 
tho Constitution. The chanicter of property is given 
them by the local law. The law is respected, and aU 
rights under it are protected by tho Federal authorities. 
But the Constitution acts upon d&vos as penious, and not 
as property," 

Well, sir, not only was the idea of property ia 
men excluded from the Constitution; not only 
was there no power granted to Congress to au- 
thorize or enable any man to hold another as 
property, but an amendment was afterwards- in- 
grafted upon the Constitution, whicli especially 
denied all such power. 

The history of that amendment w worth.attea- 
tion. The State wliich the Senator from ~Vir- 
ginia so ably represents on this floor was <ine of 
those which hnmediately after the adopiion of 
the Constitution proposed amendments of it. 
One of the amendments which she propo$e4 was 
this; 

*'No freeman ought to be token, imprisoned, or do- ^ 

firivod of bii fyeehold. liberties, or franchises, or ont- 
iwed, or exiled, or ia any mjinBcr deprived of hit life, 
liberty, or property, but by the law of tho land." 

Did Congress adopt that amendment? No, 
sir ; it adopted and proposed to the States a very 
dififcrent amendment. It was this : 
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. "No person ♦ • « Ehall be ueprivcd of life, libertj-, or J 
- property, withb!i:-dyo process of law," 

Now, sir, i>i, my Judgment, this prohibition was 
intended as a ^pjprehensive guarantee of peraon- 
n^freedom, anU de^iiea at '^lutely to Congress the 
pipwer of legislAtinp for the establishment or main- 
t«iftnce of elaverj-; This amendment of itself; 
Tightly interprettiu and applied, would be sufiacient 
to prevent the introduction of slaves into any ter- 
jritory acquired by the United States. At all 
OTents, Jraken in connection with the ordinance, 
and witri the original provision of the Constitu- 
;t{op, it.shows conclusively the absence of all in- 
tcpti(ni nRon the part of the founders of the Go- 
. v^tf^mRin- to aflbrd any countenance or protection 
to slavery outside of State limits. Departure from 
the true interpretation of the Constitution has cre- 
ated the necessity for positive prohibition. 
. My general view upon this subject is simply 
this: Slavery is the subjection of one man to tlie 
absolute disposal of another man by force. Mas- 
ter and slave, according t* the principles of tiie 
Declaration of Independence, aud by the law of 
nature, are alike men, endowed by their Creator 
witli equial rights, fc'ir, Mr, PiiKkney was riglit, 
when, iu the Maryland House" of Delegates, he 
exclaimed, " By the eternal principles of justice, 
no man in the Stato haa a right to hold his slave 
for a single hour." , Slavery tlieu exists uowliere 
by tlio law of nature. "VVherever it exists at all. 
it must be through the sanction and support of 
municipal or State legislation. 
. Upon this state of things the Constitution acts. 
Jt recognizes all men as persons. It confers no 
power, but, on the contrary, expressly denies to 
the Government of its creation all power to estab- 
lish or continue sslavery. Congress has no more 
power under the Constitution to make a. slave than 
to make, a king ; no more power to establish 
slavery than to establish the Inquisition^ 

At the same time the Constitution confers no 
power on Congress ; but on the contraiy, denies 
all power to interfere with the in.ternal polksy of 
any State sanuioned and established by its own 
Constitution and its own legislation, in respect to 
the personal relations of its inhabitants. The 
States under the Constitution, are absolutely free 
firom all interference by Congress iu that respect, 
except, perhaps, in the case of war or . insurrec- 
tion; and may Jlegislate as they pleaso within the 
limitations of their own constitutions. They may 
allbiv' slavery if they please, just as they may li- 
cense other wrongs. But State laws, by whicii 
slayery is allowed and regulated, can operate 
only within tlie limits of the Slate, and can have 
no extra-territorial effect . 
. Sir, I could quote thel opinions of southern 
judges ad infinitum, in support of the doctrine 
that slavery is against natural right, absolutely de- 
pendent for iexistence or ccntiuuanco upon State 
Ijegislatiol!, I inight quote the scornful rejection 
^y BQutfolph of Jill aid from the "General Govern- 
ment to tliO institution of "slavery within the 
States.. 1 might quote ^he decision of the cele- 
ferated 0h^celbr Wytlie, of y irgioia--roverruled 
^{fter wards, I know, in tlie feiirt of Appeals— -that 
slavery was so against justide, that the presump- 
ttpn dt' freedom must be allowed iu fay or of every 
aiieged slave suing for liberty, and tljat the onus 
of pi»ring thq contrary fested uiwn iliQtnfiaatcr. 



I think I have now ehown that the Ordinanco 
of 1737, and the Constitution of the United Sta tes, 
were absolutely in harmony one with the other ; 
and that if the ordinance had never been adopt- 
ed, the Constitution itself properly interpreted, 
and administered, would have excluded slavery 
from all newly-acqidred territory. But, sir, what- 
ever opinion may be entertained in respect to the 
interpretation of the Constitution whicli I de- 
fend, one thing is absolutely indisputable, and 
that is, that it was the original policy of the 
country to exclude slavery from all national terri- 
tory. 

That policy was never departed from until the 
year 1780, when Congress accepted the cession, 
of what is now Tennessee, from North Carolina. 
But did the acceptance of that cession indicate any 
purpose ofestablfehing a geographical line between * 
slavery and freedom ? Why, sir, on the contrary,, 
the State of North Carolina, awaro that in tlie 
absence of aiy stipulation to tlie contrary, slave* 
ry would be prohibited in the ceded territory, in 
pursuance of the established policy of the Govern- 
ment, introduced into her deed of cession an eX" 
press provision, that the anti-slavery articJe of 
the ordinance of 1787 should not be applied to it. 
It may bo said that Congress should have re- 
fused to accept the cession. I agree in that opin- 
ion. But slavery already existed in the district 
as part of the Stato of North Carolina, and it was 
probably thought unreasonable to deny the wish 
of the State for its continuance. 

The same motives decided the action of Georgia 
in making her cession of the territory between 
her western limits and the Mississippi, and tlie 
action of Congress accepting it. Tlie acceptance 
of both .tliese -cessions, as well as the adoption 
and reenactment by Congress of the slave laws 
of Maryland for the District of Columbia, wero 
departures from original policy; but they indi- 
cated no purpose to establish any geographical 
line. Tliey were the result of the gradually in- 
creasing indifference to the claims of freedom, 
plainly perceivable in the history of the country 
after the adoption of the Constitution. Lutliof 
Martin had complained in 1788, that " when our 
own liberties were at stake we warmly felt for the 
common rights of man. The danger being thought 
to bo passed which tlireatened ourselves, we are 
daily growing more and more insensible to those 
rights." It was tliis growing insenability which 
Iftd to these departures from original policy. Af- 
terwards, in 1803, Louisiana was acquired froni 
France. Did we then hasten to establish a geo- 
graphical lino 7 No, sir. In Louisiana, as in tbo 
territories acquired from Georgia and North Caro- 
lina, Congress refrained from applying the policy 
of 1787 ; Congress did not interfere with existing 
slavery; Congress contented itself with enact* 
ments prohibiting absolutely, the introduction bf 
slaves from beyond the iimita of the United 
States; and als'» prohibiting their introduction 
from any of the States, except by bona fiS6 
owners, actually removing to Louisiana for settle- 
ment. When -Louisiana was admitted into the 
Union, in 1812, no restriction was imposed upon 
her ia respect to slavery^ At this time, there 
were, slaves all along lip the west bank of the 
Mississippi aa far as St; Louis, and perhaps oven 
above. . 
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In 1818 Missouri applu"'! for admission into the 
CJnion. The free States avvoK.x. to the danger of the 
lOtal overthrow of the origina , policy of tlie coun- 
try. They saw that no State i <id taken measures 
for the abolition of slavery sincv- the adoption of 
the Constitution, They saw i\i tt tlia feeble at- 
tempt to restrict tho introducti n of slaves into 
tlie territories acquired from C corgia and from 
Franco had utterly failed. Th^ y hisisted, there- 
fore, that in the formation of a constitutionj the 
people of the proposed State should embody in it 
a provision for the gradual abolition of the exist- 
ing slavery, and profvibiting the further introduc- 
tion of slaves. By this time the slave interest had 
become strong, and the slave power wna pretty 
firmly established. The demand 0/ tho free States 
was vehemently contested. A bill preparatory to 
the admission of Mis-souri, containing tho pro- 
posed restriction, was passed by tho Kouso and 
sent to the Senate. In that body the bill was 
amended by striking out tho restriction ; tho House 
refused to concur in the amendment ; the Senate 
insisted upon it, and the bill failed. At the next 
session of Congress the controversy was renewed 
In tho meantime Maine had been severed from 
Masgachusotts, had adopted a Constitution, and 
had applied for admission into the Union. A 
bill providing for her admission passed the House, 
aad was sent to the Senate, This bill was amend- 
ed in the Senate by tacking to it a bill for the admis- 
sion of Missouri, and by the addition of a section 
prohibiting slavery in all the territory acquired by 
Louisiana north of 36« 30'. The House refused 
to concur in these amendments, and the Senate 
asked for a committee of conference, to which the 
House agreed. During tho progress of these 
events, the House, after passing the Maine bill, 
had also passed a bill for tho admission of Mis- 
Bouri, embodying the restriction upon slavery 
in the State. The Senate amended tho bill by 
striking out the restriction, and by inserting tho 
section prohibiting slavfiry north of 3G' 30'. 

This section came from the South, through Mr. 
Thomas, a Senator from Illinois, who had uni- 
formly voted with the" slave States agfunst all 
restriction. It was adopted on the 17th of Febru- 
ary, 1820, as an amendment to the Mauie and 
Missouri bill, by 34= ayes, against 10 noes.* 

Mr. HUNTER. I think that tho provision 
pafised without a division in tiio Senate. 

Mr. CHASE. Tho Senator ia mistaken. 
Fourteen Senators from the slave States, and 
twenty from the free States voted for that amend- 
ment Eight from tho former, and two from the 
latter voted against it No vote by ayea and noes 



* The vote was as follnws : 

AYKS— Messrs. Morrill and Tarrot, of New Hampshire; 
Mcllezi and Ottis, of Massachusetts ; Dann and Lanman, 
of Conoectlcut ; Oartill and Hunter, of Uhndo Island ; 
I'altner and Tiohcnor, of Vermont ; King and Sanford, of 
New Vork ; Dickcrson and Wilson, of New J,ersey'; Low. 
rle and Roberts, of Pennsylvania ; Ru;;k1^s and Trimble, 
«rOhib ; Horsey and Van UykCi of Delaware j Lloyd and 
rinkney, of Maryland j Stokes, of North Carolina j John- 
son and Locan, of Kentucky ; Eaton and WiIliams,-of 
TeoAessce ; Brown and Johnson, of Louisiana ; Leake, of 
Mississi(>jii ; Kine and "Walker, of Alabama : Ediwards 
and Thomas, of lllinoiir. . 

NOES — Messrs. Noble and Taylor, of Indiana ; Bart 
Bour and Pleasants, of Virginia ; Macon, of North Caro' 
liner OaiHard and Snsith. of South CaroJJna.; Elliott and 
Walker, of Oeorfjia ; and WiiMoas, ff Mississippi. 



^\'as taken when tha same amendment was en- 
grafted upon the separate Missouri bill, a few 
days later, the sense of tho Senate having been 
ascerUiined by tho former vote. 

This was tho condition of matters when tho 
committeo of conference, for which tho Senate 
had asked, made their report The members of 
tho committee from tho Senate were, of course, 
favorable to the Senate amendments. In the 
House, the Speaker, Hekry Clay, was also in 
favor of them, and he had the appointment of the 
committee. Of course be took care, as he has 
since informed the country, to constitute tho com- 
mittee in such manner aud of sucli persons m 
would bo most likely to secure their adoption. 
Tho result was what migVt have been expected. 
It recommended that the Senate should recede ff ora 
its amendments to the Maine bill, and that the 
House should concur in tho amendments to tho 
Missouri bill. Enough members from the frco 
States were found to turn the scale ajfainst the jtro- 
posed restriction of slavery in the State; and tho 
amendment of the Senate striking it out was 
concurred in by ninety yeas against eighty-seven 
nays. From this moment successful opposition 
to tho introduction of Missouri with slavery was 
impossible. Nothing remained but to determine 
the character of the residue of the Louisiana ac- 
quisition; and the amendment prohibiting slavery 
north of 36° 3f*' was concurred in by one hundred 
and thirty-four yeas against forty-two nays. Of 
tho yeas, thirty-eight were from slave and ninety- 
six from frco States; of tho nnys, thirty-seven 
were from slave States and five from fi-eo. Among 
those who voted with tho majority wa.s Mr. 
Lowndes, of South Carolina, whoso voto, esti- 
mated by tho worth and honor of the man, otxt- 
weighs many opposites. 

Now, for the first time, was a geographical Uue 
established between slavery and freedom in tliis 
countty. 

Let US pause, and ascertain upon what princi- 
ple this compromise was adopted, and to what 
territory it applied. The controversy was be- 
tween tho two great sections of the Union. The 
subject was a vast extent of almost unoccupied 
country, embracing the wholo territory west of 
the Mississippi. It was territory in which slave 
law existed at the time of acquisition. The com- 
promise section contained no provision allowing 
slavery south of 30° 30', It could never have 
received the sanction of Congress if it had. The 
cobtinuance of slavery there was left to the determ- 
ination of circumstances. There vraB, probably, an 
implied understanding that Congress should not in- 
terfere with tho operation of those circumstances— 
and that was alL The prohibition north of 36° 30' 
was absolutoaind perpetual. The act fn w^hioh it 
was contained was submitted by tho President to 
his Cabinet, for their opinion upon the constitu- 
tionality of that prohibitiori. CAiuotiN, CiuwFOEn, 
and 'WiBT were members of that Cabinet Eticli, 
in a written opinion, affirnjed its constitutionality^ 
and tho act reacived tlie amotion of the President 
Thus we see that tiie parties to tho arrangement 
were tho two sections of the country — tiio free 
States on ono side, tho slave States on the other; 
Tho subject of it was, the whole territory west of 
tho Mississippi, outside of tho ptato of Liauisiftnft; 
and the practical operation of it was, tho diviaiou 
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this territory between the institution of slavery 
and tiio institution of freedom. . 

The arrangemeat waa propoaed by the slave 
States. It was carried by their votes. A large 
majority of southern Senators voted for it ; a ma- 
jority of southcrit Kepresentatives voted for. it. It 
was .approved by all the aoutlierii members of the 
Gttbiaot, and received the sanction of a soutlieru 
President, The compact was embodied in a single 
bill contjiining reciprocal provisions. The admis- 
sion of Miasouri with slavery, and the under- 
standing that slavery should not be prohibited by 
Congress south of 30° 30', were the coneiderations 
of the perpetual prohibition itorth of that line. And 
that prohibition wa.s the consideration of tlio ad- 
mission and the understanding. Tlie slave States 
received ularge share of the concsideration coming 
to them, paid in haudi Missouri was admitted 
vrithovit restriction by the act itself. Every other 
part of the compact, on the part of tlie free States, 
has been fulfilled to the letter. Xo part of the 
compact on the part of the slave States has been 
Mtllled at all, except the admission of Iowa, and 
tils' organization of Minnesota: and now the slave 
Statas propose to break up the contract without 
the consent and against the willof tiie free States, 
and upon a doctrine of supereedure which, if 
.sanctiqned at all, must be inevitably extended so 
as to ovcirthrow tlie existing prohibition of slavery 
in ail the organized Temtoriea 

Let me read to the Senate some paragraphs &om 
Giles's Begister, published in Baltimore, March 
11, 1820, which show olearly what was then tlie 
universal understanding in respect to this arrange- 
ment. 

Tha territory nortt of 36° 30' it 'forerer ' forbidden to 
be peopled with slaves, except in tbe State of Missouri. 
Ttie rif^Iit, then, to inhibit slavery in anir of the Territories 
is clearly and.completcly acknowledged, and it is condi- 
tioned as to some of them, that even when they become 
SroiM, ' slavery shall bo 'forerer' prohibited in them. 
Tbeie is no hardship in this. The Territories belong to 
the United States, and the Government may rip;htfully. 
prescribe the terms on which it will dispose of the public 
knds. This great point was agreed to in the Senate, 33 
.votes to 11 ; and in the House of .Kepresentatlves by 134 
to 42, or really 139 to 37. And wo trust that it is determ- 
ined 'forectr > in respect to the countries how subject to 
the legislation of tbe General Government." 

I ask Senators particularly to mark this: 

f It is true tbe compromise is supported onlv by the 
letter, of the law, repoalable by the authority which en- 
acted it; but the circumstances of the case give to this law 
a morel force equal to that of a positive provision of the 
Constitution ; and we do not hazard anything bv caying 
that the Constitution exists in iti observance. Both parties 
have shcrificed much to conciliation. We wish to see the 
Compact kept in good faith, and we trust that a kind Pro- 
vidence will open the way to relieve us of an evil which 
every good citizea deprecates as the supreme curse of 
the country." 

That, sir, was the language of a Marylander, 
in 1820. It expressed the universal understand- 
ing of the country. Here then is a compact com- 
plete, perfect^ irrepealable, so far as any compact, 
embodied in o legislative act, can be said to be irre- 
pealable. It had the two bections of the country 
for its parties, a great Territory for its subject^ 
and a permanent adjustment of a dangerous con- 
troversy for its object It was forced upon the 
free States. It has been literally fulfilled by the 
free States. It i» binding, Indeed, only upon 
honor and conscience: but, in such. a matter, the 
obligations of honor acd conscienco must bo re- 



garded as even more sacred than those of consti- 
tutional provisions. 

Mr. President, if there wns any principle which 
prevailed in thia arrangement, it was that of per- 
mitting the continuatce of slavery in the localities 
where it actually existed at the time of the acqui- 
sition of the territorj', and prohibiting it in the 
parts -of territory in which no slaves were actually 
held. This was a wide departure from the ori- 
ginal policy, which contemplated the exclusion ol' 
slavery from territories in which it actually ex- 
isted at the time of acquisition. But tiio idea that 
slavery could ever be introduced into free terri- 
torj', under the sanction of Gongress, had not, as 
yet, entered into any man's head. 

Mr. Presidept, I shall hasten to a coficlusion. 
In 1848 we acquired a vast territory from Mexi- 
co. The free States demanded that this territory, 
free when acquired^ should remain free under the 
Government of the United States. The Senator 
from Illinois tells us that he proposed the exten- 
sion of the Missouri compromise line through 
this territory, and he complains, that it was re- 
jected by the votes of tlie iree States. So it was. 
And why ? Because the Missouri compromise ap- 
plied to territory in which slavery was already 
allowed. The Missouri prohibition exempted a 
portion of this territory, and the larger portion, 
from the evil It carried out, in respect to that, the 
original policy of the country. But the extension 
of that line through the territory acquired from 
Mexico, with the understanding which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois aiid. his friends attached to it, 
would have introduced slavery into a vast region 
in which slaver}', at the time of acquisition, was not 
allowed. To agree to it would have been to re- 
verse totally the original policy of the country and 
to disregard the principle upon which the Mis- 
souri compromise was based. - 

It is true that when the controversy in respect to 
this territory came to a conclusion, the provisions 
of the acts by which territorial governments were 
organized, were in some respects worse than that 
propo^iition of the Senator. While those bills pro- 
tessed to leave the questiofi of slavery or no slaviery 
hi the Territories, unaffected by their- provisions, to 
judicial decision, they did, nevertheless, virtually 
decide tlie question for all the territory Covered by 
them, so far as legislation could decide iti against 
freedom. . California, indeed, was adiuitted afl 9 
free State; and by her admission the scheme of 
extending a line of slave States to the Paciilc was, 
for the time, defeated. The principle Aipon which 
northern friends of the territorial comprOmisfe 
acts vhidicated their support of <hem waa this : 
Slavery is prohibited in these Territories by Mexi- 
can law ;— that law is not repealed by any pro- 
vision of the iicts;---indeea,' smd niatiy of them, 
slavery cannot exist ini aby Territory^ except in 
virtue of a positive act of .Congress ;-!-no such act 
allows slavery there ;— there is no danger, thorp- 
fore, tb;^t any slaveb^wiU be taken iiito the Teriir 
ioxj. Southern supportero of the measure sustained 
them upon quite Opposite ' grounds. Under the 
provisions of the Federal Copstitution^ thejf said, 
the elaveli'older can hold his slaves in any Terri- 
tory in spite of anyi prohibition of a Territorial 
Legislation, of even of an act of Congtesa. ,'fbe 
Mexican Jaw forbiddirig'slaveiy . was abrogated isit 
the moment of acquisitiou^ iby the operation of the 
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Constitution. Congress has not undertaken to 
itnpoae any prohibition- We can, therefore, take 
our slaves tliore. if we please. 

The committee tell us that thia question was 
left in (iouht by the Territorial bills. 

What, then, was the principle, if any, upon 
which this controversy was adjusted? Clearly 
tiiiff: " That when free territory i& acquired, that 
part of it which is ready to come in as a free State 
phall be admitted into the Union, and that part 
which is not ready shall be organized into terri- 
torial governments, and its condition in respect to 
slavery #r freedom shall be left in doubt during 
the whole period of its Territorial existence. 

It is quite obvious, Mr. President, how very 
prejudicial such a doubt must be to the settlement 
and improvement of the territory. But I must not 
pause upon this. 

' The truth is, that the Compromise acts of 1850 
were not intended to introduce any principle of 
territorial organization applicable to any other 
Territory except that covered by them. The pro- 
jfessed object of the friends of the compvomise acta 
was to compose tlio whole slavery agitation. There 
were various matters of complaint. The non-sur- 
render of fugiiives from service was one. The 
existence of siavery and the slave trade here in this 
District and elsewhere, under the exclusive juris- 
diction of Congress was another. The appre- 
hended introduction or prohibition of slavery in 
the Territories, furnished other grouhds of contro- 
versy. TI>p slave States complained of the free 
States, and the free States complained of the slave 
Stat&<?. It was supposed by some thrtt this whole 
agitation might be stayed, and finally put at rest 
by skilfully adjusted legislation. So, sir, we had 
.mo omnibus bill, and its appendages, tho fugi- 
tive slave bill, and tlio District slave trade isuprba- 
sibn bill. To ple.TS3 the North ~- to please the 
free States — California was to be admitted, and 
the slave depots here in the District were to be 
brbkenlip. To please the slave States, a stringent 
fugitive slave act was to be passed, and slavery 
was to have a chance to pet into tho new Terri- 
itories. . The support of the Senators and Repre- 
t^utaViVes from Texas was tobogained byaliberal 
lidiustmeht of boundary, and by the assumption of 
a large portion of their State debt. Tlie general 
result contemplated was a complete and final ad- 
justment of all questions relating to alavfery. The 
acts passed. A number of t!»e friends of the acts 
feigned a compact^ pledging themselves to support 
ivo man for any office who would in any way re- 
hew the a;iitation. The couhtiy wfe required to 
acquiesce in the sottlomentasan absolute finality. 
IJo man concerned in carrying those measures 
"through Congress, and least of all the distinguished 
man whose efforts mainly contributed to their duc- 
bess, ever imagined that in the Territorial acta, 
which formed a part of the series, they were plant- 
ing the germs of a new agitation. Indeed, I have 
|>roved tliat one of these acta contains an expre.ss 
Btipulattoii whidi precludes the revival of the agi- 
/tation hi the form ia which it is now thrust upon 
;the country, without manifest disregard of the 
jprb^lsions of those acts themselves. 
; 'I have thus proved beyond cbntroversy that tVe 
averment of the bill, which my amendment pro- 
^iibses to strike out, is untrue. Senators, Avill ydu 
"^uiiite in e steteincrit which you know to bo con- 



tradicted by the history of the country ? !^ill you 
incorporate i»>tt a public statute ; an aflSrmatioa: 
which is contradicted by every event which at- 
tended or followed the adoption of the compromise 
acts? Will you here, acting under your higli 
responsibility as Senators of the State^'assert aS 
fact, by a solemn vote, that which , the personal 
recollection of every Senator who wa.s here d^iring 
tiVei discussion of these compromise acts disproves? 
I will not believe it until I see it. If you wish to 
break up the time-honored compact embodied in 
the Missouri compromise, tratisferrcd into tho 
joint resolution for the annexation of Texas, , pre? 
served and affirmed by these compromise acta 
themselves, do it openly — do ifc boldly. Eepeal 
the Missouri prohibition. Repeal it by a direct 
vote. Do not repeal it by indirection. Do not 
"declare" it "inoperative," "because superseded 
by tho principles of the legislation of 1850." 

Mr. President, three great Eras have marked 
tlie liistoiy of this country in resipect to slavery. 
The firpt may be characterized as the Era of En- 
PRANCH18EUEHT. It commenced with the earliest 
struggles for uational independence. The spirit 
which inspired it animated the hearts and prompt- 
ed the efforts of Washington, of Jefferson, of Pat- 
rick Henry, of Wythe, of Adams, of Jay, of Ham- 
ilton, of Morris, ifi short, of all the great men of 
our early history. All tliose hoped — all these la- 
bored for — all these believed in the final deliver- 
ance of tlie country from" tho curse of slavery. 
That spirit burned in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and inspired the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, and the Ordiiiaiice of 1787. Under its 
influence, when in full vigor, State after Steve pro- 
vided for the emancipatipn of the slaves witbin 
their limits, prior to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tioB. Under its feebler influence at a later period, 
aiid during the admiuistratiolt of Mr. Jefierson, 
the importation of slaves was prohibited into Mis- 
sissippi arid Louisiana; in tho faint hope that tlipeo 
territories might finally becomef free States. Gradu- 
ally that spirit ceased to influence our public coun- 
cils, and lost its control oVeP the American heart 
arid tlio Americian policy: Another Era succeeded, 
but by such imperceptible gradations- that the 
linos which separate the two cannot be traced 
with absolute precision. The facts Of the two 
Eras meet and mhigle as the currents of confluent 
streams mix so imperceptibly that the observer 
cannot fix the spot -vhero lbe moetitig waters 
blend. 

This socond Kra ^va8 tho Era of CoksbrvatIBM. 
Its great maxim was to preserve tho'existing cou> 
dition. Men said, Let things remain as thoy are; 
let slavery Ptay where It isV exclddo it w*hero 
it is not; refrain from disturbing the public quiet 
by agitation : adjust nil dlflferences that arise, not 
by the application ' of prindplea, but by cotn^ 
promises. > • 

*It was during this period tliat the" Senator tells 
us that slavery vras muintairicd in Illhiois, both 
while a Territory, and after it becahie a State, in 
despite of - the provisions of tho ordinance. - It is 
true, sir, that the slaves held in the lUihois coun- 
try, undfer the French' law, were' not regarded w 
absolutely emancipated by tlio provisions of the 
ordinance. But full effefct Vas given to the ordi- 
nance in excluding the introdacttori of slaves, ahd 
thus the Territory was ptc&rved from eventually 
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becomings 6 Blave State. The few slaTebolders in 
the TeiTitory of Indiana, which then included Illi- 
nois, Eucceedcd in c>bta,ining such an ascendency 
in its afiairs, that repealed applications were made 
not merely by conventions cf delegates but by the 
Territorial iJegislataro itself, for a suspension ol 
the ekuso ia the ordia&nco prohibiting slavery. 
These applicationa were reported upon by John 
Randolpli,- of Virginia, in the House, and by Mr. 
Franklin in the Senate. Both the reports were 
against suspension. The grounds stated by Ran- 
dolph are specially w^orthy of being coualdered 
now. They are thus stated iu the report : 

" That the commitlee -deem it hipfhlj: ianperoxss and 
(nespfedient to impair a provition widely calculated to 
promote the happinesiand prosperity of the npi-th western 
country, &gd to give strength and security to that cxten. 
sivc frontier. In the salutary operation of this ss;;acious 
and benevoient reitraint, it is believed ths-t the inhabit- 
ants of Indiana will, at no very distant day, find ample 
remuneration for a temporary privation of labor and of 
emigration. 

Sir, these reports, made in 1803 and 180Y, and 
the action of Congress upon them, in conformity 
with their recommendation, saved Illinois, and 
perhapEi Indiana, from becoming slave States. 
When the people of Illinois formed their State 
constitution, they incorporated into it a section 
providing that neither slaverji; nor involuntary 
servitude should bo hereafter introduced into the 
State. Tlte constitution made provision for the 
continued service of the few persons who were 
originally held as slaves, and then bound to ser- 
vice under the territorial laws, and for the free- 
dom of their children, and thus secured the final 
extinction of slavery. The Senator thinks that 
this result is not attributable to the ordinance. I 
differ from him. But for the ordinance, I h%ve no 
doubt slavery would have been introduced into 
Indiana, Illinois, and Oliio. It is something to the 
credit of the Era of Conservatism, uniting its influ- 
ences with those of the expiring Era of Enfranchise- 
ment, that it maintained the ordinance of 1787 in 
the northwegj). 

The Era of CoKSERVATiSJf passed also by im- 
percspttble gradations into the Era of Slavery 
Pkopaqakbism. Under the influencei! af this new 
spiritwe opened the whole territory acquired from 
Mexico, except California, to the ingress of slavery. 
Every foot of it was covered by a Mexican prohi- 
bition; and yet, by the legislation of 1850, we 
eonsentod to expose it to tlie introduction of 
slaves. Some, I believe, have actually been car- 
ried into Utah and Now Mexico. They mny bo 
-few, perhaps, but a few are enough to affect mate- 
rially the probable character of their future gov- 
ernments. Under the evil influences of tho same 
spirit, wo are now called upon to reverse tho 
original p -licy of tho republic ; to subvert even a 
.solemn compact of the conservative period, and 
open Nebraska to slavery. 

Sir, I believe that we are upon the verge of an- 
other Km. Tliat Era will bo the Kra of Reaction. 
Tiie introduction of this question here, and its 
diBCussiou, will greatly hasten its advent. We, 
who insist upon the denationalization of slavery, 
and upon tho absolute divorce of the General Qov- 
■enjment- from all connection with it, will stand 
with tho men who favored tho compromise acts, 
and who yet wish to adhere to them iu their letter 
and in tlieir spirit^ against tho repeal of the Mis- 



souri prohibition. Yen may, however, pass it 
here. You may send it to the other house. It 
may become a law. But its effect wiil be to sat- 
isfy all thinking men that no corapiomisea with 
slavery will endure, except so long as they serve 
the interests of slavery ; and that thers is no safe 
and honorable ground for non-slaveholders to 
stand upon, except that of restricting slavery 
within State limits, and excluding it absolutely 
from tho whole sphere of federal jurisdiction. The 
old questions between political parties are at rest. 
No great question so thoroughly possesses the 
public mind as this of slavery. This discussion 
will .hasten the inevitable reorganization of par- 
ties upon the new issues which our circumstances 
suggest It will light up a fire in tho country 
which may, perhaps, consume those who kindle it. 

I cannot believe that the people of this country 
have so far lost sight of tho maxims and principles 
of the Bovolution, or are so insensible to the obli- 
gations which those maxims and principles im- 
pose, as to acquiesce in tho violation of this com- 
pact Sir, the Senator from Illinois tells us that 
he proposes a final settlement of all territorial 
questions in respect to slavery, by the application 
of the principle of popular sovereignty. What 
kind of popular sovereignty is that which allows 
one portion of the people to enslave another por- 
tion? Is that the doctrine of equal rights ? Is that 
exact justice ? Is that the teaching of enlightened, 
liberal, progressive Democracy? No, sir; no! 
There can be no real democracy which does not 
fully maintain the rights of man, as man. Living, 
practical, earnest democracy imperatively requires 
us, while carefully abstaining from unconstitu- 
tional interference with the internal regulations of 
any Stute upon the subject of slavery, or any other 
Bubject to insist upon the practical application of 
its great principles iu all tho legislation of Congress. 

1 repeat, sir, that wo who maintain these prin- 
ciples will stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
men who, diiffering from us upon oJ:her questions, 
will yet unite with us in opjwsition to tho viola- 
tion of plighted faith contemplated by this bill 
There are men, and not a few. who are willing to 
•idhere to tho compromise of 1850. If the Missouri 
proiiibilion which those Compromise Acts incor- 
porate and preserve among tlieir own provisions, 
shall be repealed, abrogated, broken up, thousands 
will say. Away with all compromises; they are 
not v/orth the paper on which they are printed; 
we will return to tiie old principles of the Consti- 
tution. We will assert the ancient doctrine, that 
no person shall bo deprived of life, .liberty, or 
property, by the legislation of Congress, without 
due process of law. Carrying out that principle 
into its practical applications, wo will not ceasa 
our efforts until slavery shall cease to exist wher- 
ever it can be reached by the constitutional action 
of the Government 

Sir, I liavo faiUi in Progress. 1 have faith in 
Democracy. The planting and growth of this 
nation, upon this western continent was not an 
Rcc;''^nt The establishment of the American 
" ^verrjment, upon the sublime principles of the 
Declaration of Jtidependence,and the organieation 
of tho union of these States, under our existing 
Constitution, was tho work of great men, Inspired 
by great ideas, guided by Divine Providence. 
These men, tho Fathers of the Republic, have be* 
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queathed to us the great duty of so administering 
the Goverument whicli tUey orgaDized, as to pro- 
tect the rights, to guard tbo interests, and pro- 
mote tlie well-being of all persons within its juris- 
diction, and thus present to tho nations of the 
earth a noble oxaroplo of wiso and just self-govera- 
mmt, sir, I hato faith enough to believe that wo 
shall yet fulfil this high duty, Le*. mo borrow the 
inspiration of Miltok, whilo I declare my belief 
that we have yet a country " not degenerated nor 
drooping to a final decay, but destined, by casting 
off the old and wrinkled skin of corruption, to out- 
Kve these pangs, and wax young again, and, en- 

TERINO THE GLORIOUS WATS OP TROTH AND PROS- 
PEB013S VIRTUE, BECOME GREAT AKD HONOBABI-E 
UT THESB LATTER AGES. Methinks I SCO in my 

mind a great and puissant iiation rousing herself 
like a strong man after gleep, and shaking her 
iayincible locks. Methinks I seo her as an eagle 
mewing her mighty youth, and kirrJimg her en- 
doiszled eyes AT tub full mid-dat mah; purging 
and scaling Jiei' long-abused sight at the fountain 
ITSELF OP HBAVENLT KADUNCE; while the Who'.e 

noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those 
also that love tho twilight, flutter about, amazed 
at what she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognoaticato a year of aocta and schisms." 



Sir, we may fulfill this sublimo destiny if wo 
will but faithfully adhere to tho great maxims of 
tho Revolution ; honestly carry into their legiti- 
mate practical applications tho high principles of 
Democracy ; and preserve inviolate plighted faith 
and solemn compacts. Let us do tbis^ putting our 
trrist in the God of our fathers, and there is no 
dream of national prosperity, power and ttlory, 
which ancient or modem b-A-Jders of ideal com- 
monwealths over conceived, which we may not 
hope to realize. But if we turn aside from these 
ways of honor, to walk in tho by-paths of tempo- 
rary expedients, compromLsing with wrong, abet- 
ting oppression, and repudiating faith, the wisdom 
and devotion and labors of our fathera will have 
beeu all — all in vain. 

Sir, I trust that the result of this discossion will 
show that the American Senate will sanction no 
breach of compact Let us strike from the bill 
that statement which historical facts and our per- 
sonal recollections disprove, and then reject the 
whole proposition which looks toward a violation 
of the plighted faith and solemn compact which 
our fathers made, and which we, their sons , are 
bound by every tie of obligatioa sacredly ta 
maintain. 
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The Senate having under consideration tho bill 
to organize the Territoriea of Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, tho pending question being on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Chase to strike out from i ction 14 
the words: 

"was superseded by the principles of the legislation 
of ISdO, cocnmoaly called tho cotsipromtso measures, and 

So iliat tho clause vVvll read : 

'• That the Constitntson, and all laws of the United 
States which aro nut locally inapplicable, shall have the 
same fore; and efiect within the said Territory of Nebras- 
ka as elsewhere within the United States, except the 
eifrhth section of the act preparatory 1o the admission of 
Missouri into the Uiiioaj approved March 6, 1820, which 
18 hereby declared inoperative.'* 

Mr. WADE said: Mr. President, it is not with- 
out embarrassment that I rise to debate any ques- 
tion in the Senate of tho United States, for it is well 
known that I lay no claims to being a debate? of 
jjencral measures that come under consideration. 
I have generally contented myself with the less 
ostentatious, but perhaps not less useful, duty of 
endeavoring to inform myself upon every q»ies- 
tion that presents itself, and attending to the affairs 
of the committees to which I belong, leaving 
others to debate such questions sa may from time 
to time arise. But on tho present occasion, sir, I 
ehould be doing violence to my own feelings, and 
I should bo recreant in the duty which I owe to the 
great State which I in part represent, if I did not 
rise here, and endeavor, with what feeble powers 
I possess, to stay the progress of the measure now 
under consideration ; for, in my judgment, there 
never haa been a measure of more serious im- 
port to tho people of the United States. I hope 
it will be debated by abler men than myself; I 
hope tho enormities of the proposition will be 
set forth in colors that cannot be misunderstood 
hero or elsewhere ; for it involves a question of 
good faith which in ray judgment, ig material 
to the perpetuation of the union of thcBe Stfctes. 
It can involve a no less consideration ; for I do 
'iot believe, after such an act of perfidy cfimmit- 
tcd in any soctioa of the country, or by all sec- 
tions of tlie country, that this Uniou can long sur- 
%-ivo it 

I can remember when the Missouri compromise 
was entered into, I have some recollection of that 
period, though I was then a very young man, and 
I can remember how anxiously the people of that 
part of the country to which I belong looked to 
tho progress of that question through Congresa. 
I remember the fearful struggle thattook place be- 
tween the different sections of the country, and how 
•lasious our forefathers w^re lest it should prove 
utterly disastrous to tho union cf the States which 
:hoy then cherished. That was some thirty-four 



years ago ; and the Missouri compromise haa been 
regarded, so far as I know, from that time to this, 
as having a character not much less important or 
sacred than that of the Constitution itself. During 
all that period of time until tho present, I have not 
known & mun bold enough to corao forward and 
question its propriety, or move its repeal. And 
why is that movement made now ? Wlicn I came to 
♦his Congress, I little thought that such a question 
would be precipitated upon the people. We passed 
through a sectional excitemon^ which some be- 
lieved endangered the union of these States, in 
1850. I had no serious apprehensions »-t that tune; 
but many good men — many eminent ptatesraen, 
thought there was danger. The excitement, how- 
ever, subsided, and good feeling was restored be- 
tween all sections. A time of peace, we were 
told, had come; and for the four last years I have 
heard but little else from the political press than 
that these dangerous, diEBcult, and delicate ques- 
tions had been all settled to tho mutual satisfaction 
of everybody, and were to be concurred in and 
s bided by at ali hazards. They were to be a final- 
ity ; and were not to be questioned, here or else- 
where. In this all the government organs con- 
curred ; and from day to day, I believe, all such 
papers have sot forth the glories of tho com- 
promise of 1850, and hurled anathemas at any 
that should question its propriety in any par- 
ticular. 

Why is it, then, that at this time it is not only 
called in question, but a more sacred compromise, 
that lies far back, is called up and questioned, 
that it may be annulled 7 What has transpired? 
What new light haa burst forth upon the people 
of tho United States, that they como forward 
at thLs time and demand this great and hazardous 
measure ? I should like to hear from the chair- 
man of tho Comnntt«e on Territories what new 
liglit haa burst on these United States that re- 
quires this new clause in the bill which he report- 
ed? Wo all know that it is not & year since 
a bill to establish a territorial government in 
Nebraska passed very quietly through the Houso 
of Representatives, and eame into this body ; and 
that when the 'iime of tho Congress was cut short 
by the Constitution, tho chairman of tho com- 
mittee was CQ his feet urging tho Senate, at tho 
top of his voico, to pass that bill. Did it occur to 
h:si thesi that the Icgickiticn of 1850 had super- 
seded and annulled thegrcfitcompromiseof 1820? 
I heard no such statement at that time; but I 
heard tho President of this body, the honorable 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Atohison,] who 
lives ia that section of the country, in his oym 
person taking the benefit of tliat compromise. I 
recollect very well what he said upon th.i subject 
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and no man could be mere Tigiiantthau hO^astc l 
find some erevico through which he oould esc3i*e ' 
from the compromise. But he told you that- he 
had considered it well; he told you that hfe had 
looked all around it, and he said he savr that it 
Yva3 all wrong. He affirmed that he bad ccyi- 
mitted two great errons ; tinst, -nrheu T.'e per- 
mitted tlje ordinance of 1787 to bo applied, and, 
secondly, when the Missouri co^npromise vas 
passed ; but he said these things are donp, they 
Hire facts that are irremedi&ble., and they mxs^i' 
8tr,nd. I submit to there, for there is no getting 
•out of them, and therefore J am willing to pass 
the bill. . ■ 

I ask again, thcHv what, new light has sprang 
up ? I heard all that the diairman of tlie commit- 
tee had to say on that subject, but i am stili in 
darkness. Then why, sir, I p.gain aek, has he 
introduced a clause which ie calculated to excUe 
the Union to madness ? Can any reason bo gi v en 
for it that did not exist on tlie 4th cf March {ixst 
whea he was ur^ng us to pass the bill "pritlwai 
the exceptionable clause ? No sir; no sir. Ifany 
fiuch reason exists ho has failed to toil us what it 
is. Whence shall we seek for knowledge, since 
the committee has failed to enhghten U3? If no 
reason can be given, we may esk what motive 
could prompt a step so hazardous? When raeu 
•will not frankly disclose their motives, wo arc 
dnvcn. to an examination of' their conduct; and 
W6 seek to satisfy our craving for knowledge by 
tracking out the manner Jn which they have ar- 
rived at their conclusions. If there had been 
my reason that would bear the light for the 
dause which is now exciting so much attention, 
-might vre not reasonably bavo expected t<o (ind it 
in the deliberate report that the com.mittcp had 
given us? 

. Mr. President, this conspiracy to overturn this 
old time-honored compromise, this old gtiarantee 
sof liberty, is not yet six weeks old. It has been 
hatched eomewhero within that time. I am not 
gomg to look back into the history of the opin- 
jona of the chairman of the committee, for I 
'know that they have been exceedingly mutable. 
I know, at Chicago, some years ago, he preached 
h doctAie tiot prccifiely in accordance with what 
ihe has lately preached here. But that is entirely 
unimportant. I do not now pretend to show what 
his opinions are or have been ; but here we have 
the authentic account of opinions, that some Sen- 
ators entertained at the time the report was made. 
, Before I quote from this document, may I be 
permitted to osk whether they believed, at the 
time they made that report, that the legislation of 
1850 superseded the old compromise of 1820? 
■Did any such idea enter into their imagination? 
No, sir; not at all. They placed tho biU that 
tlioy then reported upon entirely^iifferent grounds; 
and although they had occasion to remark upon 
this same question, they said it was au important 
and delicate one, that eminent statesmen had 
iiot dared to touch, and they would not do it. 
•That is the sense and epirifcof what is contained 
in tha report of the committeo. Thoy say, on 
these Bubjecta: .• ; 

' " Ther Involve the mae grave laeHM wlifch proa ttce4 
Xtio ft^iiutfon, the e«cticna'i strife, a&d the fearfol ttrag^te 
«MS50, Ae Congas deemed it wise and prudent to rer 
frain from dccldinj? tfec matters i a controversy tb en, either 
by affirming or repisaling the Mexican lawSfOrby aa iact 



deslaratory ct 'im trr.e indent cf tli Coastf atica and the 
exteat,4.f Ui3 2i-c;i,ci:tif«,«?forded by.itto. slave property 
in lte l*?:rltbrre.<,' to j-.a): «!S>«niti"ce are riot prepared 
rr^vr l'^ .eotTirnend a itCfff rCure from the course purtued 
fln iKii irt<j<><ab3c- occ^sibc, cither by afflrmice or repeal- 
iBt thr ci^hta --ect' jrj.-6f toe Mif souri act, or by any act 
('.etlRi-atcir-' of the titif iim^ of tho CosistitttUon ia ro- 
«peH;J^ point* in dispute.'' 

/fhUt, ■'^Rv Pj/^i^dent, is wKat the committee 
thouglit-tjiSouf i(5vf weeks ago. They had no 
doubt rl^ilberntcrd upon this subject, and in this 
Ye)>orW6 hare ife ihini wisdom of the whole com- 
mititee etti'5ca>e;t,' iSi far as we know, jbr I have 
hoard no fli-C^nt fi^JJi it. They reported a bill ia 
accoidanc<J with that opinion ; and is it not strange^ 
unaccountably '. sfe^S^j,- that these experienced 
getitlemen; 'stitcisiVt'iU and Senators should have en- 
tirely diiij^d their ground, and assigned norea.^oa 
for th3 cliartge? Vrithin less than twenty days 
dlter/r&rofi'^s.hey pet the bill recorflmitted to thcm- 
Etiyet. l^Ut they i^i^e msde no additional report, 
TnoT ib'not tell us -xvhy they have changed their 
itiinds, or that extraordinary occurrence has 
authorizfld the char.j^e which h.'is been made in tho 
amended bill, winch' now contains the very pro- 
visions which they before stated they carefully re- 
frained from touihing. "But, sir, notwithstandiug 
their extraordinary silence, they have discovered 
that the legislatidii of 1850 had, in some mysterious 
manner, Rupcrseded the most stern and stubborn 
law of Congress, which was formed upon a cora- 
proniigii' fts sacred as could be made between con- 
H.ieting EtiCtions of this Union, and concurred in on 
all hands for at least one-third of a century; and 
yet they flippantly fell us that it is all overturned, 
all superseded by the compromise legislation of 
1850, and hence they embodied this provision in 
their bill, and ask for Its passage. Now, as a 
lawyer, I hardly knovf what a man means when 
he tells me that an J5Ct of legislation is superseded 
by a principle. I thought it took an act of Con- 
gress to repeal, or annul, or suspend, a former act 
I did not understand how that could be dope by a 
principle. I do not know, however, but there 
may be some new means discovered by which a 
stubborn law of Congress— ono of tho most sol- 
emn acts of legislation, hardly Isfis solemie than 
the Constitution of the Uuitod States itaeVf—maj^ 
be annulled, and repealed, and suspended^ by a 
principle which some gentlemeri pretend to have 
found in tlie legislation of 1850, called " tho 
compromise;" legislation in which not a Single 
principle can be miAo ouf^ as I will attempt, very 
soon, to show. _ ; 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I can sav6 the gentlemati tho 
necessity of arguing upin a point upon 'which bjb 
is evidently laboring uader a toisapprehension. I 
stated distinctly, the other day, that my posittoi 
was: That so far as the country covered by 
|ho Missoturi coimpromieei waa embraced within the 
limits of Utah and Novr Mextco,;thd .'icta of 1850, 
in regard to those Territories, rendered tho Mis- 
Eouri compixmiisfe lUojiemtiye, and that, so far as 
the territory cbvered by tho Missouri »<fnpfortiis0 
was not embraced itttbos^ acts, it Vt^^as iBupersijided 
by the great principle then establislied. In other 
words, I contond that by tlitj acta of 1850 a {rrcal 
princiipla of selS^ovenimBat 'was su^ for. a 

geographical line; aM hciice, "by the use of the 
words " Biipersedcd by," I mean which was "ih* 
consistfeht With " the corapromieo t.f 16&C. ' If 'ihe 
gentlemat: prefers words " incousiatent w-H^^ 
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X wiJl put them in with a great deial idf- pl6&suK^ 
ieiiad tUat iivti^ avoid, all tbe trouble ui regard to tho 
iuawkiof Wje w 
• ' i Mt. mADS. The Senator made a very simple 
^^dahjitipn m bis jspeech; upon tliia point, aud I 
liave it Here. At^-^l the Verbiage oft,be speech 
.Qf. thei honorable Bena|;or fiooi Illinois,, it is sunt- 
mo'ued MP flnallj.in one idea, and he 89js so him- 
ssJC Ho wya upon this poin^^ ■ - „ 

" Sir, in order u> avoid <my misooustraction, I will itate 
more di^t^uctly what iny precis^ iaea ia upon this point. 
80 far as the Utah 'and New Mexico billi Included the 
territory which &ad been lubjeicttb the Missouri eom< 
promise provision; to that extent they alisolutulr onnnllod 
the Miuouii.eomproBHse. An to the unorgaoucd terri> 
tory n«t covered bjr those bills, it was superseded by the 
nrinbiples of the compromise of I8S0. We all kiiow that 
the object of tho-eomnTnioise meosares of ISftO was to 
estat>lish certain sreat principles, which would avoid the 
slavery agitation in all time to come.' Was our object 
(imply to provide for a temporaiy evil 2" &c. 

That, he says, was liis precise idea. It was that 
the Missouri compromise wa» aonuUed to the ex- 
tent; to which Congress, in running the boundary 
lines of New Mexico and Utah, might take for;he 
sake of convenience any littlo piece of territory 
wliich was covered by tlio Missouri compromise. 
That certainly was a truism "; but the idea that the 
acbJ to organize Utah and New Mexico repealed 
or superseded the Missouri compromise aa to tlie 
remainder of tl>o ierritory acquired by the lK>uiui- 
ana cession, is an idea from which I am glad to see 
Uiat the gentleman now recedes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not at all. 

Mr. WADE. "Well, tlie Senator says he does 
not recsde from his former position. What does 
he mean, then, by saying that the Missouri com- 
promiso was superseded by tlie principles of the 
compromise measures of 1850 ? Suppose you run 
a lino with your neiglibor, and tlie hue lias become 
Qiccrtain, and in order to straighten it you run 
another, and in running this otiier line may pos- 
sibly take in a little laud that belonged to him, or 
you may leave out a little belonging to yourself: but 
you make a line, and then after you straighten it, 
if you find you entered wrongfully on his land, the 
principles of running that line superseded his title 
to tlio balance, and therefore you can lay title to 
the whole of his land, if I understand the gentle- 
man; for he says he does not recede from the po- 
sitions taken in hia bill — ^not in his report, for it is 
said there he uev^r would give such an opinion. 
He- informed us, in the report, that there was a 
matter too grave even for Congress to decide, and 
much too grave for 9 committee, and therefore 
tliey would not do it; and yet in nineteen days 
afterwards they come in' with what is equivalent 
to a^ total repc^ of the compromise. 

Now, Mr. President, 1 want to know if that act 
was superseded, if thatlegislation was inconsistent 
with this, or if it furuislted amy occasion ---when 
all sections of the country are at peace, when 
everything is progresmng to the saUsfjictiou of all, 
aud a state of entire good feelmg between all sec- 
tioiis happens to exist, for throwing a firebrand 
in hereattliia timd? . I know not what the mo- 
tive can be; I care but little what it is. The dele- 
terious effects of tins attempt to repeal that com- 
promise will be Iblt, not only now, but long after 
the presenj; generation are in their graves. 

I will not answer for tho consequences of the 
JegicUitioa of this day^, sir; but I anxiously desire 



to inquire if nothing can be established in this 
Government? Is there nothing too sacred to be 
overhauled for Bome miserable party or other 
purpose? 

- Who was it that had the settlement of the Misr 
Bouri compromise at the time it was made? Was 
it done by Statesmen intbrior -to ^ thoae of tlie 
present generation? I think' not; for there Were 
giants in tliose - days, aS' great as those "of tine 
present There, sir, stood John C. Calhoun in the 
Cabinet, advising, upon that act There, too, was 
Mr. Crawford, and there wag : Mr. John Quincy 
Adams. I think that they might, with reason- 
able propriety, be adjudged to comprehend the 
work they were doing. 

Agaui I say to my friends from tlie South, 
with mo have fought many a political battle 
shoulder to shoulder — thonglt far distant from 
each other — who have triumphed in a mutual 
triumph-*- even though we failed to elect youV 
great chief, (referring to Mr. Clat,] when we 
attempted to elevate him, as he deserved, to the 
higliost office in the world, that he, too. took part 
in this compromise, and I am mortified to see 
that his successors here are endeavoring to blot 
out the work that his patriotism had performed. 
Why. sir, he is scarcely in his grave before an- 
other generation comes up that knows not wlwt 
lie had done, and some even pretend that in what 
he Iiimself did. in 1860, he seemed to concede that 
the compromise of 1829 was not to be lived up to. 
I was not here in 1850, but I have read the de- 
bates of that period, and have endeavored to 
inform myself on that subject; and 1 tell the gen- 
tlemen, notwithstanding all they may rfjruo and 
all they may say on this subjectj there is not a 
word„ nor a syllable, that goes to indicate tliat any 
one supposed that anything was done tlien to 
overthrow the time*aouored comproniiso of 1820. 
Not one word, sir; but on tlie contrary, if they 
could recur to this compromise, they indorsed it 
and reaffirmed it in 1850 beyond all gainsaying. 
No doubt of it Sir, I was amazed when I heard 
the chairman of this committee stand forth here, 
and pretend that in some manner the legislation of 
1850 bad superseded the compromise of 1820, 
and that ti e Missouri lino was blotted out, or re- 
pudiated; when, 0.1 tlie contrary, so careful were 
they in all their IcgisilA^iou not to touch it at all, 
that they referred to it in terms, and reconfirmed 
and re-establisltcd it I will not take up the time 
of the Senate by reading that provision, although 
I have it here, fori presume every one has read 
it By the resolutions annexing Texas tho Mis- 
souri compromise line waa alluded to, and in 
terms maintained. The provi^wn was, that in the 
territory above 36* 30' there should bo neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except for tlie 
oommisaiou of crime. Those rcsoiations expressly 
referred to the line of 36'' asthe Missouri com- 
promise line. Then to make assurance doubly 
sure, . in the compromise bill - organizing New 
Mexico, that legislation is referred to, and it is 
said there shall bo nothing fio construed as to im- 
pair that clause. So far, tlien, (torn overturning 
it or superseding it in any possible way, they 
most deliberately turn thoir attention to it, aud for 
fear any construction of the kind might be drawn, 
such as the Senator now sees fit to draw, they 
made a storn provision against it 
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Bat. ^> I need not: refer fiirther to th© speooh 
i}i,ihe iSeuatop from Illinoia. My colleogne [Mr. 
Gbcase,] so entirely . piUverized that speech that 
Ahero ia not enopgU oC it left upon which a man 
feia ppssibly hang aa Ideal [Laughter.] In fact, 
vtbere was nothing to begin with : and surely there 
is jiothing.left of it. It was a bare afterthought, 
permit me to say. After the report of the com- 
Jmittee had been made, and the bill had been al- 
tered, it was necessary to get up some other reason 
or pretext, than was set forth in the report, in order 
to show why it was proposed to repeal the Mis- 
jouri compromise. I do not like to bo uncharita- 
iAe—I do not like tobe compelled to argue in that 
iway ; but when i see these crooked tracks, what 
inference can I draw? Most assuredly, that the 
committee, bad no determinate, settled purpose as 
to^the necessity of altering this compromise when 
they first reported.. They had no good and BufiB- 
cient reason to propose a repeal of it; for if they 
Jiad they would have said so at once. Now, how 
sre we to view this matter ? Can we view it in 
toy other light? 

. Here is a Territory large as an empire ; as large, 
i,believe, as all the free States together. It is pure 
(8 nature ; it is beautiful as the garden of _God. 
'fliere.is nothing now to prevent ua doing with it 
what Will minister to the best interests of the peo- 
[.le now or hereafter. Our forefathers expressed 
ilieir opinion as to what was best to ho done with 
it. They believed it should be fenced up from the 
iiitrusion of: this accursed scourge of mankind, 
liiiman davory. They have done this effectually 
ill this Territory. Shall we undo then* work? 
Slic southern States have had the benefit of the 
Missouri compromise, and I now appeal to my 
goutliern Whig friends , whether we of the North 
did not pledge our constituents that you were 
liouorable men; that you would stand by all the 
giuiranteea of the; Constitution, and all the duties 
which properly devolve upon you; and that, above 
ill, the chivaky of the South would never be at- 
tiinipted. by any fancied or real interest, to abandon 
the tei-ms of any compact, when they had received 
tiio benefit on tlieir side, and when its terms re- 
litain to bo fulfilled by them, 
.i'l'his is a doctrine which I have frequently 
prejiclied. My amazement was- very great when 
I;heafd that any of these gentlemen were in coun- 
cil with the enemy. I feared that something had 
taken place which ought not to have taken place, 
I felt strong' in heart to appeal to them against any 
fancied interest which they might conceive them; 
Selves to have, for their, duty is plain and p&lpaj- 
ble* Did not our forefathiara make , a compact ? 
Did they not make it after a fearful struggle which 
was dangerous to this Union. I say, was there 
iiot kch a compact made ? And in the whole his- 
tory of our legislation, I appeal to you, has there 
wer been one more sacred or more binding upon 
you? Have vou, southern Senatoris, not had the 
full benefit of it ? Have you not enjoyed it now 
for thirty years ? Has any northern man stepped 
forward to impair your.rightsm that compromise? 
No, sir, it is not pretended ; and now the period is 
tJrawing near when, that part of this gr«at bar^ 
g«in which . is beneficial to ua at the North is ap- 
trt-oaching, and I callnpon you as honorable men 

Ilo fulfil it. Shrink not' from it. Do not toll ine 
that your constituents will not sanction you m 



doing what you know to be right, I believe.tha* 
your constituents a*e .honorable ; men. . ! I: Ijoliev© 
theiy will understand the motives \vhich impel you 
to do your duiy, notwitbst»,nding you might luive 
some fiincied influence the other '; way. Tho Sen- J . 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Ddcon] told ua that this 
ijame from thevNortb, and therefore the South 
were absolved from their obligation. - 1 must toy 
I think, you understand well that tbie North know 
nothing about this baso conspiracy to - betiity ' 
them. When did it come up ?- . Did you let it go 
before the people, that thejr might pass upon'fie 
question. Why, sir, - in the . Presidential eteff- 
tion, triumphant as the Democracy were, I aak 
any gentleman of the North, suppose you bad 
staked the election of Mr. Pierce upon; this ques- 
tion, how many votes could he have received in 
the North? Not ofie. You gave ua no notico of 
any such thing. The people of the North, «v<aa ^ • 
now, do not know what nefarious projects ate 9 
afoot here in the CapitoL Tou of the South ar6 
not absolved, because one or two men^ very- 
honorable men, stand forth here and say "-I a!A • 
ready to go in and make this monstrous proposi- 
tion." Sir, in the days of the Revolution, Majot 
Aiidre was hung by the neck until he,waa dead, 
for accepting a proposition not more base ttaaii' 
this, which is a gross betrayal of the rights of the 
whole North. i!nd yiat that is the only reason 
which the Senator from Eentusky gives Why hb 
should vote for this bill He will not pretend to 
tell us that he would abrogate and violate tho great 
pledge which has been kept on the part of the 
NorSi, unless northern men stood here aililiplized, 
as he thmks, to relieve them from that pledge, " I 
tell him that they are not authorized to do any 
such thing. I tell him that those whose fagents 
they are, know nothing about this, and do hot 
know what treason to the North is hatching here. 

My colleague stated the other day that it was 'a 
matter of fact, which everybody knew, tha* the 
peculiar interest which we had at the North to 
prevent slavery encroaching upon this great Terri- 
tory, is, that the moment, you cover it over with 
peraons occupying the relation of master.siiid slavie, 
the fireemen of the North Cannot go there. 'He 
announced tliat great truth in this body. Gentle- 
men know it to be a truth, iand they do not gaia- 
aay it. Gentlemen , know that the high-minded 
free man of the North, althoujgh not blessed with ' 
property, has nevertheless %sdUl, and thtft he can- 
not stoop to labor side by side with your tnifiem- 
We serf He has never done it — ^he never vdll do 
it. It was an unlucky word fh)m the geirtleman 
from Xentucky when he said, if he cannot labor 
in that way, let him go somewhere else. . Is thSt 
the democracy of the Chairman of the Committee 
on Territories? Let him tell the yeomanry of IlU- 
nois-rthe hard-fisted laboruig man of that g^eat 
State-i-that this is the principle upoii Vhich' t© 
acts ; that this^Territory is to be covered ovei* -With 
slav«s and with masters, and that his proud-iso!!- 
etituency are to ; go out there an-i work side' 
side, degrading tliemaelves ' by wording tipte a 
level with your miserable stevea. tot him do-so, 
and it is a declaration which I think will tingle in 
the ears of Democracy, and the people wfll come" 
to understand that you are legislating for &e priv- 
Ueged aristocracy.of the South,.to the exolii^oh of 
the whole North. ' 
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. How is this? We are told that the slavehoWer 
aiusfc go into thia TeTritory. Why? Because, says 
tiio gentleman from ^ Kentucky, it belongs to the 
Sta^ and those who hold slaves have juafc as 
go^ a right to immigrate into it and take their 
property with them; as any other person has. 
Npw,.wo have seen that these two interests are 
autagonistical ; they cAonot both stand together. 
If you. take your slaves there, I tell you the proud 
Uborer of the North, although he has no capital, 
except his ability to draw from the naif th his sup- 
port by honorable labor, will never consent to work 
side by side with your miserable serf and slave. 
Then, there being an antagonism between these 
two principles, which is greatest in numbers? 
According to the present iiensus, aU the slave- 
holders in the United States do not amount to 
-four hundred thousand. Y^hat number of free 
laborers are thiere who ought to have the benefit of 
this great Territory? Probably fully thirteen mil- 
lions are to be oSset against about four hundred 
thousand. If you take any considerable number 
of slaves mto this Territory, you as efifectually blast 
and condemn it for aU the purposes of free immi- 
gration as though you should bum it with iSre and 
brijnstone, as Sodom .and Gomorrah were once 
consumed. Every man understands this. 

Immigration does not go into slave States. Im- 
migration cannot abide there. But is there any 
oonstitutional difficulty upon this subject ? Sena- 
tors from the South say they can go into this Terri- 
tory and take their property with them. Now 
why should they be let in there with what they 
call their property ? Am I obliged, as a mem- 
ber of the Government of the United States, to ac- 
knowledge your title to a slave? No, sir, never. 
Before I would do it, I would expatriate myself; 
for I am a beUever in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. I believe that it was a declaration from 
Almighty God, that all men are created free and 
equal, and have the same inherent rights. But, 
ttiank God, the Government of the united States 
to which I belong does not anywhere compel any 
man to acknowledge the title of any person to a 
dave. If you own him, you own him by virtue of 
pctitive law in your own States, with which I have 
nothing to do, and with which I never h^ve had 
aaything to do. Sir, I hear the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. BvtusR] talking to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, [Mr. Deeon,] and I wish it to 
go forth 'that the gei^eman from South Carolina 
says, why should not the freo laborer work with 
the slave? Is he not his equa(? Is that the opin- 
ion of the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. DIXON. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask a question? 

Mr. WADK Yes, sir; and your assodate, too^ 

[Mr. BOTLBE.] 

Mr, DIXON. The Senator, if I understood 
him, said he was a believer in the Declaration 
Bidependecce, and in the. doctrines of God, which 
declwe that ail men are equal Does theSesatfur 
mean that the slave is equal to those free laborers 
that he speaks of in the North ? 

Mr. WADB. Goon. 

iSx. DIXON. I desire him to answer that 
question. 

. Mr. WADE. Certainly; certainly. The slave, 
in my judgment, is equal to anybody else, but ^ 
degraded by the nefiuioiui acts and eelfisdbinesa «f 



the master, who compels him, by open force and 
without right, to serve him alone. That, eir, is 
my doctrixie. ■ When you speak of equality before 
the law, or equality before the Almighty God, I 
do not suppose you [addressing himself to Mr. 
Dixon] stand one whit higher than the meanest 
slave you have. That is my judgment, and prob- 
ably it is the judgment that you will understand in 
the last day, though you will not understand it 
before. 

Mr. DIXON- Wai the Senator allow me to 
ask another question? 

Mr. WADE. Yes, sir ; as many as you please. 

Mr. DIXON. Does the Senator consider the 
free negroes in his State as equal to the free white 
people? 

Mr. WADE. Yes. Why not equal? Do they 
not all have their life from Almighty God ; do not 
they hold it of his tenure ? When you speak d 
wealth, riches, and influence — ^if that is what you 
mean-^they are generally poor, without influence, 
perhaps despised among us as well as with you; 
but that does not prevent that equality of which 1 
speak. I say, in the language of the Declaration 
of Independence, that they wore "created equal,": 
and you h&ve trampled them under foot, and fljado 
them apparently unequal by your own wrong. 
That is all there is of it. That is my doctrine. I 
do not go into the States, be it known; I never 
went there to ask any questions of you; but I be« 
lieve your legislation is all wrong, and as wrong 
for you, even, as it is for your slaves ; for when I 
contrast the prosperity of the States where this 
wrong and outrage is "indulged in with the proS' 
perity of those where the free and just principlea 
of the North prevail, what i» the manifestation of 
these principles upon the apparent welfare of the 
aocieties in which they prevail? This is a quea« 
tion which, if it were not involved in this contro- 
versy, I should not argue at all ; for I do not wish 
to do anything which will excite ill feeling here; 
but I cannot shrink from anything that is pertinent 
to the issue. The question is whether, in that far 
field, large as a continent, we shall now plant hu- 
man slavery ; or whether we shall leave it as oni 
fonfathers left it — fenced out forever hereafter, 
That brings up the whole question. If slavery is 
right— if it comports with the best interests wfmau' 
kind, slavery unquestionably should be fosterod, 
encouraged, and upheld by our legislation. I sr 
with you there, if you will meet me upon that 
issue. If you will make it appear that your prin- 
ciple works better than ours, let us not only catty 
it mto Nebraska, but let us carry it to the endao( 
the earth ; let us s^d missionaries out to herald 
forth the blessings of human slavery, and inteo- 
ducrj it into countries where it does not now exist, 
if you can find such. I am for doing the greatest 
good to mankind. 

But how is this? Look at the Old Dominios 
herselfl It is not more than sixty years ag(^ 
hardly has the age of one man passed away sinos 
the Old Dominion was a bead and shoulden 
higher, in a^fery particular, than any State in this 
Union, not only in the number of ber populatioii, 
bat in her riches and wealth, and the importance 
of all that p^ned to her. Why, wr, at the 
time yoiur Constitution was framed, so apparent 
was this that Edmund Bandolph, I think it -m 
refti&dd to (C^ the Constitution of the United 
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States, alleging as a reason that it was all wrong. 
The State of New York, said he^ will have as 
much iniiuence in the Senate of the TTnited States 
, 83 Virginia itself, under this Constitution. It is 
all wrong. The small States wUl be on a par with 
the large States. It ought to be grounded, either 
upon property, or upon the aumberof white male 
inhabitants. 

' That is what he said at the time, and that Was 
the condition of things at the time. Now look on 
old Yirgmia. Does she not lie in the fairest part 
of this continent ? Is there any other State that 
exceeds her in the fertility of her soil, in the salu* 
brity of her climate, in all that pertains to the 
material welfare of man? No State in this Union 
probably could compare with her. And now, 
during one age of man, how does she rank accord- 

«itig to the last census? Why, firom number one 
she has sunk to number flye. What has produced 
this? That great statestnanship of which she 
boasts so much, and upon which she sometimes, 
as I think, takes airs to herself. Is that the prin- 
ciple? Have your principles of statesmanship 
advanced you thus? Why, sir, your statesman- 
ship is Afri-janized, and you want to Africanize 
thi3 whole Territory. That is what you are after; 
tudd if it is right, you should do it. But, really, 
the policy of this Government now differs but a 
little from what it is in Africa, from Gvdnoa to T^- 
buctoo. We are about the same ia principle. 
There they are opposed to any general system of 
internal improvement ; they are opposed to any 
general system of education. I .do not knowthat 
they carry it quite as far as they do in some other 
places, where they whip and imprison women who 
undertake to teach the poor. I am not quite cer- 
tain that they undertake to carry it to that extent ; 
but, nevertheless, so far they go side by side; and 
when you come to raising children for the market, 

, they can vie well with each other. But they seek 
to extend the market for human beings; and hence 

-.the object of this bill. Their object is to enhance 
and extend this market; and I say it does not 
consist with the welfare of this Union to do so. 
I say that to fill the interior of this continent with 
that kind of chattels is to blast the fairest pros- 
pecita of every man who has ever entertained the 
highest hopes of the progress of his country, and 
hence it is that I stand here as one to oppose it 
. Tou may call me an Abolitionist if you will ; I 
care but little for that ; for if an undying hatred to 
slavery or oppression constitutes an Abolitionist, 
I am that Abolitionist. If man's determination, 
at bXL times and at all hazards, to the last extre- 
mity, to resist the extension of slavery, or any 
other tyranny, constittites an A.bolitionist, I, be- 
fore God, believe myself to be that Abolitionist 
So I was taught, and I shall not probably very 
soon swerve from the faith of my forefathers in 
this particular^ It is idle to cry " Abolition" to 
mo, To me it is an honorable name. Nol^ sir, 
that I ever went vrith that particular party; but I 
did not differ from them on these points ; but be- 
cause they did not make their opposition efifectual, 
in my j udgment ; for I would have gone with those 
who would hcve reached your institution^ 'Wher- 
ever the Constitution gave us a right to reach 
them,, without trenching one hair's breadth 
where we had no right There I do not under- 
take, and never shall undertake, to trendi, upon 



them, I admit that in the States you haye flill 
control over it. . , Tou mjay: do with it aa seems to 
you good. Tou never found me, .you neyer found 
the party to which I belong in the North, prefend- 
ing to do anything^ adverse to your right to make 
such laws and regulations witl^ regard to this in- 
stitution as you please, ..ly^e hop^ like all other 
men, ttiat ypu would see that the system did not 
work to your best advantage; we were in hopes 
you would see that a gradual system of eiiiiwcipa- 
tion, just such as made the vast difference between 
the progress of the State of New Tork and- old 
Vir^ia, would wake up every sensible , man to 
follow in the tracli^ and to do likewise. We hoped 
that^ but we claimed no right to interfere. Tou 
must do with this as seems to you good. 

I regroti Mr. President, that this question has 
arisen here now, for I belieye all will bear me wit- 
ness that I have not been, factious here. ; i!rom 
the first day I took my seat in this . body, resolu- 
tions toucMng slavery. In a manner exceedingly 
offensive to men of the North, were urged upon 
us day after day, week after week, and montii 
after month, well calculated to stir the blood of a 
northern man, and yet I sat under it. While it 
was a matter in the abstract, I' cared ndtitisg 
about it Tour finality . resolutions that were 
debated here so long, all that you could say 
here or elsewhere, your determinations to resist 
all agitation of this subject, never stirred me to 
opposition ; but when you come in here, bylnw 
attempting to legalize slavery in half a conti- 
nent, and to bring it into this Union in that 
way, and when, in doing so, you are guilty of 
the greatest perfidy you can commit^ I must 
enter my indignant protest t^ainst it Sir, what 
will be the consequence of passing this bill? Does 
not any man see that its firot effect will be toren* 
dor all fiiture compromises abi^olutely lidiculous 
and impossible ? for if one as solemnly entered into 
as this, as faithfully lived up to as this, shnll be • 
thus wantonly broken down, how, when a mattor 
of difference again arises between us, shall we 
compromise it 7 Shall we have any faith in each 
other? No, sir; no. Where is your compromise 
of 1850 ? Why it is jjist as effectually gonoaa the 
compromise you now seek to repeal. They both 
stand together. One guarantees the other. They 
are linked together by the same legislation. To 
repudiate one is to repudiate both. And do you 
believe, sir, that we shall keep our hands off that 
portion of tho legislation of 1850 upon which the 
South now relies as ^ving.an equal chance for 
slavery in New Mexico and Utah, and whidi is 
exceedingly offensive to the North, as that was 
firee country wlxen we conquered it? Suppose a 
prodigious excitement pervades all. the northern 
States. Suppose they come in here to say to 
the South: "Tou have led the way in repadv- 
ating compromises, and, as there is no further 
trust to be reposed in one section of tho country or 
the other, we sternly demand a repeal of all tiiose 
laws which are for your benefit, as you have gone 
foremost in domg away with that portion which 
were made for us." What shall tiien be ^d? 
What plea can you put in to me when I oome 
hero backed by my constituents, demanding that 
now, inasmuch as the South have come up as one 
sua and have taken away all the guarantees on 
which we and our forefathers relied to goaid 
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this gi;eat domain gainst the en'nrpachments.of 
slavery, ihasmtich as it has hedn ruthlessly traioor 
pled under foot by a few treacherous men hot 
consulting with their constituents, that you shall 
i:ei)6al all t^e compromise laws, the furtive slave 
k^y" incladeB, which you hold of consequence to 
you t: Has any ncrthem man oflfered suci. a pro- 
pbsjilion? I laiow you complained that we do 
not submit with as much resignation to your 
fugitive bill as you would be glad to see. Well, 



fiii^ we, do hot. I agree to that. WTiy do we not? 
It is because the northern mmd, imbued with the 
principles of liberty, is unable to see the force of 
your claim and title to the slave. I grant that 
' the Oohstitution of the United States contains 
what you caD a compromise ; but it is.scarcely 
m.oi^e sacred than the one under consideration. 
S6 far as the inclinations of the people <will go, so 
fair :M their feelings will go, you have a faithful 
ckecution of that law; but if you demand that 
against i)?hich human nature itself revolts, you 
inust take it with such objections as naturally will 
arise. In general your law has been enforced ; but 
■what will' be said when you have thrown down 
the gauntlet on the other side, and told us that 
compromises for our benefit mean nothing at all ? 
Have you not got now three slave states out of 
the Louisiana purchase nearly as large as the rest 
of that ■ territory, and are you not enjoying it? 
Has any man from the north ever said it should 
be taken from you ? No, sir ; not a lisp of it, not 
a word of it. Is not freedom to be considered as 
well as slavery ? 

But, sir, I would rather put this question on 
broader principles tlian these compacts, sacred ias 
they are, and from which no man who violates 
them -can escape with honor. However, as I have 
intimated already, this is a great question of human 
rights. Now, if there is not reaUy any difference 
between' liberty and slavery, then all that our 
fathers, have done; all that the Declaration of In- 
dependence has set forth; all the legislation in 
England and in this country to further and guar- 
antee the principles of human liberty, are a mere 
nullity, and ought not to be lived up to. This 
'may be so, but we have been taught difibrently, 

Gentlemen have argued this question as though 
it were a matter of entire indifference whether the 
continent is to be overrun with slavery, or whether 
it is to be settled by freemen. I know that those 
who hold slaves may have an interest in this ques- 
tion ; but when you consult this matter in the 
light of States, or communities, there can be but 
one answer to it. If there is any other, as I said 
before, if both are to stand and fare alike, then hu- 
man liberty is a humbug, and tyranny ought to 
be the order of the day. But, Mr. President, this 
is also an exceedingly dangerous issue. I know 
the Senator from Kentucky said he did not think 
there would be very much of a storm after all. 
He was of opinion that the northern mind would 
imtnediately lie down under it, that the North 
would do {is they have frequently done, submit to 
it, and fih.vily become indifferent in regard to it. 
But I: tell the gentleman that I see indications 
entirely adverse to that. I see a cloud, a little 
biggei' now than a man's hand, gathering in the 
north, and in the west, and all around, and soon 
the whole northern heavens will be lighted up 
with< a fire that you cannot quench. The indica- 



tions of it are rife now in tlie heaven^ and any 
man who is not bHnd can see it. There are meet- 
ings of the people in all quarters ; they express 
their alarm, their dismay, their horrbr at the pro- 
position which'has been made here. You cannot 
make them believe that the thing is seriously con- 
templated here. How is jt? You of the South, 
aU of you, propose to go for repudiating this obli- 
gation. Do you not see that you are about to 
bring slavery and freedom face to face, to grapple 
for the victory, and that one or the other must 
die ? I do not know that I ought to regret it, but 
I say to gentlemen, you are antedating the time 
when that mast come. It has always been my 
opinion that principles so entirely in opposition to 
each other, so utterly hostile and irreconcileable, 
could never exist long in the same government. 
But, sir, witii mutual forbearance and good-will, 
with no attempt on either side to take advantage 
of the other, perhaps we might have lived in hap- 
piness and peace for many years ; but when you 
come boldly forth to overthrow the time-honored, 
guarantees of liberty, you show us that the prin- 
ciples of slavery are aggressive, incorrigibly eg- 
gressive ; that they can no more be at ease than ' 
can a guUty conscience. If you show us that — and 
you are fast pointing the road to puch a state of 
things — ^how can it be otherwsie than that we 
must meet each other as enemies, fighting for the 
victory? for the one or the other of these princi* 
pies must prevaiL 

I tell you, sir, if you precipitate such a conflict 
as that, it will not be Uberty that will die in the 
nineteenth century. No, sir, that will not be the 
party that must finally knock under. This is a 
progressive age ; and if you will make this fight, 
you must be ready for the consequences. I regret 
it. I am an advocate for the continuance of this 
Union; but, as I have already said, I do not be- 
lieve this Union can survive ten years the act of 
perfidy that will repudiate the great compromise 
of 1820. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to detain the Sen- 
ate upon this subject. Perhaps I have said all 
that I have to say upon it. I wished to enter my 
protest against this act. I wished to wash my 
hands clean of this nefarious conspiracy to trample 
on the rights of freemen, and give the ascendency 
to slavery. I could not justify my course to my 
constituents without having done so to the utmost 
of my ability ; and having done so, I shall leave 
this issue to you to say wliether it is safe, right, 
and reasonable for any fancied advantage, to incur 
such enormous perils. 

I know gentlemen think all is calm, and I know 
they will preach peace. ,1 Wish there was real 
peace, for I do not delight in contention. I have 
endeavored not to be a contentious man here. I 
have fendeavored even to abide by your comprc 
mises, which I did not exactly hke. 

But I have overlooked one thing that I ought 
to have saidi The Senator from Illinois deduces 
some great principles from the compromises of 
1850. So he says in his speech. Now, from the 
very nature of those compromises, it was all but 
impossible that any particular principle could he 
deduced from them. There were several antago- 
nistieal subjects, about which there was dispute ; 
and, indeed, there can never be much of a prin- 
ciple drawn from a compromise of antagonistical 
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piiaciples. That is not the place to fis a prin- 
ciple. There was California — she had adopted a 
constitution, and sought to be admitted into the 
trnion. Here was Texas wishing to have her 
boundary aiijusted with N6w Mexico. Here was 
the District of Columbia, in which the North con- 
tended that slave-markets should be abolished. 

Perhaps there were no two men who agreed in 
all these propositions. Some were for permitting 
California to be admitted into the Union, The 
whole nortli thought it ought to come in; but did 
you then stand upon the doctrine of non-interven- 
tion ? Here was a State organized with a free 
constitution, knocljing at your doors for admission. 
Where, then, was this great doctrine of non- 
intervention in the South? Where did it find any 
aiivocatesthen? Why, sir, the State of Georgia, 
I recollect, passed her resolutions, and among 
pt^ier points which she said would justify her in 
dissolving the Union, one was the admission of 
California into the Union. There, sir, was non- 
Ihtervention with a vengeance ! The whole South 
gtood in opposition to iier enteruig this Union with 
a free constitution. Was that non-intervention ? 
And yet the gentleman says, one great principle 
iiiat ho deduces from the legislation of I860 is 
non-intervention. So far from that, I should sup- 
pose it was intervention of the very highest char - 
acter, to shut a State out of this Union, to resist 
her approach here as long as it could be done, and 
^lever to yield to it till some consideration could 
be'given for it. A principle of non-intervention, 
Bays the gentleman, growmg out of such a state 
of things as that! But, the gentleman also said 
that he offered to extend the Missouri compromise 
line to the Pacific, and he says the anti-slavery 
feeling rejected it, and therefore he is going to 
take vengeance upon us, and come up into the 
North with his slavery doctrine. How was that ? 
' The Missouri compromise was a restriction upon 
alavery ; but the territories which we acquired 
from Mejdco were already, by a decree of Mexico, 
free from slavery , therefore your line, when you 



proposed it, was to extend slavery, not to restrict 
it. There is no analogy in the principles at all. 
One restricted slavery, and the othdr extended 
slavery; What would be said jqf imp 'if: I, shoidd 
undertake to deduce a principle from tte action 
of Congress in 1850 in respect to the District ot 
Columbia? You abolished the market for slaves 
here, and declared that they should not be brought 
into the District for sale. Then I might say, on 
the gentleman's doctrine, that you had settied a 
great principle ;' that you should not have slave- 
markets anywhere else, and it would be Just as 
logical as the principles which tho gentleman 
deduces from some other of those compromise 
measures. The fact was, that there were. a great; 
many real or fancied interests antogonistical to 
each other; and while hardly any man agreed aU' 
to the settlement of them ail, they got together, i, 
as men settle other controversies — they under/x>olf 
to arbitrate and to compromise. Although they; 
did not agree to any one thing in particular, they 
saidj WC; will take these measures as a whole; 
they aro the best we can do, and therefore we 
will submit to them; and having submitted, we' 
will abide by them. 

The idea of a compromise of course presupposes ■ 
that the disputing parties have not got all that 
they were intending for. How then can yotf 
deduce principles from such a state of things as 
that ? No one thought of doing it but one who ' 
was contending for the overthrow of even this* 
last compromise, without givmg any reason why 
he had done it; for I am sure if there was a rea^' 
son adequate to such an exigency as thi8,itwbtQd 
be easy either to state it on paper or otherwise ; 
but it has not been stated, 

Mr. President, I will not prolong this discus-' 
sion. In my desultory way I have said all,' and" 
more than all, that I intended to say. I afa 
satisfied with having entered my protest a^iiist 
this measure. If gentlemen adopt it, they iniist, 
take it with all its perils. I trust freedom wUl 
ultunately come out of the conflict triumphantly. 
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MB. EVERETT said: 

Mr. Frb3IDEIit: I intimated yesterday that if 
dme liad been allowed, 1 siiduld bave been glad to 
submit to the Senate my vievrs at some length in re- 
lation to some of the grave constitutional and politi- 
cal priiisiples and questions involved in the measure 
before lis. .Even for questions of a lower order, 
Utose of a merely bistoncal character, tho time 
which has elapsed since this bill, in its present foni, 
was brought into the Senate, which I think is but a 
fortnight ago yesterday, has hardly been sufficient, 
for c."' not previously possessed of the information, 
to acquaint myself Mly with the details belonging 
to the subject before us, even to those which relate 
to subordinate parts of itj such as our Indian rela- 
tions. Who will undertake to say how they will be 
ejected by the measure now before the Senate either 
under the provisions of the bill in that respect as it 
stood yesterday, or as it will stand now that all the 
sections relative to the Indians have been stricken 
out ? And then, sir, with respect to that other and 
greater subject, the question of slavery as connected 
with our recent territorial acquisitions, it would take 
a person moro than a fortnight to even read through 
the voluminous debates since 1848, the knowledge 
of which is necessaiy for a thorough comprehension 
^f this important and delicate subject. 
P For diese reasons, sir, I shall not undertake at 
^is time to discuss any of these larger questions. 
I rise for a much more limited purpose — to speak 
for myself, and without authority to speak for any- 
body else, as a friend and supporter of the compro- 
mises of 2850, and to inquire whether it is my duty, 
and how far it is the duty of others who agree with 
me in that respect, out of fidelity to those compro- 
mises, to support the bill which is now on your table, 
awaiting the action of the Senate. This, I feel, is 
a narrow question ; but this is the question which I 
propose, at no very great length, to consider at the 
present time. 

I will, however, before I enter upon this subject, 
say, that the main question involved in the passage 
of a bill of this kind is well calculated to exalt and 
expand the mind. We are about to take a first step 
in laying the foimdations of two new States, of two 
oister independent Bepublics, hereafter to enter into 
the Union, which already embraces thirty-one of 
these sovereign States, and which, no doubt, in the 
eourse of tho present century, will include a much 
larger number. I think Lord Bacon gives the sec- 
ond place among the great of the earth to the found- 
ers of States— Conditores imperiorum. And though 
it may seem to us that we are now legislating for a 
remote pai't of the unsubdued wilderness, yet the 
time will come, and that not a very long time, when 
these scarcely existing territories, when these almost 
empty wastes, sdU be tbe abode of hundreds and 



thousands of kindred, civilized fellow-men and fel- 
low-citizens. Yes, sir, tho time is not far distant, 
probably, when Kansas and Nebraska, now unfamil- 
iar names to us all, will sound to the ears of their 
inhabitants as Virginia, and Massachusetts, and 
Kentucky, and Ohio, and the names of the other old 
States, do to their children. Sir, these infant Terri* 
tories, if they may even at present be called by that 
name, occupy a most important position iir the 
geography of this continent. They stand where 
Persia, Media, and Assyria stoofi in the continent 
of Asia, destined to hold the balance of power— to 
be the centres of influence to the East and to the 
West.* Sir, the fountains that trickle from the 
snow-capped crests of the Sierra Madre flow in ona 
direction to the Gulf of Mexico, in another to the 
St. Lawrence, and in another to the Pacific. The 
commerce of the world, eastward firom Asia, and 
westward from Europe,43 destined to pass through 
the gates of the Rocky Mountains over the iron 
pathways which we ore even now about to lay down 
through those Territories. Cities of unsurpassed 
magnitude and importance are destined to crown 
the banks of their noble rivers. Agriculture will 
clothe with plenty the vast plains now roamed over 
by the savage and the buffalo. And may we not 
hope, that, under the segis of wise constitutions of 
free government, religion and laws, morals and ed- 
ucation, and the arts of civilized life, will add all 
the graces of the highest and purest culture to the 
gifts of nature and the bounties of Providence ? 

Sir, I assure you it was with great regret, having 
in my former congressional life uniformly concurred 
in even- measure relating to the West which I sup- 
posed was for the advantage and prosperity of tliat 
part of the country, that as a member of tiie Com- 
mittee on Territories, I found myself unable to sup* 
port the bill which the maiority of that committee 
had prepared to bring forward for the organization 
of these Territories. I should have been rejoiced 
if it had been in my power to give my support to the 
measure. But the hasty examination which, while 
the subject was before the committee, I was able to 
givo to it, disclosed objections to the bill which I 
r:ould not overcome ; and more deliberato inquiry 
has increased the force of those objections. 

I had, in the first place, some scruples — objec- 
tions I will not call them, because I think I could 
have overcome them — as to the expediency of giv- 
ing a territorial government of the highest order to 
this region at the present time. 

In the debate on this subject in tht House of 
Representatives last year, inquiries were made as-to 
the number of inhabitants iu the Territory, and I 

* The idea in this sentence was aaggested by a very strik- 
ing editorial article in a late number of the Lovi* Dalli 
InuUigenetr. 
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believe no one undertook to make out that there 
were more than four hundred, or five hundred, or, at 
' the outside, six hundred white inhabitants in the ie-. 
gipn in which you are now goiii^ to organize two of 
uiS5& independent tenitoiial governments with two 
Legislative Oovmcils, each consiBting of thirteen 
members, and two Legislative Assemblies of twenty- 
six members each, vnth all the details and apparatus 
of territorial governments of the highest rank. 

It seems to me diat this is not called for by the 
condition of the country, and is somewhat prema- 
Vfte. It was the practice in the earlier stages of 
our legislation to have a tenntorial government of a 
simpler form. In the Territories which were organ- 
ized upon the pattern prescribed by the ordinance 
of 1787, there was a much simpler government. A 
governor and judges were appointed by the President 
of the United States, and authorized to make such 
laws as might be necessary, sub.iect of course to tl)e 
nllowonce or disallowance of Congress: and that 
organization sei-ved veiy well for the nascent state 
of tile Territories. There was a limit prescribed to 
governments of this kind. When the population 
amounted to five thouscmd male inhabitants, I think 
It was, they were allowed to have a representative 
government. This may, perhaps, bo too high a 
number, and may not be in entire accordance with 
^the character of our people, and the genius of our 
institutions ; but still, sir, I do think, that a govern- 
ment of this kind which we propose now to organize, 
.with a constituency so small as now exists, cannot 
be that which the wants or the interests of the peo- 

Ile require, and is in many respects objectionable, 
t brings the representative into dangerous relations 
with the constituent; and bestows upon a more 
'.handful of men too much power in organizing the 
government, and laying.the foundations of the State. 
; It is true, we are told, that the moment the inter>- 
. course act is repealed, there will be a great influx 
%pf population. I have no doubt that will be the 
case. There is also a throng of adventurers con- 
^atantly pouring through this country towards the 
, West, which requires an efficient Government. But 
even making all due allowance for these circum- 
.etances, I do think that it is somewhat premature 
, to give this floa^ng, and— if I may so call it — ^un- 
•tationary population, all the discretionary powers 
to bo vested in a territorial gtovernment of me first 
class. I think it is giving too much power, too 
jnuch disci'ction, to a population that not prob- 
ably amount at first to more than a few hundred in- 
dividuals. Still, however, I admit that this is but a 

gucstion of time. I do not think it a point of vital 
nportancc. 

When I consider the prodigious rapidity with 
which our population is increasing by its native 
^ growth — ^when I consider the tide of immigration 
fi-om Eivope, a phenomenon tlie parallel of which 
docs not exist in the history of the world, an immi- 
gration of three or four hundred thousand, of which 
Uie greater part are adults, pouring into this countrj' 
every year, adding to our numbci-s an amount of pop- 
ulation greater than that of some of the older States, 
and those not of the smallest size, and this double 
tide flowing into the West, so that what is a wilder- 
ness to-day is a settled neighborhood to-morrow — 
when I consider these things, I do admit that a 
question of this nature is but a question of time ; and 
if there wore no other difficulty attending the bill, I 
should jioi be disposed to object to it on this score. 

But, sir, the relation of the Indian tribes fo the 
question is, I confess, in my mind, a matter of great- 
er difficulty. Senators all know that tiie eastern 



strip of tliif Territory— -I believe for its whclo ;«»• 
tent— rcertainly'from . the southern buundaiy of Kejnf 
saS, far up to tiie north-r-is occupied by Indian tribe*, 
and the fragments of Indian tribes. They are iiot ia 
their original location. All the Indians who am 
there, I believe, havfj^ iJready uhdfrgby'a one re- 
moval, and some of tiiota two. In pursuonqe o( 
the policy which was cari'ied into execution on eo 
large a scale under the administration of GcnenJ 
Jackson, a large Tiumber of tribes and fragments of 
tribes were collected upon this eastiern firontier of 
the proposed Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, 
and have remained there ever since, soma of them 
having made considerable progress in the aits of 
civilized life. 

The removal of the Indians was one of the pronr 
inent measures of General Jackson's admiiiiBtratioa. 
It was my fortune, sir — it was twenty-four, yeaw 
ago, I believe — ^my friend Emm Tennessee X^'* 
Bell] vrill recollect it — as a member of the other 
House, to tB.' an active part in the discussion of 
this question. He will remember, I am sure, the 
ardent, but not unfriendly, conflicts between him^ 
self, as chairman of the Committee on Indian 
fairs, and myself on that subfect. I then maintained 
that it was impossible, if you removed these Indians 
to the West, to give them a " permanent home 
for that was the cardinal ideii,; the veiy comez^ 
stone of the policy of General Jackson — to remoTO 
the Indians from tiieir locations east of the Missisr 
sippi river, where they were crowded by the white 
population, and undergoing hardships of variona 
kinds, so far west as would allow them to find a 
permanent home. I ventured to say then that, in 
my opinion, they could find no more pennanent 
home west tiian east of the Mississippi, my fnend 
from Tennessee thought otherwise, and said so, 
speaking, I am sure, in as good faith as I did in 
expressing the opposite opinion; But the policy 
was carried through, and an act was passed an* 
thorizing an exchange of the lands oocup'.sd by tbe 
Indians east of the Mississippi for other .onds west 
of that river. I will read a single short: sectioa 
from that act;— ' 

" Bkc a And be it further eruuted. That in making of seeh 
exchflnge or exchanges, it shall and may be lawfoi for tho 
President sclemnly to nssure the tribe or nation with wUoit 
the exchange is made, that tho United States will for emit 
secure and guaranty to them, and their heirs and auccesson^ 
the ci unti7 eo exchanged with them ; and If they prefer 
the United States will cause a patent or grant to be mads 
and executed tn them fur the onme : Provided^ always, That 
such lands shall revert to the United States, if the Indisiw 
become extinct, or abandon the same." 

This was the legislative foundation of the poli^; 
and General Jackson deemed it of so much consd* 
quence that, in his Farewell Address, he cangrattt- 
lated the country on the success with which it had 
been earned out; and his successor, Mr. Van Buren, 
in one of his annual messages, spoke of it in the 
same glowing tortus. ; 

Now, sir, these were the hopes, these .wero tbe 
expectations on which the policy of removing tha 
Indians west of the Mississippi proceeded. I . do 
not recall the recollection of tiic subject reproacb- 
fully; I have no reproach to cast upon any ona. 
Ftvents which no mortal could have foreseen have 
taken place. Tho whole condition of our western 
frontier has been changed. Our territorial acqiu* 
sitions on the Pacific, and the admission of a siste^ 
State in that quarter to the Union, have created a 
political necessity of an urgent character for improved 
means of communication, and I fear that it is nut 
possible to preserve intact this Indian barrier* .Bel 
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I waht infonrinrioh on that cmbject. I should like 
- W ije£ir other Senatore, who undfistand the subject 
-Wufth better than I do, tell us ho# that matter 
itamds \' and whether it is absolutely necessoi-y that 
-ifeis'^nieasiire should go on, in the njanher described 
by tfib bin, which^ it seems to me, if not conducted 
'tnth' tile utmost care, will be attended with great 
inCGnvbhience, if not utter destruction, to those rem- 
itat* ' if tribes. 

: ' If • Wft must i}<!e that hateful plea of necessity, 
which I am alwsys unwilling to take upon my lips; 

we must use the tyrant's plea of necessity, and 
JnVttde " the perma:tSnt home" of theje children of 
sOnw and oppression, I hope we shall treat them 
with more than justice, with more than equity, with 
t&ie utmost kindness and tenderness. Now, I am 
uniable to say, riot hiiying ample information on the 
siali^ectj how their condition will be affected by the 
cMuiseB ih the bill which were struck out yesterday. 
I am unable to say how it will be afrected by leav- 
iflg the bill widiout any provisions in reference to 
^at; subject. There are, of course, to be appropri- 
ations fpr negotiating with the Indians in other bills ; 
^'e Senator from Blinois intimated as much; but 
WhSit the measures to be proposed are, I should like 
to be better infoimed. I have no suspicions on the 
subject ; I have no misgivings. I have no doubt 
that Senatois and the Executive will be animated 
with the purest spirit of humanity and tenderness 
toward these unfortunate fellow-men; but I should 
Kke to know what is to be done with them. I 
should like to know ho^ the bill in its present con- 
dition, or with such supplementary measures as are 
tit be brought in hereafter, will leave these persons 
who depend upon us, upon our kindness, upon our 
consideration, for their very existence. I hope that, 
before this debate closes, we shall hear something 
on this point from members of the body who are 
edmpetent to speak on the subject. Unless the 
difficulty which I feel on this point shall be re- 
moved,' I shall be compelled, oa this ground alone, 
to (^pose any such territorial bill. 
■ TVnsting, however, that proper precautions will 
be taken, and that measures will he adopted, if pos- 
sible, to give to the more advanced individuals of 
these tribes, personal reservations of land, to save 
then) irom being driven off to some still more remote 
resort the wilderness; trusting that this, or some 
other measure of wisdom and kindness will be pur- 
aned, I' think I could cheerfully support the terri- 
torial bill, which passed the House of Eepresent- 
aHvea at the last session, and was ' lost in this 
body, I believe,, for want of time, in the veiy 
last liours, certainly on the very last day, of the 
late session; of Congress. If I could have been 
a^ssnred that proper safeguards were contained in 
thai bill for the Iridinns, I should have been willing 
to 8tipj)ort it ; arid when it wa.i revived nt this ses- 
sfbti df Congress, by thi) Sen itor from lown [Mr. 
DiODGBj, and referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories; of which I have the honor to be a member, I 
did cert&inly hope that, if it were thought expedient 
to Tftport any bill for organizing this Temtory, that 
one! would have been adopted by the committee. 
The majority thought otherwise, however, and they 
Kavd r^'potted the bill before the Senate. 

Twill not take up the time of the Senate by go- 
ing over, the somewhat embarrassing and perplexed 
Bistory of the bill, from its first entry into the Senate 
fintil &e present time. I will take it as it now stands, 
as it is printed oh our tables, and with the amend- 
ment •which was offered by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DoCQiAs] yesterday, and which, I suppose, is 



iioVv printed, and on our tables; and I will state, s> 
brieifly IBS I can, the diffieulties which I have found 
in giving my support to this bill, either as it stands, 
or as it will stE^nd when the amendment shall be 
adopted. My chi6f objections ere to the provisions 
on the subject of slavery, and especially to the ex- 
ception^ which is contained in the 14tn section, in 
the following words :-— 

" Except tb) 8th eection of th»» act preparatory to the ad- 
mission of Missouri into the Xinlon, approved March fi, 1821^ 
which wns euperseded by the principles of the legislatiqn 
of 1850. commonly callod the compromise wpaanres, and Is 
hereby declared iiu'.perntive." 

On the day before yesterday the chanman of the 
Committee on Territories proposed to chaiJge the 
words " superseded by" to " inconsistent with," as 
expressing more distinctly all that he' meant to con- 
vey by that impression. Yesterday, howevtr, he 
brought in an amendment, drawn up with great skill 
and care, on notice given the day before, which is 
to strike out the words " which was superseded by 
the principles of the legislation of 1850, commonly 
called the compromise measures, and is hereby de-, 
clared inoperative," and to insert i« lieu of them 
the following :— 

" Which, being inconsistent with the principle of non-in* 
tcrvnntion by Congress with slavery in the States and Ter- 
ritories, as recognised by the legislation of 1850, commonly 
called the compromise measums, is hereby declared Inop- 
erative and void ; it being the Irue intent and meaning of _ 
this act not to legiiilate slavery into any Territory or Stat^ 
nnr to exclude it therefroni, but to leave the people theieof ' 
perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic institu- 
tions In their own way, subject only to the Constitution of, 
the United States." 

No, I agree with the remark made by the chair- 
man of the committee yesterday, that this is a change 
in the phraseology alone. It covers a somewhat broad- 
er ground, but the latter part of it is explanatory ; and 
as to the main point in which it is proposed to d^ 
clarethe Missouri restriction of 1820 "inoperative 
ond void," I do not find any change between this 
amendment and the words contained in the hill oh 
our tables. It seems to be thte design of both to 
carry out the principle which was laid down by the 
chairman in hfs report. I will read from that iiJ- 
port the following sentences, for conceive them to 
be those which give the key to the whole nieasui^]': 

"In the judgment of your committee, those measures 
[thn compromise measures of 1850] were intended to havaf 
H far more comprehensive and enduring effMpt than the mers 
adjustment of tlie diJBculHes arioing out of the recent acqui- 
sition of Mexican tcrritoiy. They wern designed to estab- 
lish certain great principles which would not iinly furnish 
ndeqnnte rptnedies for existing evils, but in all time to come 
avoid the perils of a similar ngitation, by withdrawing th« 
nnesiion of ekvery from the halls of Congress and the pol- 
tical arenii, and commit it to the arbitrament of those who 
were iromedintely inteicated in, and alone responsible for, 
its consequences." 

This, I suppose, is the principle and the policy 
to which it is intended, cither as it stood at first, or 
as it is now proposed to amend it, to give the force 
of law in the bill now before us. 

Now, sir, I think, in the first place, that the lan- 
guage of this proposed enactment, being obscure, is 
of somewhat doubtful import, and for that reason, 
unsatisfactory. I should have preferred a little di- 
rectness. Wlmt is the condition of an enactment 
which is declared' by a subsequent act of. Congress 
to be " inoperative and void" ? Does it remain iu 
force? I take it, nqt. That would be a contradic- 
tion in terms, to say that an enactment which had 
been declared by act of Congress inoperative and 
void, is still in force. Then, if it is not in force, if 
it is not only inoperative and void, as it is to be de- 
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clarbd, but is not in force, it is of course repealed. 
If it is to be repealed, why not say so ? I think it 
wo^ld have been more direct an more paHiament- 
eaylb say " shall be and is hereby rei-oaled." Then 
. we 'should know precisely, so far as legal and tech- 
rtical terms go, what the amount of thift new legis- 
lative provision is. 

If the foim is somewhat objectionable, I think 
{he substance is still more so. The amendment is 
to sfiike out the words " which was superseded by," 
and to insert a provision that the act of 1820 is in- 
consistent with the principle of congressional nbnr 
intervention, and is therefore inoperative and void. 
I do not quite' understand how much is convej ed in 
this language. The Missouri restriction of 1820, it 
Is said, is incdnsislent with the principle of the le- 
• ijislation of li850. If anything more is meant by 
" the principle" of the legislation of 1850, than the 
measures which were adopted at that timtfin refcr- 
fi60 to the Territories of New Mexico and Utah — 
I fiir I may assume that those are the legislative mea.'s- 
mes referred to — if anything more is meant than that 
a certain measure was adoptied, and enacted in refer- 
ence to those Te.nitories,'! take issue on that point. 
I do not know that it could be proved that, even in 
reference to those Territories, a principle was en- 
ticted 'at all. A certain measure, or, if you please, 

course of measures, was enacted in reference to 
4e Territories of New Mexico and Utah ; but I do 
not know that you can call this enacting a principle. 
It. is certainly not enacting a principle which is to 
cwry with it a rule for other Territories lying in 
other parts of the country, and in a different legal 
position. As to the principle of non-intervention on 
tibe ^art of Congi-ess in the question of slavery, I do 
not find that, either as principle or as measure, it 
was toacted in those territorial bills of 1850. I do 
Bbt, unless I have greatly nilsread them, find that 
there is anything at all which comes iip to that. 
Every legislative act of those territorial governments 
must come before Congress for allowance or disal- 
lowance, and under those bills, without repealing 
them, without departing from them in the slightest 
degree, it would be competent for Congress to-inor- 
rbw to pass any law on that subject. 
' How then can it be said that the principle of non- 
Interventien on the part of Congress ip the subject 
0^ aiavery was enacted and established by the com- 
promise measures of 1850 7 But, whether that be 
10 or not j how can you find, in a simple measure 
^plying in terms to these individual Territories, and 
to'tbem alone, a rule which is to govern all other 
Territories with a retrospective and with a prospec- 
tive action ? Is it not a mere begging of the question 
to say that thoso compromise measures, adopted in 
jhis specific case, amount to such a general rule ? 

■But, let us try it in a parallel case. In the earlier 
land legislation of the United States, it was cus- 
tomary, without exception, when a Territory^ became 
a State, to require that there should be a stipulation 
b their State constitution that the public lands sold 
within their borders should be exempted firom taxa- 
ijpn for five years after the sale. This, I believe, 
continued to bo the uniform practice down to the 
year 1820, when tlie State of Missouri was admitted, 
^e was admitted under this stipulation. If I mis- 
take not, the next State whioh was admitted into the 
Union— but it is not important whether it was the 
next or not— -cavno in without that stipulation, and 
they were left free to tax the public lands the moment 
when they were sold. Hero was a principle; as 
much a principle as it is contended was established 
ia the Utah and New Mexico territorial bill; but 



did any one suppose that it acted upon the oA^^^ 
Temtories? I believe the wk le sysliera is. noi? 
abolished under the operation of general lawsi bihH 
the influence of that example may haye led to the 
change. But, unti} it was made by legislation, th? 
mere fact that public lands sold in Arkansas, Vtet^ 
immediately subject to taxation, could not alter.tlje 
law in regard to the public lands sold in Missbuiij 
or in any other State where they were exemplt. 

There is a^case equally analogous tp, tlie very 
iriatter. we are now considering — the prohibition, or 
permission of slavery. Thtj ordinance of 1787 pr(x> 
hibitnd slavery in the territory northwest of the Ohio, 
In 1790 Congress passed an act accepting the ces 
sion wViich the State of North Carolina had made of 
the western part of her territory, with the proviso 
that in reference to the temtory thus ceded Congress 
should pass no laws " tending to the ernancipation 
of slaves." Here was a precisely pamllel casti. 
Here was territory in which, in 1787, slavery was 
prohibited. Here was territory ceded by Nort^ 
Carolina, which became the tenitory of the Unitejl 
States south of the Ohio, in reference to whicli ip 
was stipulated with North Carolina, that Cpngresji 
slioidd pass no laws tending to the emancipation of 
slaves. But I believe it never occurred to any .one 
that the legislation of 1790 acted back upon thp 
ordinance of 1787, or fijnjished a rule by which any 
effect could be produced upon the state of thing? 
existing under that ordinance, in the territoi^ to 
which it applied. 

I certainly intend to do the distinguished chaui> 
man of the committee no injustice ; and I am riot 
sure that I fully comprehend his argument in ibis 
respect; but I think his report sustains the yieiy 
which I now take of the subject; that is, that the 
legislation of 1850 did not establish a principle 
which was designed to have any'such effect as he 
intimates. That report states hijw matters stood in 
those new Mexican territories. It'was allege^ on 
the one hand that by the Mexican fee fod slaveiy 
was prohibited. On the other hand that was dehi^a, 
and it was maintkined that the Constitutiori of 4ie; 
United States secures to every citizen, tho right tb.^ 
there and take with him any property recognized as 
such by any of the States of the Union. The reptnt 
considers that a similar state of things now exists in 
NebrP"ka — that tire validity of the eighth section of 
the luri act, by which slavery is prohibited in 
that Territory, is doubtful ; and that it is maintoin'eiJ 
by many distinguished statesmen that Congress has 
no power to legislate on the subjects Then, in thiB 
state of the ciuitroversy, the report maintains, that 
the legislation of Congress in 1850 did not undep- 
take to decide these questions. Surely, if they 4id 
not undertake to decide them, they could not settle 
the principle wfcch is at stake in them ; and, urilesa 
they did decide them, the measures then adopted 
must be considered as specific measures, relaUn^f 
only to thos-j cases, and not establishing a principle 
of general operation. This seems to me to be &f 
direct and exclusive as anything can be. ^ . , 

At all ev ents, these are not impressions which are 
put forth by me under the exigencies of :*the present 
debate or of the present occasion. I have never 
entertained any other opinion. I was called up(ra 
for a partic'ilar purpose, of a literary natiure, to liic!; 
I will presently allude more distinctly, shortly after . 
the close of the session of 1850, to draw rip a narra» : 
tive of the eveuta that had taken place relative to the ; i 
aassage of the cpmpromise measures of that year, : 
i had not, I. own, the best sources of inrpnnat|qn« 
I was not a .Tiember.bf Congress, and had not heard 
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the debates, which is almost indispensable to come 
te a borough understanding of questions of this 
n&tura ; but I inquired of those who had heard themt 
I iicead the reports, and I had an opportunity of per- 
•ebdil intercourse with some who had taken a promi- 
nent part in^ll of those iheaEures. I never formed 
the idea—I never received the intimation until I got 
it from this report of the committee— that those 
measures were intended to have any effect beyond 
the Territories of Utah and New Mexico, for which 
they were enacted. I cannot but thinlc that if it was 
iiitended that they should have any larger application, 
if it was intended that they should furnish the rule 
which is now s^ippoaed, it would have been a fact as 
notorious as the light of day. 

Look at the words of the acts themselves. They 
are specific. They give you bouadaries. The lines 
are run. ;The Territories are geographically marked 
out. They fill a particular place on the map of the 
continent ; and it is provided that within those spe- 
cific geographical limits a certain state of things, 
with reference to slavery, shall exist.. That is 
There is not a word which states on what principle 
that is done. Tltere is not a word to toll you that 
that statis of things carries with it a rule which is to 
operate elsewhere — retrospectively upon territory ac- 
quired in 1803, and prospectively on territory that 
■hall be acquired to the end . of time. There is not 
a ' word to carry the operation of those measures 
over the geographical boundary which is laid down 
in the bills themsetves. 

. It would be singular if, under any circumstances, 
the measures adopted should have this extended 
effect/ without any words to indicate it. . It would 
be singular, if there was nothing that stood in the 
way ; but when you consider that there is a positive 
raiactment in the way — the eighth, section of the 
Missouri. law, which you now propose to repeal 
because it docs stand in the way — ^how can you think 
that these enactments of 1850 in reference to Utah 
and New Mexico were intended to overleap these 
boundaries in the face of positive law to tht contrarj', 
nnd to fall upon and decide the organization of Ter- 
ritories in a region purchased fiom Franc(J nearly 
fifty years before, and subject to a distinct specific 
legislative provision, ascertaining its chnraicter in 
reference to slavery ? Sir, it is to me a most singu- 
lar thing that words of extension in 1854 should be 
thought necessary in this bill to give the effect sup- 
posed to have been intended to the provisions of the 
acts of 1850, and that ?*■ should not be thought ncces- 
«aiy in 1850 to put these words of extension into 
die original bills themselves. 

Now, sir, let us look at the debates which 'took 
place at that time, becr.oie, of course, one may al- 
ways gather much mr.re from the debates on one 
•ide and the other on a.'v great question, as to the 
intention rad meaning of a'aw, than can be gathered 
from the words of the statute itself. I have not had 
time to read these debates fully. That is what I 
complained of in the beginning. I have not had 
lime to read, as thoroughly as I could wish, those 
voluminous reports — for they fill the greater part of 
two or three thick quarto volumes ; but in what I 
have read, I do rot find a single word from which it 
appears that any member of the Senate or House of 
BqireiBentatives, at that time, believed ihot the ter- 
ritorial enactments of 1850, oillier as principle, or 
rule, or precedent, or by analogy, or in any other 
way, were to act retrospectively or prospectively 
upon any other Tcrritoiy. On the contrary, I find 
mncb, very much, of a broad, distinct, directly oppo- 
tito bearing. I forbear tx> repeat quotations from 



the debates which have been made by Senators who 
have preceded me. 

The proviso itself, which forms so prominent ai 
characteristic and so important a part of this bill, 
the proviso that when the Territory, or any part of 
it, shall be admitted into the Union as a State or 
States, it shall be with or without slavery, as their 
constitution at the time of admission may prescribe, 
was no part of the original compromise, as I nnder> 
stand it. The compromise consisted in not insert- 
ing the Wilmot proviso in the Utah and New Mex- 
ico bills. That was moved and rejected, and the 
Territory was to come in without any such restric- 
tion. That was the compromise in reference ^ to 
those Territories ; and after the Wilmot proviso had 
been voted down, a distinguished Senator from Lou. 
isiana [Mr. Soul6], not now a member of this body, 
but abroad in the foreign ser\'ice of the country, 
moved the proviso which I have just recited ; and 
he did it, as he said, " to feel the pulse of the Sen- 
ate." Mr. Webster, in voting for that motion of 
Mr. Soul6, as he had just voted against the Wiiiaot 
proviso, used these remarkable words : 

"Be it remembered, Eir. tiiRt I now speak of Utah and 
New Mexico, and of them tdone." 

It was with that caveat that Mr. Webster voted 
for the proviso which forms the characteristic poiw 
tion cf this bill, and which is supposed to cany with 
it a law applying to this whole Territory of Nebraska, 
although covered by the Aiissouri restriction of 1820. 
Mr. Webster had on a former occasion, in the great 
speech of the 7th of March 1850, to which I shall in 
a moment advert again, used the following remark* 
able language; 

" And I now bbv, sir, as ihe proposition upon which I 
stimd this day, nnd upon the truth nnd firmnesa of Whlsh 
I intend to act until it is overthrown, thHt there isnotnt 
this moment wiihin tho United States a single Toot of land 
the character of which, in regard to its being frne soil ter. 
ritory or slave territory, is not fixed by Bome law, aai ebma 
irreptfllable law, beyond the power of fte action of 
Government" ' ■ 

He mearit, of course, to give to the Missouri n- 
striction the character o' a compact which the GoV 
emment in good faith could not repeal; and there 
was in the course of the speech a great deal mot» 
said to t'f.e same purpose. ' 

And now, sir, having alluded to the speech of 
Mr. Webster, of the 7th March, 1850, allow roe to 
dwell upon it for a moment. I was in a position 
next year — ^having been requested by that great and 
lamented man to superintend the publication of his 
works— to know very particularly the comparatiTe 
estimace which he placed upon bis own parliamen*! 
tary efforts. He told mo more than once that hs 
thought his sccoAd speech . on Foote's rcsolutioiii 
was that in which he had best succeeded as a sen.; 
atoiial cfibrt, arid as a specimen of parliamentary 
dialectics; but he added, with an emotion which 
even he wos unable to suppress, "Tho spopch of the 
7th of March, 1850, much as I have been reviled 
for it, when I am dead, will be allowed to be of the 
greatest importance to the country." Sir, he took 
the greatest interest in that speech. ' He wished it 
to go forth with a specific title; nnd after consider-' 
able doliberation, it was called, by his own direc- 
tion, "A Speech for the Cohstitution and the Union." 
He inscribed it to the People of Massachusetts, h> 
a dedication of the most emphatic tenderness, and 
he prefixed to it that motto — which you all remem« 
ber — from Livy^ the most oppropriate arid felicitoui 
Guotation, perhops, that was ever made! "True 
things rather than pleasant things."— -7erfl pro jgT* 
iis: and with that he sent it forth to the world. : 
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In that speech his gigantic intellect brought to- 
gether all thut it could gather from the law of nature, 
{ro;n tho Constitution of the United States, from 
cnr past legislation, and from the physical features 
df the region, to strengthen bim in that plan of con- 
jnliation and peace, in wbica he feared that be 
iniglit not carry along with him the public sentiment 
of ine whole of that portion of the country which he 
particidarly represented here. At its close, when 
he dilated upon the disastrous effects of separation, 
he rose to a strain of impassioned eloquence which 
has never been surpassed within these walls. Every 
topic, every argument, every fact, was brought to 
bear upon the point ; and he felt that all his vast 
popularity was at stake on the issue. Let me com- 
mend to the attention of Senators, and let me ask 
diem to consider what weight is due to the authority 
of such a man, speaking ur. der such circumstances, 
and on such an occasion, when he tells you that the 
condition of eveiy foot of land in the country, for 
slavery or non-slavery, is fixed by some irrepealable 
law. And you are now about to repeal the princi- 
pal law which ascertained and fixed that condition. 
And, sir, if tho Senate will take any heed of the 
opinion of one so humble as myself, 1 ^ill say that 
I believe Mr. Webster, in that speech, went to the 
very verge of the public sentiment in the non-slave- 
holding States, and that to have gone a hair's breadth 
further, would hrvo been a step too bold oven for his 
great weight of cbaractcr. 

I pass over a number of points to which I wished 
to make some allusion, and proceed to another mat- 
ter. The chairman of the Committee on Temtories 
did not, in my judgment, return an entirely satisfac- 
tory answer to the argument drawn from the fact 
that the Missouri restriction, or the compromise of 
1820, is actually and in terms recognised and con- 
firmed by the territorial legiskdon of 1850, in the 
ftct organizing the Territory of New Mexico. The 
argument is this : that act contains a proviso that 
nothing therein contained shall bo construed to 
impair or qualify the third article of C>;e second sec- 
tion of the resolutions for annexing Te\as. When 
you turn to that third article of the second section of 
the resolution, you find that it recognises by name 
the Missouri compromise. Now, I understood the 
chairman of the Committee on Territories to say. 
Unit all that port of Texas to which that restriction 
applied, north of 36 dcg. 30 min., was cut off and 
SBn^xed to New Mexico. 

Mr. DOUGLAS.- Not all annexed, but a large 
portion annexed, and all cut off. 

Mr. EVERETT. But it does not seem to ms 
that this is an adequate answer. In the first place, 
the Senator tells us that all north- of 36 deg. 30 min. 
iras cut off from Texas. But there was a consider- 
- able portion of territory, as largo as four States of 
the size of Connecticut, which was not incorporated 
::{nto New Mexico, and to which the proviso still 
attaches. But, whether that be so or not, would it 
Dotbe^i strange phenomenon in legislation that a 
subsequent act should be construed to supersede, to 
nullify, to render inoperative and void, by any opera- 
tion,'Or in any way or form, a former act, which it 
expressly states noUiing therein contained shall qual- 
ify or impair? It does seem to me that this is so 
formal a recognition, that it is tirmccessary to inquire 
; whether there is, or is not, any portion of t^iritory 
to which, in point of fact, it attaches, especuply 
i; when the .question now is, not whether it operates 
: In Texas, but whether it operates in Nobituka in its 
; Origicollocaiioii. ^ 
The Senator stated that, is point of fact, to some 



extent the Missouri Compromise was actually r&> 
pealed by the territorial legislation of 18f>0 ; and 
the facts by which he supported that statement were 
these : that a portion of ten^toiy was taken firpm 
Texas, where it was subject to the Missouri restrio* 
tion, and incorporated into New Mexico, where it 
came under the compromise of 1850 ; and, in like 
manner, that portion of the territory now embraced 
m Utah was taken firom the old Louisiana purchase, 
where it was subject to the Missoiuri restiiction, and 
was incorporated into the Territory of Utah, where* 
in like manner, it came under the compromise of 
1850. But I think th^ answers to be given to these 
statements are perfectly satisfactory. 

In tho first place, it was a veiy small portion of 
territory, very small, indeed, compared with the 
vast residuum; and can we suppose that the few 
hundred, or it may be the few thousand, square 
miles taweu off in tbis -way from Texas and the old 
Louisiana purchase, and thrown into New Mexico 
and Utah, can, by way of principle or rule, or in 
any other way, qualify, or modify, or repeal a posi- 
tive enactment covering the remaining space, which 
is as large as all the British Islands, France, Prus- 
sia, the Austrian Empire, and the smaller Germanic 
States, put together? . 

In the next place, in reference to New Mexico, 
if I understand it, the territory which was thus trans- 
ferred never was subiect to the restriction of 1820— 
to the real Missouri Compromise, now proposed to 
be declared " inoperative and void." It was subject 
to the Texas annexation resolutions, which extended 
the Missouri line, but it wns no part of LouisianOt 
never had been, and was not subject to the restric- 
tion which it is now pi-oposed to repeal. 

Then, in the next place, it was a mere question 
of disputed boundary. I do not wish to do the 
statement of my worthy friend, the chaiixaan of the 
Committee on Territories, any injustice, but I think 
he was incorrect if he said, that " the United States 
purchased this strip of Jand from Texas." These 
m-e not the terms of the act. They are very care- 
fully stated more than once. The United States 
gave a large sum of money to Texna, not to sell this 
strip of land, but to " cede her claim" to it. That 
was alL Texas claimed it. The United States did 
not allow or di.sallow the claim, but they gave Texas 
a lai'ge consideration to cede her claim. It was, 
therefore, a matter of disputed boundary ; and it is 
not decided whether the ceded territory originally 
belonged to Texas or New Mexico. 

In reference to Utah, it is true, there is a small 
spot, a very sniall spot in the Sierra Madre, that 
was taken from the old Louisiana prrrchase and 
thrown into Utah ; but I venture to say, that prob- 
ably not a member of the Senate, except the worthy 
chair-man of the Committee on Territories, was aware 
of that fact I do not mean that he made any secret 
of it, but it was not made a point at all. The Sen- 
ate were not apprised that if they took this litde 
piece of land, which Colonel Fremont calls the 
Middle Park, out of the old Louisiana purchase, 
and put it into Utoi), they would repeal the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820, which covers half amilUua 
of square miles. I say, sir, most assuredly the Sen- 
ate were told no such thing ; nor do I think it was 
within the knowledge or the imagination of an indi- 
vidugl member of the body. 

I may seem to labor this point too much ; but as 
it is the main point to which I solicit the attenHon 
of the Senate, I will state one more consideration. 
It has been alluded to already, but I propose to jnit 
it in a little different light, which seems to me to be 
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absolutely decisive of the -whole subject. The prop- 
osition to organize Nebraska Territory is not a new 
one?. - The chairman of the Committee on Territorictt 
b&s had it in view for several years — as far back, I 
believe, as . 1844 or 1845. It is so stated in Mr. 
Hickey's valuable edition of the Constitution. 
Whether it was actually before the Senate in 1850 
I know not; but it was certainly in the mind of the 
Senator from Illinois. Now, sii-, during the pen- 
deney of these compromise measure, while the Utah 
and the New Mexico bills were in progress through 
the two Houses of Congress, if they carried with 
them a principle or rule which was to extend itself 
over all other Territories, how can we explain the 
fact, that there is not the slightest allusion in those 
bills to the Teiritory of Nebraska, which the vigilant 
Senator must have had so strongly on his mind } . Is 
it not a political impossibility, that if it was con- 
ceiV'sd at that time, that measures were going through 
the two Houses which were to give a perpetual law 
to teiTitorial organizntion, the Nebitiska bill would 
not then have been brought forward, and in some 
way or other made to enjoy the benefit of it, if ben- 
efit it be ■? But not a word to this effect was intimated 
that I know of. It was entirely ignored, so far as I 
am aware ; or, at any rate, no attempt was made at 
that time to pass a Nebraska bill, containing the 
provisions of the Utah and New Mexico bills. 

The compromise measures were the work of the 
Thirty-First Congress, and at the Thirty-Second 
Congress a Nebraska bill was brought in by a mem- 
ber trom the Stiito of Missouri, in the other House. 
It passed that body by a majority of more than two to 
one. It was contested on the ground of injustice to 
the Indians ; but, as far as I know — I speak again 
under eonection— -I have not had time to read all 
these voluminous debates — ^nothing, or next to noth- 
ing was said on the subject of slaveiy. At any rate 
there was no attempt made to iiicorponitc the pro- 
visions of the present bill on the subject of slavery. 
It came up here, and was adopted by, and reported 
from, the Committee on Territories, and brought up 
in the Senate towards the close of the last session, 
and on that occasion contested on the same ground ; 
i and no attempt was made, or a word said, in refer- 
ence to these provisions on the subject of slavery. 
If at that time the ierstanding was, that you were 
enacting a principle or a precedent, or anything that 
would cany with it a rule governing this case, is it 
possible that no allusion should have been made to 
it on that occasion 7 

I conclude, therefore, sir, that the compromise 
measures of 1850 ended where they began, with the 
Territories of Utah mul New Mexico, to which they 
apecifically referred ; at any rate, that they estab- 
lished no principle which was to govern in other 
eases; that they had no prospective action to the 
organization of Territories in all future time ; and 
cerfciinly no retrospective action upon lands subject 
to the restriction of 1820, and to the positive enact- 
ment that you now propose to declare inoperative 
and void. 

I trust that nothing which I have now said will 
be taken in derogation of the compromises of 18.^0. 
I adhere to them ; I stand by them. I do so for 
many reasons. One is rospe^Tt for the memory of 
the great men who were the authors of them — lights 
and ornaments of ihe country, but now taken from 
its service. I would not so soon, if it were in my 
power, undo their work, if for no other reason. But 
beside this, I am one of those — ^I am not ashamed 
M avow it-" who believed at that time, and who still 
believe, that at tlmt period tlie imiou of these States 



was in great danger, ard that the adoption of iho 
compromise measures of 1850 contributed mr.torialIj 
to avei't that danger; and therefore, sir, I say, as 
well out of respect to die memory of the great men 
who were the authors of thorn, as to the healing 
effect of the measures thcmBelvrs, I would adhere 
to them. They are riot perfect.. I suppose that no- 
body, either North or South, thinks tliem perfect. 
They contain some provisions not satisfactory to the 
South, and other provisions contraiy to the public 
sentiment of the North ; but I believed at the time 
they were the wisest, the best, the most effective 
measures which, under the circumstances, could be 
adopted. But you do not strengthen them, you do 
not show your respect for them, by giving them an 
application which they were never intended to bear. 

Before I take my seat, sir, I will suy a few words 
in a desultory manner upon one or two other state- 
ments which were made by .the chairman of the 
Committee on Territories. He said, if I understood 
him, that the North set the fir.it example of making 
a breach in the Missouri compromise; and I find 
out of doors that considerable importance is attached 
to this idea, that the nullification or repeal of the 
Missouri compromise at this time is but a just retort 
upon the North for having, on some fonner occasion, 
set the example of violating it. I do think that this 
is conectly stated. The reference is to the legisla- 
tion of 1848, when the non-slaveholding States re- 
fused to extend the line of 36 deg.'SO min. to the 
Pacific Ocean, which was done, the Senator said, 
under the influence of " northern votes with free- 
soil proclivities," or some expression of that kind. I 
do not think the Senator shows his usual justice, per- 
haps, I may say, not his usual candor, on this occa- 
sion. That took place two years before the compro- 
mise of 1850, and that compromise has been common- 
ly considered, if nothing else, at least us a settlement 
of old scores ; and anything that dates from 1848 
must be considered, in refin-ence to those who took 
part in it, as honorably and fairly settled and con- 
doned in 1850. But, sir, how was the case ? This 
was not a measure carried by northern votes writh 
free-soil proclivities. Far from it. If I have read 
the record aright, the amendment which the Senator 
moved in the Senate, to incorporate the Missouri 
line into the territorial bill for Oregon, was opposed 
by twenty-one votes iu this body. Among those 
twenty-one voters was every voter from New Eng- 
land. There was the Senator from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Webster. There was the lately deceased Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, Mr. Atherton. Both of 
the votes from Ohio: Mr. Allen one of them; and 
both from Wisconsin, were given agp.infit this exten- 
sion of the Missouri compromise. Mr. Calhoun 
voted In favor of the amendment ; but if I am not in 
error, when the question next came up upon the en- 
grossment of the bill, as amended, lie voted with 
those twenty-one ; he voted side by side with those 
who were included in the designation of the Senator 
from Illinois. In the House, the vote stood, if I 
remember the figures, 121 to 82 — a majority of 39. 
This was, I suppose, the whole vote, or nearly the 
whole vote of the entire non-slavehoiditig delegation. 
That surely, then, ought not to be saiil to be brought 
about by northern voters with free-soil proclivities, 
using those words in the acceptation commonly 
given to them, which I suppose the Senator wisho* 
to do. ' 

No, sir, that vote was given in conformity with 
the ancient, the universal, the traditionary opinion 
and feeling of the non-slaveholding States, which 
forbid a citizen of those States to do anything \oV 
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untarily, or except under a. case of the sternest com- 
pulsion, such as preserving the union of these States 
•—and really I would do almost anything to effect 
diat object — to acquiesce in carrying slavery into a 
Tenitory where it did not previously exist. It was 
that feeling which, in the revohitionary crisis, was 
universal throughout the land ; for the anti-slaveiy 
feeling of that time I take to have been mainly a 
political sentiment, rather than n moral or religious 
one. It was the same feeling which, in 1787, led 
the whole Congress of the Confederation to unite in 
the Ordinance of 1787. Mr. Jefferson, in 1784, had 
proposed -the same proviso, in reference to all the 
territory possessed by the United States, even as far 
down as 31 deg., which was their southern bounda- 
ry. It was the same feeling, I take it, which led 
respectable southern members of Congress, as late 
as 1820, to vote for the restriction of slavery in the 
State of Missouri — of which class, I believe, there 
were some. And, sir, it is a feeling, I beliqve in 
my conscience, which, instead of being created, or 
stimulated, or favored, by systematic agitation of the 
subject, is powerfully repressed and discouraged by 
that very agitation ; and if this bill passes the Sen- 
ate, as to all appearance it will, and thus demonstrate 
that that feeling is not so strong now as it was in 
1820, I should ascribe such a result mainly to the 
recoil of the consei-vative mind of the non-slavehold- 
ing States from this harassing and disastrous agita- 
tion. 

A single word, sir, in respect to this supposed 
principle of non-intervention on the part of Congi-ess 
in the subject of slavery in the Territories. I con- 
fess I am surprised to find this brought forward, and 
stated with so much confidence, as an established 
principle of the Government. I know that distin- 
guished gentlemen hold the opinion. The distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] holds 
it, and has propounded it ; and 1 pay all duo respect 
and deference to his authority, which I conceive to 
be veiy high. But I was not aware that any such 
principle was considered a settled principle of the 
territorial policy of this countiy. Why, sii", from 
the first enactment in 1789, down to the bill before 
us, there is no such principle in our legislation. As 
hi as I can seo it would be perfectly competent 
even now for Congress to pass any law that they 

E leased on the subject in the Territories under this 
ill. But however that rnay be, even by this bill, 
there is not a law which the Territories can pass, 
admitting or excluding slavery, which it is not in 
the power of this Congress to disallow the next day. 
This is not a mere brutum fiilmen. It is not an un- 
executed power. Your statute-book shows case 
after case. I believe, in reference to a single Ter- 
ritory, that there have been fifteen or twenty cases 
where territorial legislation has been disallowed by 
Congress. How, then, can it bo said that this prin- 
ciple of non-intervention in the government of the 
Territories is now to be recognized as on established 
principle in the public policy of the Congress of the 
United States ? 

Do gentlemen recollect the terms, almost of dis- 
dain, with which this supposed established principle 
of our constitutional policy is treated in that lost 
valedictory speech of Mr. Calhoun, which, unable 
to pronounce it himself, he was obliged to give to 
'the Senate through the medium of bis friend, the 
Senator from Virginia. He reminded the Senate 
that the occupants of a Territoiy v/ere not even 
called the people — ^but simply the inhabitants — till 
they were allowed by Congress to call a convention 
ud fonn a State constitution. 



Mr. President, I do regret that it is proposed to 
repeal the eighth section of the Missouri act. I be- 
lieve it is admitted that there is uo great material 
interest at stake. I think the chairman of the cjora- 
mittee [Mr. DotJGtAs], the senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Dixon], and perhaps the senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr Jones] behind me, admitted that there was 
no great interest at stake. It is not supposed that 
this is to become a sla'/eholding region. The cli- 
mate, the soil, the staple productions, are not such 
as to invite the planter of the neighboring Smtes, 
who is disposed to remove, to turn away from the 
cotton regions of the South, and establish himself in 
Kansas, or Nebraska. A few domestic servants may 
be taken there, a few farm-laborers, as it were, 
sporadically; but in the long run I am quite sure 
that it is generally admitted that this is not to be a 
slaveholding region ; and if not this, certainly no 
part of the Tenitory still further north. 

Then, «ir, why repeal this proviso, this restriction, 
which has stood upon the statute-book thirty-four 
years, which has been a platform of conciliation and 
of peace, and which it is admitted does no practical 
haiTO 7 You say it is derogatory to you ; that it im- 
plies inferiority on the part of the South. I do not 
see that, A State must be either slaveholding or 
non-slaveholding. You can not have it both at the 
same time ; and a line of this kind, taking our ac- 
quisitions together, considering how many new 
slave States have sprung up south of the line, and 
how few non-slaveholding States north of it, makes 
a pretty equitable division between the slaveholding 
and the non-slaveholding States. I can not seo 
that there is anything derogatory in it — anything 
that implies inferiority on the part of the South. 
Let me read you a very short letter, which I find in 
a newspaper that came into my hands this morning, 
just before I started to come to the Capitol. It is 
a very remarkable one. It was written by the Hon. 
Charles Pinckney, then a distinguished member of 
the House of Representatives from South Carolina 
and addressed to the editor of a newspaper in the 
city of Charleston : — 

CoNOHEss Hall, March 2, 1820, > 
3 o'clock at night 5 
Dear Sir : I hasten to inform you that tins moment we 
have carried the question to admit Missouri nnd nil LouiBiana 
to the southward of 36 deg 30 min. fren of the restriction of 
slavery, tmigive the Soidh, in a short time, an addition of six, 
and perhaps dglit, members to the Senate of the United States, 
It is coneidRrcd here by the elnreholding States as a great 
triumph. The votes were close— ninetv to eighty-six [tho 
vote was so first declared]— produced by the seceding; and 
absence of a few moderate men from the North. To the 
north of 36 deg. 30 min. there is to be, by the present law, 
restriction, which you will see by tho votes I voted against 
But it is at present of no moment ; it is a vast track, unin- 
habited only by eavages and wild beasts, in which not a foot 
of tho Indian claim to soil is extinguished, and in which, ac- 
cording to the ideas prevalent, no land-office will bo open for 
a grfnt length of timn. 

With respect your obedient servant, 

CHARLES PINCKNEY. 

So that it was thought at the time to be an ar- 
rangement highly advantageous to the southern 
States. No land-office was to bo opened in the 
region for a long time; but that time has come. 
If you pass this bill, land-offices will soon be 
opened ; and now you propose to repeal the Mis- 
souri compromise ! 

A vyorJ more, sir, and I have done. With rafer- 
ence to the great question of slavery — that terrible 
question— the only one on which the North and the 
South of this great Kepublic differ irreconcilably— 
I have .not, on this occasion, a word to say. My 
humble career is drawing near its close ; and I shall 
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end it as I began, with uaing no other words on that 
Bubject than those of liiodemtion, conciliation, and 
harmony, between the two great sections of the 
country. I blame no one who differs from me in 
diin respect. I allow to others, what I claim for 
myself, the credit of honesty and purity of motive. 
But for my own part, the rule of my life, as far as 
circumstances have enabled me to act up to it, has 
been, to say nothing that would tend to kindle un- 
kind feeling on this subject. I have rfever known 
men on this, or any other subject, to be convinced 
by harsh epithets or denunciation. 
• I believe the union of these States is the greatest 
possible blessing — that it comprises within itself all 
other blessings, political, national, and social ; and 
I trust that my eyes may close long before the day 
shall come — if it ever shall come — when that Union 
shall be at an end. Sir, I share the opinions and 
the sentiments of the part of tho countiy where I 
was bom and educated, where my ashes will be 
laid, and where my children will succeed me. But 
in relation to my fellow-citizens in other parts of the 
country, I will treat their constitutional and their 
legal rights with respect, and their characters and 
their feelings with tenderness. I believe them to 
be as good Christians, as good patriots, as good men, I 



as we are ; and I claim that we, in our turn, are at 
good as they. , 

I rejoiced to hear my friend from Kentucky [Mb. 
Dixon], if he will allow me t(>, call him so— I concur 
most heartily in the sentiment—utter the opinion, 
that a wise and gracious Providence, in his own ' 
good time, will find the ways and the channels to 
remove from the land what I consider this gi'est 
evil ; but I do not expect that v^hat has been dono 
in three centuries and a half Is^ to be undone in a 
day or ayear, or a few yeiars ; and I believe that, in 
the mean time, the desired end will be retarded 
rather than promoted by passionate sectional agita- 
tion. I believe, further, that the fate of that great 
and interesting continent in the elder world, Africa, 
is closely intertwined and wrapped up with the for 
tunes of her children in all the parts of the earth to 
which they have been dispersed, and that at Boraa 
future time, which is already in fact beginning, thej 
will go back to the land of their fathers the volun- 
tary missionaries of Civilization and Christianity; 
and, finally, sir, I doubt not that in His own good 
time the Ruler of all will vindicate the moat glori= 
ous of his prerogatives, 

" From scendng evil still educing good." 
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Mr. SMITH said 

He seldom took part in the debates. He pre- 
ferred to discharge his duties with aa little speak- 
ing as possible. He departed from this course in 
the present instance only because of tlio magni- 
tude of the evils whicli would result to the coun- 
try from the passage of this bill. He had been in 
Congress tifteen years, and during tliat time no 
man had taken a less part than he in the agitation 
of the sectional questions which were introduced 
into Congress to distract the national councils and 
tlie peace and harmony of the Republic. He had 
made but one speech on the subject, and that was 
on the day before the death of Gen. Taylor, in 
1850. He had alwayp contented himself with 
silent voting yea or nay. His vote, however, had 
always been in accordance with the prepondera- 
ting sentiment of the North. He had never 
been a Northern man with Southern princi- 
ples, and he never had any confidence m any 
man who was. Unfortunately, there had been 
thrust into this bill a Slavery provision, and 
he thought it ought to be excluded by the 
mianimous vote of the Senate. But he would en- 
deavor to show the Senate that there were objec- 
tions to this bill independent of the question of 
African servitude, which ought to overrule the 
bill. He hoped to be able to show the 
Senate that this bill ought to be put down, and 
then the Slavery question would be settlud. Was 
it wise or expedient to organize two Territories 
when there were five already on hand? Never 
before in the history of this country were there so 
many Territories organized at one time. Why the 
bill for the Territory of Washington had pai=sed 
through last Congress without any objection was to 
him incomprehensible. There were five Territories 
now actually organized, and yet the Senator from 
Hlinoia proposed to add two more, making the 
number seven. Where is the necessity for this? 
There could be no other reason to make the Senate 
go this extravagant proposition except the negro 
question. Theie were more lands now belonging 
to Grovomment than could be occupied for years 
to come. Nearly one half of all the new States 
were yet public lands, and a large portion of what 
is sold was now in the hands of speculators. If 
these were not enough there were the five Terri- 
tories already organized. Minnesota had but few 
inhabitants. She had an extent of Territory large 
enough for several States: so with Washington 
and Oregon. As for Utah and New Mexico, he 
would say nothing, for he did not believe any 
man, nor even a sensible, respectable wol^ would 
goto either to settle there. (Laughter.) Utah 
was one of those five bleedmg wounds which 
•were to bo healed by the Compromise of 1850. It 
was healed, and it resulted in the establishment 
of the complete domioatlon there of Brigham 



Young and his forty wives. (Laughter.) There 
was but little diflference between tliat and slavery. 
Between polygamy and African slavery he saw 
but little difl'erence, if any, , (Laughter.) If thia 
were only a part of the policy of the Administra- 
tion, which had taken Abolitionists and Free 
Soilere to its bosom, to try tlieir faith, he did not 
know but ho would be inclined to forward it, but 
before doiiig so he would ask time to consider. 
He desired to say that this attempt to smash up 
the Missouri Compromise, before it succeeded, 
would have to smash up a good many other 
things. It was said tliat these territorial Govern- 
ments were necessary in order to secure a transit 
for men and things across the Pacific. Military 
posts would accomplish all this, but the only 
means of securing a transit was tlie construction 
of the Pacific Railroad, for which he had struggled 
at the last session. The only true way to effect a 
transit vras a railroad. He did not care whelJier 
it was North or South, even if down in Texas, so 
he got the road. Although so many compromises 
were broken, he would stOl almost consent to 
make another. He would almost say, give the 
Pacific road and take the Territory, During the 
last ibur years nearly one million of dollars hafi 
been appropriated for the Territories, and that, 
too, when one only had been in existence four 
years, and one for six months. Every Territory 
got an outfit of $50,000, besides appropriations for 
buildings. The annual expense of each Territory 
is $30,000, Lest the expense of the five Territo- 
ries might not be sufiScient, the Senator from Illi- 
nois now proposed to create two additional ones. 
In addition to these would be the expense of ex- 
tending postal facilities and extinguishmg the In- 
dian title. Yesterday all the appropriations in 
the bill had been stricken out. He knew no 
reason for this. It looked, however, very mucli 
like a preparation for rushing this bill through the 
other House. It looked like a preparation for the 
application . of what was known in the other 
House as a gag to effect the passage of this bill 
Upon the establishment of these Territories would 
follow the necessity for an increase of the army to 
suppress Indian hostilities and protect the people. 
All these matters would swell to a large amount 
the increased expenditures occasioned by the or- 
ganization of Territories, The bill provided for 
the election of ofiBcers, and the qualification of 
voters, A condition of both was that they should 
be inhabitants. It was said that there were six 
hundred persons in the Territories. Under the 
laws of the United States there were no persons 
there who were inhabitants — there were undoubt- 
edly some who were bodily within the Territory, 
but there were none who could be legally regarded 
as inhabitants. He read the act of Congress re- 
gulating intercourse with the Indians, which ex- 
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dudod all persons 'from residing as inhabitants and 1 
occupying any part of the Territory set apart for 
the Indian tribea The only persons allowed 
there were those traders who were duly licensed 
by Government, and whose licenses were Hmited 
to three years. He read from the remarks made 
in the House by Mr. Hall, of Missouri, at the last 
session, in reply to objections that there were no 
white persons in the Territory. Mr. Hall said, 
that the reason why there were no white persons 
there except traders, was that if a man did go 
tiiere, he would be hunted out by the dragoons. 
There were then no persons in Nebraska or Kan- 
sas, but licensed traders, and they were no inhar 
bitants. When he studied law, he always under- 
stood that to make a man an inhabitant in a legal 
sense, he had to effect a permanent settlement in 
tlie piaco lie dwelt in, and that, too, without any 
animo revertendi. Yet this bill, to whicli nothing 
seems to interpose any difficulty, discovers inha- 
bitants in licensed traders, and in men who, upon 
their entering the land, are hunted by dragoons, 
armed to the teeth and with sword in hand. 
Tliis fault, however, seems to trouble the Senator 
from Illinois m no way. He says the inhabitants 
shall clioose officers, and when the Government 
seelcs to find the inhabitants, it must catch them 
flying before armed dragoons, being limited for 
their lives. In the effort to explode and blow up 
the Missouri Compromise the Senator must also 
blow up tliese oilier acts of Congress. It was ti ue 
that there were small portions of this Territory, 
the Indian title to which had been extinguished, 
but he guessed these inhabitants were not to be 
found there. 

There was another act of Congress which the 
Senatoi would have to get out of his way before 
lie blew up the Missouri Compromise. It was the 
act which excluded all persons from occupying or 
entering upon the unsurveyed public lands of 
the United States, and which required the Presi- 
dent to employ if necessary the military of the 
United Slates to expel them. If any one of the 
inhabitants, therefore, escaped the dragoons it was 
the duty of the President to send other troops 
tlicrc to catch tliem and expel them. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois was the most prolific man he ever 
knew in getting Territories. [Laughter.] Every 
year he culled the attention of the Senate to the 
parturition of a Territojy, and sometimes they 
come two at a time — [loud laughter] — and that 
too when ho had a whole litter of them on hand. 
[Laughter.] He desirotl to give tlie Senator some 
suggestions as to liow to prepare himself for the 
next parturition. [Laugliter.] The Senator should 
first cxtiiigniiih the Indian title and have the 
lands surveyed, laid off, and to some extent in- 
liabited, and when he got all things in this condi- 
tion, he tht'i; might go it blind if he chose. [Loud 
Laughter.] lie (Mr. Smith,) however, objected to 
contributing his quota toward defraying the ex- 
penses allcuding these reported parturitions of 
Territories. [Laughter.] There being no inhab- 
itants there, as inhabitants are defined by law, 
then tiiero were no persons to elect officers, or 
iVom whom officers could bo selected. The Go- 
vernor of the Territory was required to divide it 
into districts. He would like to know how the 
Governor was to district this Territory. He might 
iwlect a log cabin at the head of some branch and 



call that district number one, and then taike an- 
other wherever he could find it and call it number 
two, and so on, runnmg the lines in such a *nan- 
ner as to have a district for every cabin. If the 
lines were drawn upon a piece of paper, there 
would nothing more be necessary to show the 
whole thing to be a farce. He then read the pro- 
visions of the several treaties by v/hich the In- 
dians had consented to leave the homes, and 
graves of their fathers and go west of tae Missis- 
sippi to this Territory, and mentioned that the 
solemn faith of the nation was sacredlj- pledged 
'a the face of God and man to leave thetn forever 
undisturbed in this permanent home provided for 
them. The bill of the Senator was equally as 
dexterous in surmounting this difficulty, as it was 
in other respects. It first described the bounda- 
ries of the Territories, including within them the 
Indian possessions. It then said the Indiana 
should not be inclnded in the Territories until 
such time as they should signify to the President 
their wish to be so included. Here was singular 
legislation. Everything in these days v/as done, 
not by positive legislation, but by provisoes. He 
had but little regard or respect for any proviso, 
not even the celebrated " Wilniot Proviso." This 
bill first included the Indians, tlien put them out, 
and then allowed them to come in, when they sig- 
nified their desire to do so. It first jerked them 
into the Territory in violation of all treaty stipu- 
lations ; it then shut them out again, and immedi- 
ately pulled them back again under a signiflcatioa 
to the President, and all this was done in a proviso. 

Mr. Smith quoted from the speech of Mr. 
"Webster in which he opposed agitation North and 
South; and declared his devotion to the Union. 
This was the platform on which he (Mr. Smith) 
now stood. He was opposed to anti-Slavery 
agitators anH pro Slavery agitators. No man 
could say he was actuated by sectional motives in 
stubbornly opposing this bill. He had voted 
agahist the Nebraska bill of last year, when it 
contained an approval or sanction of the Missomi 
prohibition. He had voted with five other North- 
ern Senators against taking it up, and afterward 
he had with four other Northern Senators' votes, 
laid it on the table and killed it. He was some- 
what surprised now to see eome of those who 
then voted with him prepared to vote for thip 
measure at this time. It looked to him very 
much as if this course was adopted by them be- 
cause this Slavery clause was in it. He did not 
believe that if this bill was not sweetened by this 
negro provision it would be allowed to live in the 
Senate a half hour. The Slavery qnestion over- 
shadowed all things. This bill r jenacted . the fu- 
gitive slave act five times. But if it reiinact- 
ed the Missouri prohibition and the vVilmot Pro- 
viso both five times over he would not support it. 
He was and always liad been utterly opposed to 
agitation on tins subject. He had always and 
now condemned the introduction of it into Con- 
gress where no good but much evil was to be ef- 
ftjcced by it. He could see no reason or motive for 
it now. It might be perhaps that as the Admin- 
istration had cast out Daniel S. Dickinson and his 
friends into disgrace if not oblivion, and had 
taken John Van Bureii and liis Free-Soil allies to 
its bosom, that an exigency had arisen calling for 
this policy. Of this however, he knew nothuig 
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definitely, but he was utterly opposed to the 
measure. He proposed to trace the mutations 
this bill had undergone since its origin. The bill, 
DB first reported by the Chakman of the Senatori- 
al Committee, contained a twenty-first section, 
vrhich declared that it was the true intent of this 
act to carry out to the fullest extent the princi- 
ples of the acts of 1850, &c, &c. The language 
of this section he did not understand clearly, or 
vfha, was meant by it. It would puzzle most 
grievously a jury cf nineteen Philadelphia law- 
yers to discover its meaning. The Senator from 
Illinois, himself had afterward explained the ob- 
ject of the equivocal language. The Senator said 
that, for himself, he preferred plain and unequivo- 
cal language, but there were others, "Whigs and 
Democrats, who preferred that the object of the 
provision should be stated less distinctly. This 
section, then, was intended for the tender-footed 
Democrats and Whigs who, desiring to vote the 
repeal of the Compromise, wished it couched in 
such language that they could, according to the 
respective latitude and longitude of their constitu- 
euts, swear that it did or did not repeal the Mis- 
souri ict. The bill remained in that way one 
week, t ^t, in the meantime, Mr. Dixon ofiered 
his amenfi>:«ent, which in plain, broad and distinct 
terms, repealed the Missouri Compromise. The 
Senator from Kentucky, if he accomplished no 
other good by ofiFering his amendment, had 
brought the Senator from Illinois up to the scratch, 
and nothhig could bo better than making a politi- 
cian toe the mark. The Senator then reported a 
new bill, which embr'aced the repeal of the Mis- 
Mini act because it had been superseded by the 
acts of 1850. This lasted but a short while and 
il was found" it did not answer. The Senator then 
held a council of war cf the friends of the bill, 
and prepared an amendment, which is now pend- 
ing. This amendment declares the time-honored 
Missouri compact void and inoperative. It was 
Diinois who propbsed that compromise, and he 
ma sorry now to see Illinois strangling her own 
offspring. This amendment, prepared in the 
cooucil of war, was a most singular one. It stated 
tiiat the Missouri act, being inconsistent with the 
principles of the acts of 1850, commonly called 
the Compromise measures, was void and inopera- 
five, it being the design to recognize the princi- 
ple established by those acta of Congressional 
non-intervention, &e., &c. He had studied I.iw to 
Mme extent He had learned in his reading that 
there were many things contained in the statutes. 
He had heard of preambles, of enacting clauses, 
of provisos, but never before had he heard of an 
eiactment with a peroration, [Laughter.] This 
peroration to the enactment was after the style of 
» tail to a kite. With as much propriety might 
the Senator have added to the enactment a por- 
tion of his Chicago apeech, where by the force 
and power of oratory, he had resisted the fanata- 
cisra of a mob and put down a riot. The question 
pot by the Senator from Massachusetts was per- 
feetly right If it was the design to repeal the 
Hisaouri act, why not say so directly ? Why at- 
tach to it this peroration ? Why should Congress 
Jfc this language, and twist and squirm round and 
Wind the questi(.n, and then declare it void and 
aoperative ? Why not say directly, " It is here- 
repealed," and thus act openly? If the Mia- 

6 



aouri Act was to be blown up, letit be done. He 
would resist He mt.ended to act like a gentle- 
man. [Laughter.] He would get up no riota, no 
mobs. Where is the necessity for saying the 
deed was done because such and such a principle 
was inconsistent with such and such an act? 
Reasons might be necessary for the Senator from 
Illinois to justify the act before the North, but 
the South did not care for the Senator's reason& 
All it wanted was the repeal, and it did not care 
a straw what reasons the Senator or other North- 
em men could give for the act Mr. Smith said 
after he had completed his law studies he settled 
down in the beautiful village of Litchfield, where 
there were many very pretty young ladies. Old 
Governor Wolcott, who was a most amiable gen- 
tleman, and who bad been in the administratiou 
of Washington and Jefierson, got into a law-sui4 - 
with a petty bank in that village. The bank, by 
way of securing the case, employed all the law- 
yers in the place but himself (Smith) supposing 
him not to be of suflScient importance to be afraid 
of. For this reason he got the management of 
Mr. Wolcott's case. The old Governor was one of 
the most honorable, upright and sincere men he 
had ever known — utterly opposed to all artifice, 
cunning, chicanery and trickery. He was a frank 
and straight-forward spoken man — in short, a real 
specimen of New-England character. [Loud 
laughter.] I mean old fashioned New-England 
character. [Renewed laughter.] I wish, Sir, to . 
be understood as meaning real New-England 
character, not such as it is after being transplant- 
ed to Illinois. [Laugliter.] During the lawsuit 
I used frequently to see Gov. Wolcott, and on 
every occasion he used to say to me, "Mr. Smith, 
whenever a man gets an idea that bo is cunning 
he is ruined." He (Mr. Smith) was utterly op- 
posed to cunning legislation. He was opposed to 
making an enactment adding to it excuses. The 
South wanted no excuses ; they wanted the act 
Why not, then, speak the matter out plainly? He 
did not know, however, that he would dispute 
much about the matter, if it was admitted that 
this peroration was inserted for the accommoda- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois, who had already* 
brought into thi vrorld five territories, and was 
loaded to the muzzle with two more. [Laughter.] 
The Senate should deliberate well whether the 
Missouri act was to be repealed. If it should bo, 
then it ought to be by a separate aot, and not. 
be made the means of carrying through a meas- 
ure which, without it, was opposed and killed by 
the South at the last session. This repeal of 
the Missouri act had not been expected by the 
country. Nothing had been said about it in the 
newspapers prior to the meeting of Congress. 
While speaking of the newspapers he wish(S the 
Senate to notice the very discordant tunes which 
had been played by the Government organ on 
this subject The Senator from Kentucky had 
been denounced by it a& an agitator for proposing 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and thdP 
Senator from Illinois lauded to the skies for pro- 
posing the middle course. The Senator from IIU- 
nois, compelled to toe the mark, had adopted the 
repealing clause, and the organ sounds forth that 
it, and it only, is the proper measure. The or- 
gan changed every time the Senator did. It ap- 
peared to him that the organ was more the orgaa 
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of the Territorial Committee than, of the Admin- 
iatration. He denied the co.rect>eS3 of the Sen- 
ator's remarks that tho Territory of Iowa was not 
prohibited from acting on the subject of Slavery. 

Mr. UOUGLAS said 'that what he had meant 
•W9S, that the power was given to the Territory to 
legislate upon all rightful subjects of legislation, 
arid ho exception as to Slavery. 

Mr. SMITH said that Slavery was not a right- 
ful subject of legislation where Congress had 
prohibited it. The Senator could not get out of 
the question that "way. He would undertake to 
drive the Senator off the field on tbat point, even 
before any two-penny Justice of the Peace in 
Jllinbis. He then referred to the Missouri Com' 
promise, the curcumstances under which it was 
adopted, the zealous support given to it by Mr. 
Clay and other Southern statesmen. Under it the 
South had got Missouri, Arkansas and Florida. 
The Senator from Kentucky had declared to the 
country that this proposition came not from the 
South but from the North, and coming from the 
North he could not but accept it. The resiilt 
would perhaps show the Senator that he was mis 
taken in supposing the North had offered any 
such thing. No man could speak for the North. 
The Chairman of the Committee might possibly 
speak for the southern half of Illinois, but not for 
the ivhole North. Before speaking for the North, 
in offering the repeal of the Missouri act, the 
Senator firam Illinois should be sure that he had 
a majority of the Committee on Territories in its 
favor. That Committee consisted of six Senators, 
two of whom had expressed their disapprobation 
of the bill, and there would in all probability be 
another who would follow their example. If this 
should be the case the bill was before the Senate 
without a majority of the Committee in its favor, 
and ought to be put out. Suppose that upon 
voting on this bill it should appear that a majoriiy 
of the Northern Senators were against it, ought 
not the Senator from Kentucky, who votes for it 
because offered by the North, vote against the 
bill. 

Mr. BIXON — ^I'll ask you a question. Suppose 
a, majority of the Northern Senators do vote for 
. the bill, will you do so? 

Mr. SMITH — I will answer that question when- 

• ever I put my opposition to it on the ground that 
. it is a proposition offered by the North to the 
. South. I deny the fact. The Senator will find 

• out perhaps before this bill is done with, that the 
No5"th never had any idea of offering the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise. He may find it out by 
the votes of the Northern Senators. He will find 
it out by the Northern votes in the House, 
Before this bill is passed it will be pretty fully 
ascertained that the Senator from Illinois does not 
carry the whole North in his breeches pocket. 
. No, iiot by a— by a— by a— 

VOICE— A jug full 

Mr. SMITH— Tes, that is tho very word, 
^reat laughter.] He then gave his views on 
trie subject of the Slavery agitation. He was 
entirely opposed to it. He knew well that no 
good could be accomplished by agitation; on the 
contrary great evils and dangers to the peace of 
the people, as the safety of the Union would result 
from it. He was utterly opposed to its introduc- 
tion into Congress at any tune, but particularly in 



this manner at this time, and in this bill. In tho 
last Congress the Senator from Illinois told the 
Senate that he had made his last speech on 
Slavery, What an unfortunate thing it was that 
his promise had not been kept. [Laughter.] It 
was a great pity that the Senator did not stick to 
that iassertion: for, if he had, this bill would never 
have come upl and the agitation would have been 
kept out of Congress. He denied most positively 
that there was anything in the acts of 1350 hav- 
ing the remotest effect upon the Missouri act. Be. 
challenged the Senator to produce a single word 
to sustain the assertion that at any time any one 
thought those acts, in principle or otherwise, affect' 
ed the Missouri Compromise. If the Senator 
could produce such a word be would abandon the 
issue. If Mr. Clay wep now alive his eye would 
flash with ixidignation, his eloquent lips pour forth 
their powerfiil denunciation against this wanton 
violation of the Compromise of 1820, against thia 
reckless perfidy. He regretted that there were 
no statesmen of this day exalted and elevated 
above personal considerations to rise, rebuke aud 
restrain, as Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster did, the 
wild fanaticism of the North and the South, 
The Whig party ho longer stood forth to*resiet 
it. There seemed to be a rivalry, a perfect com- 
petition, between Southern Whigs and Demo* 
crats, as to who should first rush into the support 
of this repeal. Mr. Clay's view of the Compro- 
mise of 1850 was that the North and South sho?il4 
share equally, neither getting advantage over the 
other. That was the exact result of it, as told by 
the Senator from Illinois, in his speech at Chicago 
Did the Senator from Illinois understand m 1850 
that the Missouri Compromise was done away 
with in principle ? If he did, why did he not say 
so in his report? If he thought so, why did he 
not tell the people of Chicago so when he ad- 
dressed them? Had he told them that fact, per- 
haps he would not have succeeded so well m 
quelling the mob, or in putting down the contem- 
plated riot. His bill provided for the appointment 
of a Governor and Judges by the President of tlw 
United States. He would undertake, now, to de- 
monstrate that tho New Mexico and Utah acta 
did not give the people of those Territories M 
power and control over the regulation of their 
domestic institutions. If those acts did not, the 
Senator would not ask it for this one. The Utali 
and New Mexico acts gave to the Governors a 
veto on the legislation of the Territory. It gave 
Congress a veto on the acts of the Governor and 
Legislature. Who were the Governors and Judges? 
They were the creatures of the Administration for 
the time being. But, to examine the question 
more particularly, the Senator has declared thai 
by tho acts of 1850 the people of Utah had been 
given full power to regulate all their domestic in- 
stitutions and relations m their own way, urcon- 
trolled except by the Constitution of tho U'nited 
States. He could not say that polygamy was pro- 
hibited by the Constitution, in express terms, 
[Laughter.] Would the Senator from Illinois 
venture to tell the Christian people of tho United 
States that Cohgress had given, by the Comprc 
raise of 1850, the full power to estabhsh polygamy ? 
or that it had given Brigham Yonng a power of 
attorney to have forty wives for himself and a 
proportionate number for the rest of his crev?? 
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pda^ighter.] If the Senator (Mr. Douglas) was < 
correct, the people of Utah had fiill power to ] 
regulate their domestic institutions, then was not I 
this estahlishment of polygamy under the kind ] 
auspices of the Chairman of the Committee on 1 
Territories? The Senator was not alone in his | 
fdeas. It appeared that in a council of war held 1 
on this bill by its friends, it had been solemnly ] 
decided, upon due consideration, that the acts of i 
1850 gave the Utah people full power to regulate ' 
their domestic institutions, that Brigham Young i 
and all his crew may practice polygamy and have I 
as many wives as they pleased. It was to be i 
hoped the President of the Senate was not in that ( 
c^juncil. [Loud laughte"".] He intended to ex- 1 
pose tliis business of polygamy and explain its 1 
modus operandi. [Loud and long continued ' 
laughter.] What he meant was that he intended ! 
to explain how it was that Brigham Young and i 
his crew practised polygamy. [Renewed laugh- 
ter.] If any one supposed evil from any sugges- ] 
tion of his, he desired it to be done on that ] 
person's responsibility and not on his. [Loud ' 
am' boisterous laughter, contmuiug for several '. 
minutes.] ( 

The CHAIR appealed to all present to preserve ] 
order and avoid demonstrations unbecoming the • 
Senate. 1 

Mr. Smith — Suppose the Legislature of Utah < 
should, among their legislative acts, send to Con- ] 
gress a bill formally establishing polygamy and i 
giving Brigham Young forty and all others fifteen i 
wives, would the Senator from Illinois suffer it to • 
be approved in silence? "Would he not rather i 
pick it up with a pair of tongs and thrust it out of i 
the window ? If he did this, and it would be i 
nothing more than could be expecieu by the 
Christian and moral sense of the Union, would 
not the Senator be violating that principle of self- 
government and Congressional non-intervention 
in the domestic institutions of the Territories? 
Well, supposing that polygamy is thus estab- 
lished, and tlioy go on increasing — ^yes, increasing, 
multiplying and replenishing tlie earth nysst 
rapidly, as they can and will do with polygamy, 
[laughter] and they apply for admission into the 
Union, are they to be admitted ? If they do not 
provide for pci/gamy in their Constitution it may 
form part of their common law, and are they to be 
admitted with this "domestic institution," regula- 
ted by themselves, as tlie Senator says they have 
the power to do ? The Senator cannot deny 
them without denying his own position ; and now 
tlie people of the United States are to be tola that 
the establishment of polygamy and the exclusive 
right over the subject has been put into the hands 
of Brigham Youqg and his crew, and they are to 
be admitted into the Union without objection 
because of some hidden, unknown principle con- 
tained in the Compromise of 1850, and never 
heard of until discovered by the Senator from 
lUinoia. If admitted, and the Senators and 
Representatives came here, were they to be al- 
lowed to bring their forty wives each with them ? 
[Laughter.] Tlie Senator would not prevent a 
man having his wives witli him, certainly. [Laugh- 
ter.] If they brought thom here he would, above 
all other things, like to see the Senator from 
Illinois in one corner of an omnibus and Brigham 
Young's forty wives in the other. When Brigham 



carao here as a Senator, with Snooksj his. col-; 
league, each with his forty wives, wpijld the' 
Senator fmm Texas, whp .waa sq gallanfly disr. 
posed toward ladies, move to admit them to the 
floor of the Senate, to hear the Senator's speeches?. 
[Laughter.] Would not this lead to a change in 
the system of compensation sui^d, mileage? He 
had . long experienced that the present pay and 
mileage of Senators, who had but limited femiliea, 
was altogether inadequate, and that some Just^ 
and equitable discrimination should be tuade bp- , 
tween them and those who experienjced profound 
solitudej but if this were the case under present 
circumstances, what ought i.ot to ^e done in be- 
half of those who had establishments numbaring 
forty or fifty wives? Present pay and . mileage 
would be altogether msufficient. The least the 
Senator from Illinois could do would be to propose , 
to give each wife two dollars a day. [Laughter.] 
Was it not manifest that the idea that these peo- 
ple were entrusted with the sole and exclusive 
power of regulating all their domestic institutiofis, 
was an absurdity? He referred to the fact that 
New Mexico had sent hither a Delegate who 
could not speak Qne word of English, and that a 
proposition had been gravely mtide in the other 
House to employ an interpreter to explain to 
him the tuniing-ins and luming-outs of the pro- 
ceedings of that body. Ho knew no use that the 
person could be put to except one. He would 
appoint him sole orator on negotiations, and have 
a man armed with Colt's revolvers to shoot down 
any other man who would open his lips on that 
subject With the power to appoint the Governor 
of thesd Territories, he could keep (under the 
operation of the veto) Slavery out of the Terri- 
tories forever. He denied that Mr. Douglas's 
amendment, e^^tending to 36 deg. 30 mm. to the 
Pacific in 1848, was defeated by Northern men 
with Free-Soil proclivities. The whole Northern 
sentiment was against it, and all Northern votes, 
with ijw exceptions, against it. It could not be 
charged that they who voted against it were men 
with Free-Soil proclivitie.^. In 1850 it was as 
right to extend the line to the Pacific as it was irj 
1848. Yet tlie Senator, upon two propositions to 
run the line, voted against them. The Senator 
now proposed to blow up the Compromise, be- 
cause it , was not agreed to in 1848. . Why did he ■. 
vote against it in 1850 ? The whole policy of 
the Compromsie of 1850 was to leave the ques- 
tion of Slavery in sicM quo iust where Congress 
found it. The present Secretary of War moved 
to amend by declaring null and void all laws pro- 
hibiting the emigration thereof, of any citizen of 
the United States with property, and the Senator 
from Illinois voted against it He regarded Mr. 
Clemen's letter, published to-day, as a just and 
true exposition of this measure. He intended to 
retire, possibly before tho close of this session, 
from public life, and seek repose and consolation 
in private life. He would hereafter take no act- 
ive part in any political agitation or elections. 
The Democratic party had the Executive and both 
branches of the Legislature. Was % then, good 
policy to interrupt all business by a renewal of 
this agitation ? A bad beginning had taken place 
in the House. The Deficiency bill, which had oc- 
cupied weeks, had been killed, and time and labor 
lost Let tliis negro question go there, and Sena- 
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tors' would see in tho House a perfect inaurreclion 
— ^North and South warring, one upon the other. 
He ventured to iassert that this bill after all, would 
not pass. It might pass the Senate, but when it 
reached the House, the gag would not succeed, 
and the bill would, for fiie rest of the session, 
Btand in the way of ail other buehiess, and final- 
ly be lost The passage of this bill would ex- 
plode tlie platforms of both parties, and the par- 
ties themselves. He would never have anything 
more to do with political conventions. Both 
parties had adopted platforms to abide by the 
Compromise and now both parties exploded them. 
Hereafter he Would fight on his own hook. In 
his retirement he would take with Mm a platform 
adojpted bythe Democratic Convention of June 11, 
1846, held at Concord, N.H., which platform was 
draWn up by the present President of the United 
States. That platform declared the adherence of 
the Democracy to the principles of that party 
from lt76 down; as to the question of Slavery, it 
ssud: "That while they deplored its existence as 
a moral and social evil, they would be forbearinnf 
to others, and would not consider themselves 
wiser than Washington, Franklin and Jefferson." 
He^agreed with every word of this platform. He 
would stick to it if the President did not. How 
could the Preadent support this bill to extend to 
Nebraska a great moral and social evil? How 
could tbd Senator from Illinois ask the President 
to do so ? He supposed the reference to Frank- 
Im and JefiferSon was the petition signed by the 
former and presented to the first Congress for the 
abolition of Slavery and the declaration of the 
latter that " all men are created equal." In his 
future career he would avoid all agitation on the 
subject of Slavery. His father, whom he followed 
to his grave in 1829, he remembered waa a slave- 
holder. - AH his early recollections were connect- 
ed with the institution. His personal observa- 
tions of the kindness, gentleness and providence 
with which daves were treated by a majorily of 
their masters, and the gratefiil acknowledgments 
of kindness and aSTection by the slaves to their 
superiors, had done much in his mind to mitigate 
the evils ; but still he did not regard it as a desir- 
able institution, or one that ought to be extended. 
The repeal of this Compromise would not benefit 
the South. Why then throw a firebrand to 
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the demagogues at the North which' would arm 
them with power? If this bill were passed ho 
never desired to see another Whig Convention, 
nor did he think the Demosrats ought to have an- 
other. They had better "?hake hands and go 
back to their original elements and forgot all otlx- 
er i»arty associations. If the North has to be sold 
ouV he preferred to choose his own master. If 
compelled to select one he would prefer a high- 
toned Southern gentleman. He woidd then be 
sure of humane treatment. He would never se- 
lect for his master a Northern demagogue or 
doughface. He would not have to rule over him 
one of these fellows called Yankees, who leaving 
tlveir own country go down South, become the 
hardest tyrants, and are selected as the best over- 
seers. He would put no trust in any Northern 
man with Southern principles. Martin Van Bu- 
ren was one of these. He had gone so far once 
as impudently to intimate to Congress his inten- 
tion to repeal an act on the subject. Where did 
he bring up ? Why, on the Buffalo platform, sur- 
rounded by the veiy worst cf all fanaticism. All 
things were accomplished now in the name of de- 
mocracy. He had a strong idea of becoming a 
Democrat himselfj if this bill passed. His demo- 
cracy of late had becomt> exceedingly rampant. 
The Whigs were now less thiin one-third of the 
body, and in two years would be less than a 
quarter of it. If this bill passed, they might as 
well separate entirely. Let an independent party 
be framed, of men who would put down dema- 
gogues and negotiators. Tliis bill was a move on 
the political checker-board/ . It had, aa it ap- 
peared to him, considerable reference, if not to 
the exigencies of the present adminiatralioli; at 
least to some future Presidential electl>n — in 
1856 or 1860. With the Concord platform- 
written by the President in 1846, an independent 
party might be formed. He would have no ob- 
jection to putting it under the banner of the Sen- 
ator from Texas, and completely routing the de- 
magogues, North and South. He would not 
hunt runaway negroes, but he would hunt dema- 
gogues and doughfaces, and put down every man, 
North and South, who shoidd dare to introduce 
tho question of Slavery into Congress. Of course, 
in all these remarks, he had no reference to any 
one in the Senate. [laughter.} 
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IN THE SENATE, TBB. 16, 1854 



The Senate, as in Copimittee of the Whole, resumed the consideration ot the 
bill to organize the Territory of Nebraska, the pending question being on the 
amendment submitted on the 15th instant bj Mr. Chase, to add to the 14th section 
of the substitute reported from the Committee on Territories, as amended on the 
motion of Mr. Douglas, the words: 

" Under which the people of the Territory, through their appropriate representatives, if they see 
fit, prohibit the existence of slavery herem." 

So that the part of the section relating to that matter would read : 

"That the Constitution and all laws of the United States which are not locally applicable, shall 
have the same force and effect within the said Territory of Nebraska as elsewhere within the United 
States; except the eighth section of the act preparatory to the admission of Missouri into the Union, 
approved March 6, 1820, which being inconsistent with the principles of non intervention by Con- 
gress with slavery in the States and Territories, as recognized by the legislation of 1850, commonly 
called the compromise measures, is hereby declared inoperative and void, it being the true intent 
and meaning of this apt no t to legisla te slav eiy into any Territory or State, nor to excl ude it t here- 
from ; but to leave the people thereof perfectly tree to form and regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States, under which the people of 
the Territory, through tLeir appropriate representatives, may, if they see fit, prohibit the existence 
of slavery therem." 



Mr. BADGER. Mr. President, like my hon- 
orable friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Everett,] 
I had a strong, and to my mind, insuperable ob- 
jection to the substitute to the bill as it was ori- 
ginally reported to the Senate, upon the ground 
that I thought it did not effectually provide for 
mamtaining the public faith of the nation towards 
tlie Indians, and their possessions, within the 
boundaries of these Territories. Like liim, I f?lt, 
and feel that every measure, not only of justice, 
hut of kindness and consideration, should be ex- 
tended to the remnants of those men who were 
originally powerful and warlike ; who once pos- 
sessed a large portion of the original States of 
the Union; but who now, dwindled in number, 
and enfeebled in power, have, under our authori- 
ty, been gathered upon this territory west of the 
HississippL far from the original homes of their 
ancesio>"g, under a guarantee that they should not 
bo dispossessed of thek new possessions. 

I thought the substitute as originally reported 
did not, in effect, provide for requiru^g from these 
Indian tribes a free and voluntary consent, before 
territorial governments should be established over 
ihem. Not doubting at all that it was the inten- 
tion of the honorable chairman who reported this 
bill, , and of the committee at the head of which he 
is, to aflbrd such guarantees for a free consent on 
tlio part of tlie Indians, and to assure to them the 
exercise of a real free will in.determinmg upon 
the question, I still thought that, as the bill stood, 
there would be no guaranty to accomplish that 
purpose. I thought, and I still think, that, if we 



suppose these territorial governments established, 
and the Grovernors of the Territories respectively 
made ex-off£io the Superintendents of Indian Af- 
fairs, with all the appliances and means of those 
territorial governments brought to bear with, in 
fact, an overpowermg force upon the exercise of 
the will of those tribes, it would be a mockery to 
ask them to consent, when the practical power of 
refusal was in substance withheld. Therefore, if 
the substitute had remained in its original condi- 
tion, no earthly consideration would have induced 
me to give in my support ; for I consider a fair and 
untainted reputation, as it is the most valuable 
possession of an individual in private life, the 
strongest safeguard of a nation. 

But, sir, that substitute, upon the suggestion of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, upon amend- 
ments proposed by its chairman, has been relieved 
of those obnoxious provisiona, and I think it does 
now substantially assure to. us the exercise of a 
free and independent will on the part of the Indian 
tribes. All control over them is entirely taken 
from the territorial authorities. Though included 
geographically within the bounds of these Territo- 
ries, politically they are to all purposes out of 
them, and are not, in any respect, brought into 
contact with, and will not have any transactions, 
or business, or dealings, with the territorial authori- 
ties, as such. Tho full, entire, and complete juris- 
diction of the President of the United States, and 
the ofBcers of his appointment, irrespective en- 
tirely of the territorial organization, is continued 
and reserved ; and the acts passed for their eecor* 
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ity and reenacted, and reaffirmed; and every rea- 
sonable precaution has been made to satisfy that 
p]si.n demand upon our honor, that what is asked 
from them they shall be at liberty to refuse. 
, I know, sir, every gentleman is obliged to know, 
that every Indian tribe ia rapre or less subject to 
influences ih'the transaction of business respect- 
ing their condition and their property, which it 
is not iu tlie power of the Oongi-eas. of the United 
States entirely to dissipate and remove. It is pos- 
sible that the President of the United States, act- 
ing under the authority conferred upon hira by 
law, and reserved to him by this bill, may appoint 
agents who will be guilty of the most unworthy 
contrivances, means of compulsion, or arts of per- 
suasion, which misy result in really deprivmg the 
Indian of the fair and just exercise of hii pwn in- 
dependent will ; but I am not to presume that 
any such use will be made of power. A President 
of the United States who would be guilty of such 
conduct would be justly handed down to posterity 
with indelible ignomuty upon his character, and 
stand recorded to the remotest generations as a 
reproach to the character of the country which 
gave him birth, and honored him with its confi- 
qenoe. As this, however, is not to be presumed, 
and is not to be believed, I say that I think all 
reasonable precautions have been taken which can 
be demanded of us to insure a fair, and just, and 
fi«e eserdse of the power of assent or dissent. 

Again, Mr. President, I sympathized in the 
view expre^ed by my hcaorable Mend from Mas- 
sachusetts, [lir. Everett,] that perhaps there 
tgras no necessity for immediate action in recipect 
to the aatablisliment of these Territories, and that 
we might, without any serious detriment to the 
pubUc good, have allowed the present state of 
things to continne for a few years longer; but 
then I agree with him that this is, at last, but a 
question of time. The very necessities of the 
GEse, the developments of the country, our acqui- 
sitions on the Pacific, the rush of the white popu- 
lation, with or without the approbation of Ck>n- 
gress, renders it but a question of time; and lam 
fer flroml being certain but that it is better, this 
heing, as I think, practically the undoubted state 
of t^gs. that we should, by some timely and 
•wise legislation, endeavor to do eflectually now, 
what perhaps we may not be able to accomplish 
& few years hence — extend the restraining influ- 
ence of our laws over this population — and that, 
on the whole, it is not unlikely that it is for the 
interests of the tribes themselves that we should 
now adopt the proposed legislation. 

The public faith, then, Mr. President, being, as 
I think, sufficiently relieved from all ju8« imputa- 
tion, the question with regard to time being one 
of comparative unimportance, and, for the reasons 
which I have mentioned, not weighing, at all 
events, strongly against the present adoption of 
some just system in reference to these Territories, 
the question then arises, is there anything in this 
bill which should induce me to reject it, 6r are its 
provisions siich as commend it to our approbation ? 
S very one must be aware that the real question, 
and substantially the whole question involved in 
the consideration of the bill, arises upon the pro- 
yisioh which has been incorporated into it, as 
tended upon the motion of the gontleman at the 
head of the Ck>mmitteo on Territories, respecting 



the power of legislation over the subject of slavery. 
It is supposed, by gentlemen on both sides of 
the Chamber, that the amendment made yester- 
day on the motion of the honorable Senator from 
Illinois, gives an entirely objectlocable character 
tp the bill, and we are invoked to refuse to give 
it our sanction because it involves* a violation of 
the plighted faith of the nation. It is said that 
this provision is a repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise; that to repeal the Missouri compromise ia 
to violate a common understanding by which the 
different portions of this country became bound to 
each other thirty years ago; and that, therefore, 
we cannot adopt that provision consistently with 
the principles of good faith. If that were so, I, 
for one, say, without hesitation, that nothing can 
be a compensation to us for the violation of the 
principles of good faith ; but then we have to con- 
sider whether any such violation is involved in 
the bill I propose to show that it is not, and 
that the language of the amendment, as incorpor* 
ated into the bill, is true in fact, and that the 
consequence deduced from it in the particular pro- 
vision is a just consequence; and that the declar- 
ation that the Missouri compromise is " inopera^ 
tive and void " is the appropriate method and 
language which should be used for the purpose of 
producing the effect designed by tliis measure. 

It becomes necossary, in order that I should do 
this, to recall the attention of the Senate some- 
what to the nature and history of the Missouri 
compromise. 

Sir, the nature of that compromise has been, I 
think, signally misunderstood. It is an act of 
legislation, to the language of which it is neces- 
sary to recur, iu order to understand with clear- 
ness its intended operation and effect. It is the 
last section of the act passed on the 6th day of 
March, 1820, entitled " An act to authorize the 
people of the Missouri Territoiy to form a consti- 
tution and State government, and for the admis* 
sion of such State into the Uuion on an equal 
footing with the original States, and to prohibit 
slavery in certain Territories." The act author- 
ized the meeting of a convention ini the month of 
June, after its passage, to consider the propriety 
of adopting a State constitution ; and if the con- 
vention should deem it proper to adopt a State 
constitution, and if that constitution were repub- 
lican in its terms, according to the Constitution 
of the United States, the State of Missouri should 
be admitted upon an equal footing with the orig- 
inal States ; and then, at the conclusion of theac^ 
comes this section : 

" Sec. 8. ^nd be a further enaeud, That in all th!it terri- 
tory ceded by France to the United States, under the 
name of Louisiana, which lies north of 36* 30' north 
latitude, not included within the limits of the State con> 
templated by this act, slavery and involuntary servitude, 
otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the 
parties shall have been duly convicted, shall be, and is 
hereby, forever prohibited : Providtd, alviaya, That any 
person escaping into the same, from whom labour or 
service is lawfully claimed in any Stoto or Territory of 
the United States, such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
claimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his labor 
or sorrlce as aforasaid." 

My honorable friend iVom Connecticut, [Mr. 
Smith,] in the argument which he offered bore, 
said that this prohibition was, upon the face of it^ 
intended to apply to territorial organizations, and 
not to States. Kow, I say, that it is plain that it 
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traa ifltended to apply to all organfealaons oif gov- 
ernments?, States or Territories. In the first place, 
the expression is "all that territory." What 
telri-itory ? Not a territorial political organization, 
rtot a portion or district of Country, in which a 
political government had been established under 
the authority of the United States; but obvious- 
ly tlie word- "territory" waaused in the sense of 
land or domain; and it meant iall that domain 
which the United States acquired by cession from 
France under the name of Louisiana. In regard 
to all that territory, or iall . that domain, what is 
the provision of this section? — " That slavery and 
mvoluntary servitude shall be, and is hereby, for-, 
ever prohibited," without reference to any muta- 
tions in the political condition of the domain, but 
it is to be " forever prohibited." 

Again, aside from the absurdity of supposing 
that this strong and emphatic language " forever 
prohibited," was intended to mean "until they 
become States," how, upon any system of mter- 
ptetation, can you, consistently with the view of- 
fered by the Senator from Connecticut, make the 
exception of "the State contemplated by this 
act?" If the enactment was to prohibit slavery 
In territorial political organizations, and not in 
States ; how does it happen that out of the ter- 
ritorial organizations we excepted the very 
State which the act provides should come into 
the Union? 

But, sir, the history of the time shows us what 
this provision meant. It was a contest whether 
Missouri should not be compelled by her constitu- 
tfca to exclude slavery. The antagonism was 
between those who said that Missouri should be 
allowed to do as she pleased, and those who said 
Missouri should be controlled in regard to what 
she should do when she came into the Union. 
The arrangement effected was to do what? Not 
to leave to Missouri a privilege which 'eyerybody 
Bdmitted she had, but to leave to Missouri a right 
which she claimed, the existehct) of which right 
vras denied, and to relieve her from the restriction 
or <jOBdition which it was proposed by the oppo- 
nents of the extension of slavery to impose upon 
her admission into the Union. 

But, tsir, the meaning to be gathered from this 
provisiou is clear, (entirely independent of these 
two sources for ascertaining its sense,) if we recur 
to the corresponding provision introduced into the 
joint resolution for the annexation of Texaa. 
That provisioa is in these words : 

" New States, of convenient sSzn, not CKceedii)^ four in 
number, in addition to said State of Texas, biaying suffi- 
cient population, may Iiereaftor, by the consent of said 
State, be foi-med out of the territory thereof, which shall 
bo eutitied to adraiseion under the provisions of the fede- 
ral Constitution. . And such States as may be formed out 
of that portion of said territory lying south of 36 degrees 
80 minutes north latitude, 'Commonly known as the Mis- 
souri compromise line, shall be admitted into the Union, 
With or without slavery, es the jpeople of each State askr 
ing admissioti may desire. Ana, in such State or States 
aurtball be formed out of said turritory north of said Mis- 
•oart compromise line, slavery or involuntary servitude 
(Bxcept for crime) shdl be {irohibitiid." 

' Tliat -Wfis a clear construction put by Congress, 
{ft the year 1846, \ipon the meaning and interpre- 
tfttSohof the exclusion contained in the act for the 
ftdriJiBslon of Missouri, passed in 1820. The, last 
bppliea as a restriction to States, expressly by 
ttame as " States," and the other is a perpetual 



restriction upon certain described "territory" or 
domain, vrithout the slightest reference to the 
political mutations through which it might pass. 

In tho next place, Mr. President, I think It is 
abundantly evident that the Missouri compromise 
was founded upon a certain principle. My friend 
from Massachusetts said, that he did not see how 
we could, with correctness, use tlje language that 
the restriction in the eighth sectioij of the Missouri 
bill was inconsistent with the principle of non- 
intervention established by the legislation of 1850. 
I think my friend erred. I understand by " j^in- 
ciple" any fundamental truth, any original pos- 
tulate, any first position from which others are 
deduced, either as principles or rules of conduct 
For example, it is obvious that this principle, pos- 
tulate, fundamental truth, original position, was 
assumed in 1820 in the passage of the Missouri 
compromise act, to wit : that Congress should have 
power to establish a geographical line, and to per- 
mit slavery on one side the line and excluding 
it on the other; and further, that it was expedient 
that such a line should be selected, and such an 
exclusion and permission attached to it ; and there- 
fore, out of these two positions followed the enact- 
ment contained in that statute, that above .36° 30' 
slavery should be prohibited, with the implicatioiK 
that south of 36° 30' it n-,ighl exist. 

That is exactly the view which I have of what 
is meant in the amendment, which has now been 
incorporated into the bill by the expression "prin- 
ciple of non-intei-vention recognized by the legis- 
lation of 1850." Some original truth, some prop- 
osition admitted or assumed as bemg within the 
power of the Legislature, and some position of ex- 
pediency to use it, must always be supposed, as 
the reason or foundation upon which the authori- 
tative rule of conduct is given in the law. 

Well, then, what was tlie course to be taken ? 
Here was an act which assumed to fix a line, 
and to prohibit slavery on one side and impliedly 
to admit it on the other side of the line. It ap- 
plied to States as well as Territories ; and it was bo 
intended. It was supposed by the framers of tha* 
law that they had power to make it perpetual in 
its application to States as well as Territoriet 
That is Ihe first characteristic of it, or rather on© 
characteristic divided uito two heads. The next 
is this: The Missouri compromise law intended 
to fix it as a rule for all Territories of the United 
States. It is applied in terms to all that territoiy 
which was ceded by France; but we had nootW 
territory. That was all the territoty which wa 
then had, v> hose destiny was to be settled by an 
act of Congress. Therefore, the further principle 
involved was this: Tliey intended to compromisd 
and adjust the question between the different por- 
tions of the Union then and forever. 

Am I right in this ? I think so. Tliore is notb 
ing in the act of Congress, there is nothing tiioi 
I know of in the oontemporaty discussions id 
either of the Houses of Congress upon tlte sub- 
ject, which goes to show that the two Houses con- 
sidered that there was something particular in re- 
gard to the territory ceded by France ; and that 
what would be right with regard to ^hat would be 
wrong with regard to territoiy which lAight be 
ceded by another power. But then we have th« 
Texan annexation commentary upon it When 
Texas came into the Union, tlie Missouri compro- 
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miae line was taken up and extended through her, 
as a taatter of coursi.' ; ijii, as ''the Missouri com- 
promise line," under that name, as a compromise 
)ine, just aa applicable in principle to Texas as to 
file particular territory lo which it had been ori- 
^inj^ly applied. The first was an act of legislation. 
Of course, it could govern nothing except what 
we had. Thesecond was an act of legislation. It 
took up and applied the rule, which was intro- 
duced into the first act, under its name of " the 
Missouri compromise line," and applied it to the 
new territory, aa a matter of course. 

To my understanding, it is clear that when the 
Missouri compromise lino was established, it was 
intended to apply to all the territory of the TJni-' 
ted States. If we had had other territory acquired 
fh>m Spain, or conquered from Mexico, or ceded 
by Me.Kico at that time, this line would, of course, 
have been extended to it. I thmk it is demon- 
strable — from thd grounds of dictation and resist- 
aace on the one side and the other, from the terms 
in which this contest issued, from the reason of 
the case, and from the subsequent legislation of 
Ciongress, for which no reason under Heaven can 
be given, except that they were carrying out an 
established principle — that the principle of legisla- 
tion embodied in the Missouri oompromise was 
this : That a line in the territories should be se- 
lected, and slavery excluded on the one side, and 
impliedly allowed on the other; and that as we 
acquired future territory, We should apply tiiat 
line. One modification of this existing power, 
which has been one, I think, not of very long dis- 
wvery, is this: That in truth and reality any ex- 
clusion of a power of a State eitiier to admit or *to 
exclude slavery imposed by the Government of 
tne United States must be vain, idle, and inop- 
erative, as an act of power. It is obvious, as I 
have said, that the men of 1820 tiiouglit other- 
'wise. Whether, they intended or supposed that 
this restriction would operate propria vigore, T>'ith- 
out further legislation, as an exercise of rightful 
power on the part of Congress, binding by its own 
proper efiScacy; or whether they expected aa 
oach new State within this domain in which 
slavery was prohibited should come into the 
Union, a " fundamental condition," as it is called, 
should be annexed to its admission ; and whether 
they supposed that that fundamental condition 
would itself operate so as, in a proper sense, to 
restrict the power, or would merely impose an 
obligation of good faith upon the authorities of 
the State, we know not; but, to my understand-' 
ing, it is plain that tiioy intended the exclusion 
to apply to this domain under all political organi- 
■sationa, and for all time, to be carried out in one 
<h* other of these manners. 

Now, Mr. President, I propose to show that 
this principle, upon which the legislation of 1820 
was based, was repudiated by the legislation of 
1850. I propose to show that the application of 
the Missouri compromise to State and Territory 
was insisted upon by the southern members of 
the Senate in many, very many cases; that we 
asked jiothJng, we sought nothing, but the simple 
recognition of the Missouri compromise line, as 
OiUTied still further out upon its original principle, 
aod that it was refused us ; and that the territorial 
gptTvemments established in 1860 were constructed 
otter disregard of the Missouri compromise. 



If I can succeed io showing that, I shall then con- 
tend that it is unreasonable, that it -is idle, it is 
absurd— I use the terms in. no oflenaive sense-— 
for gentlemen to call upon us to maintain a com- 
promise which has been repudiated and disavowed 
by themselves. 

But before proce : I' to examine that legisla- 
tion, I wish to call the attention of the Senate, for 
a moment, to what T consider the very small re- 
spect that was paid to what is called the Missouri 
compromise in less 1 .an a year after it was en- 
acted. On the oth of March, 1820, this bill ms 
approved, and under it Missouri was to come into 
the Union as a State, on an equal footing with the 
original States. "Well, sir, her' convention met, 
they formed a constitution; they sent it there. 
Nobody disputed that it was a republican consti- 
tution, and the Senate passed a bill immediately 
for the admission of Missouri, or declaring her 
admitted into the Union, upon an equal footing 
with the original States. It went down to the 
House. What became of it ? It was rejected by 
the House. Upon what principle was it rejected ? 

Now, sir, consider for one moment. We are 
told that in the session of 1819-'20 there was a 
difiSculty about the admission of Missouri, because 
the representatives of certain portions of the 
United States wished to dictate to that State the 
exclusion of Slavery; and finally it was agreed 
that the State should be admitted into the Uniou 
with the exercise of her own power and discretion 
upon that subject, provided that slavery si>ould be 
excluded from the rest of the territorial domain ac- 
quired by the cession from Prance. Tiiat was the 
bargain. Vt''ell, then, does it not follow, beyond 
all doubt, that if tliat bargain was to be carried 
out, Missouri should have been instantly admitted 
after the formation of her republican constitution? 
But this was ,not done. The bill to admit lier was 
rejected ; and rejected why ? Because she had in« 
troduced into her constitution a provision authoriz' 
ing or directing her Legislature to provide by law 
to prevent the immigration of free negroes and 
mulattoes into the State. It was insisted that free 
negroes and mulattoes were citizens of the United 
States, and hr l a right, under the Constitution of 
the United States, to go into Missouri ; and inas- 
much as this prohibition was contrary to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, they refused to ad- 
mit Missouri into the Union. 

Well, now, look at this matter. If this provis- 
ion in the constitution of Missouri was not in vi- 
olation of the constitution of tiie United States, 
she had the power to make it; and as far as these 
objecting representatives were concerned, she had 
a right to make it. If she did not think that free 
negroes and mulattoes ^yere the best associates for 
her white or her black population, she had a right, 
by a provision of law, to select the company, 
color, and description that should be allowed to 
come witliin her borders; and therefore, it was an 
attempt to impose a new condition upon tlie State, 
in defiance of the solemn compact, whose holiness 
has been so much invoked and pressed, upon us. ' 

Then, on the other hand, suppose these people 
were citizens of the United Statesi, did not everyr 
body know that if they were citizens of the United 
States, and had rights under the Constitution of 
the United States, -which were withheld under this 
prohibition of the Missouri constitution, it was 
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null and absolutely void? It was, therefore, a 
needless attempt to fasten a new difficulty on this 
State, and to exclude her from the Union for doing 
what I believe Illinois, Indiana, and I do not know 
but other free States ol" the Union, have felt them- 
selves compelled to do in order to preserve the 
bodies politic, which their , public authorities rep- 
reaeht, from an insufferable nuisance. 
- Mr, TOOMBS. Massachusetts had such a law 
Ctt her statute-book then. 

Mr. SADGEB. My friend suggests that Mas- 
sachusetts had a law on her statute-book at that 
very time, prohibiting their coming in. I do not 
know how that is ; but, then, I suppose it is a 
very different thing between allowing the free 
negroes to come into Massachusetts, and turning 
them over into Missouri ; that is, supposing it to 
be so. Then how was the State got in at last? 
By a marvellous contrivance, to which I must 
refer. I really think it is one of the most remark- 
able pieces of humbuggery that ever was palmed 
off on any legislative body, composed of people 
who had attained the age of maturity — I do not 
say those who had come to the age of twenty-one, 
but those who had passed fourteen, if any such 
over acted as legislators. Hero is a joint resolu- 
tion "providing for the admission of Missouri 
Into tlie Union on a certain condition." What 
was It? 

Resolued, ^c„ That the State of Missouri shall be admit- 
ted into this Union oa an equal footing vith the original 
StRtos, in all respects whatever, upon tlio fundamental 
condition that tlie fourth clause of the tu-enty-sixth sec- 
tion of the third article of the con;tituti<jn, submitted on 
the part of said Stat? to Congress, shall cever be construed 
to'authori/.e the pa8SB,';fl of any latr, and that no law 
Aall be parsed in conformity thereto, by whicli any 
citizen of eitlier of the States iu thia (Tnion, shall be ix- 
ciud-^d from any of the jirivilcges and immunities to 
which sucli citizen is entitled und^r the Constitution of 
Uie United States." 

In other words, Missouri was admitted upon the 
"fundamental condition" that the State should 
agree that her constitution was not paramount to 
tlie Constitution of the United States. That is the 
whole of it. Then mark the next provision of this 
resolution : 

,• Proviied, Tlint the Legislature of the said State, by a 
lolemn public act, shall declare the assent of tlie said 
f<>ate to tlie said fundamental condition, and shall trans- 
mit to the President of the United States, on or before the 
fourth Monday ib November next, an authentic copy of 
the said act," &c. 

I have pointed out the folly, the absolute non- 
sense — but I suppose it was the best -that could 
be done— of requiring as a prerequisite that the 
State should declare that the Constitution of the 
United States was and should be actually para- 
mount to the constitution of Missouri, and that 
tlien this declaration of what the constitution of 
Missouri should be. should be ascertained, how ? 
Not by a solemn public act of a convention, re- 
presenting, in full sovereignty, the people of 
Missouri, but by a solemn act of the Legiolature 
of Missouri under the constitution, repealing, if 
cecessary, this provision of the constitution. 

Mr. EVERETT. Did not Mr. Clay draw up 
41iat provision ? 

Mr. Babger. I do not know. I think I recol- 
lect hearing Mr. Clay once on this floor say, in 
substance, that he laughed in his sleeve at the-idea 
(bat people were so easily satisfied. 

Mr. BUTLER. I heard him say it 



Mr. Badgee. Now, Mr. President, I propose 
to come to the inquiry whether the principle of the 
legislation of 1820 has not been in fact departed 
from, overturned, and repudiated. First, su", I 
call your attention to an amendment moved in the 
Senate to the bill to establish the territorial gov- 
ernment of Oregon. By reference to the Journal 
of August 10th, 1848, it will be seen: 

" On motion by Mr. Doulas to amend the bill, eection 
fourteen, line one, by inserting after the word ' enacted :' 

" ' That the line of 36° .30' of north latitude, known ag 
the Missouri compromise line, as defined by tlic eighth 
section of an act entitled * An act to authorize the people 
of the Missouri Territory to form a constitution and 
State government, and for the admission of such State 
into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States, and to prohibit slavery in certain territories,' ap< 
prov«d March 6th, 1830, be. and the same is hereby, de- 
clared to extend to the Pacific ocean | and the said eighth 
section, together with the compromise therein efiected, 
is hereby revived and declared to bo in full force and 
binding for the future organization of the Territories of 
the United States, in the same sense, and with tlte same 
understanding with which it was originally adopted.' " 

In August, 1848, the honorable Senator from 
Illinois asked the Senate to recognize and apply 
the principle, the postulate, the fundamental truth, 
the assumed position upon which the resolution 
of 1820 was based, and to carry it to the Pacific 
ocean. "Well, sir, it was carried in the Senate. 
I must pause here and say that right things are 
very apt to be carried in the Senate. The vote 
was — ^yeas 33, nays 21. I believe tliat every gen- 
tleman representing a southern constituency here 
voted for that provision. I find the yeas were — 

"Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, Berrien, 
Borland, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Cameron, Davis of 
Mississippi, Dickinson, Douglas, Downcs, Fitzgerald, 
Foote, Hanncgan, Houston, Hunter, Johnson of Mary- 
land, Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson of Georgia, King, 
Lewis', Mangum, Mason, Metcalfe. Pearce, Sebastian, 
Sprua;.ce, Sturgeon, Tourney, and Underwood — 33." 

The nay% were — 

" Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Baldwin, Bradbury, Breese, 
Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, 
Dodge, Fclch, Greens, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, 
Phelps, Upham, Wallter. and Webster— 21." 

The bill went down to the House vsritli that 
amendment The House refused io concur in the 
amendment You and I both know, sir, the long 
night of pain and suffering we passed here for the 
purpose of considering the question, whether that 
amendment should be insisted upon or receded 
from by the Senate. I knew well that I sat up 
here one whole night, knovdng that the majority 
of the Senate were resolved to recede, and solely 
for the purpose — though I would have lost a 
thousand Oregon bills myself rather than have 
receded — of maintaining what I thought the 
riglits of the majority of this body in determining 
what should be done with regard to this amend- 
ment when it was said there was an understand- 
ing among some gentlemen to continue the dis- 
cussion till there could be no decision, on account 
of the expiration of the session. I want to show 
the vote upon receding. "On the question to 
recede from the third amendment of the Senate," 
which I have stated, "it was determined in the 
affirmative — ^yeas 29, nays, 26." . 

The yeas were : 

" Messrs. Allen, Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury," Breeee, 
Bright, Cameron, Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Missachu- 
setls,- Day ton, Dtclcinson, Dix, Dodge, Douglas, Fetch, 
Fitzgerald, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Hounegan, Houstout 
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Miller, Nilos. Pholps, Spruance, Upham, Walker, and 
, 1iV^ebster-29." 

!the nays were.: 

"Messrs. Atchiuson, Badger, Bell, Berrien, Borland, 
Butler, Calhoun, Davis of Mississippi, Downs, Foote, 
Hunter, Jolinsou of Maryland, -Tolinson of Louisiana, 

Jolinson of Georgia, Lewis, Mangum, Mason, Metcalfe, 
Pearce, Rusk, Sebastian, Tumey, Underwood, Westcott, 
and Yulee— 23." . . , 

"We, of the South, were all united ongmally, 
and, I believe, but with two exceptions, on the 
question of receding. Wq voted together. We 
preferred losing the bill to losing — what ? This 
very Missouri compromise line. So stood the 
case m 1848. 

Now, sir, in 1850, we have manifold evidences 
that southern gentlemen upon this floor desired 
nothing in the world but the Missouri compro- 

• mise Hue. Some southern gentlemen thought 
the line was a constitutional exercise of power ; 
others thought it was not ; but so anxious were 
they that this whole matter should be closed 
up, and future agitfl,tion avoided, that without 
reference to any difference of opinion upon that 
subject, all we asked was the carrying out the 
principle established in 1820, by the continua- 
tion of the line through the nev^ly-acquired Ter- 
ritories. 

Now I must trouble the Senate by calling at- 
tention to one or two of these cases in 1850, not 
so much on account of the Senate, because we all 
remember it; but the country ought to know 
where we stood then, and why we stand where 
we are now. When we had before us the bill for 
the admission of the State of California, an 
amendment was moved by Mr. King, to which I 
wish to refer. This is a reference to which my 
friend from Connecticut alluded the other day ; it 
will serve to illustrate what I say of the deter- 
mined earnestness with which sou^era gentle- 
men here insisted upon that very line of 36° 30 . 
Mr. King, of Alabama, moved an amendment, 
the effect of which was to make the southern 
boundary of that State 35° 30'. A motion was 
made by Mr. Davis of Mississippi, to amend it 
by striking out "35" and putting in "36," so 
as to make it the Missouri compromise line, 
and it was determined in the negative — ^yeas 
23, nays 32. Those who voted in the af&rmative 
were : 

" Messrs. Atchinson, Badger, Barnwell, Berrien, Butler, 
Clemens, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Downs, Foote, 
Houston, Hunter. King, Mangurrj, Mason, Morton, Pratt, 
Kusk, Sebastian, Soul6, Tunsey, Underwood, and Yulee 
—113.'' 

Then upon Mr, King's original amendment, to 
make 35° 30' the southern boundary of California, 
the vote stood — ^yeas 20, nays 37. 

Those who voted iu the affirmative are : 

" Messrs. Atchison, Barnwell, Berrien, Butler, Clemens, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Downs.' Foote, Houston, 
Hunter, King, Mason, Morton, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, 
Boule, Turney, and Yulee." 

Among those who voted in the negative was 
tnyself. So resolute v/as I for insisting upon that 
particular line of 36° 30', the reason for which I 
will explain in a few minutes^ that I voted against 
Mr. King's amendment. 

Mr. SUTLfSR. Will the gentleman allow mo 
to say a word ? 

Mr. Badoeb. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. I find that the amendment of 



Mr. King to make 35° 30' the southern boundary 
of California has been misunderstood. The reasou 
that ipost of us voted for that line was because il 
was on the mountain tops. That was the reason 
given by Mr. King, and the variation from tho 
Missouri line was not material, and it was thought 
to be the best boundary. Southern gentlemen 
were perfectly willmg, at that time, to take any 
boundary which would be adhered to in good 
faith. 

Mr. Badger. I understood that, and of course 
I did not thmk that one degree either way waa 
very important ; but I was an^ous to stick to tha 
Missouri compromise line. 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator read the neg. 
ative vote on the amendment of Mr. King ? 

Mr. Badger. "Xes^ sir; those who voted in 
the negative are : 

" Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Benton, Bradbuty, Bright, 
Cass, Chase, Clarke. Clay, Cooper, Corwia, Davis of Mu. 
sachusetts, Dayton, Dickinson, Dodge of Wiseonsiix 
Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamliii, 
Jones, Mangum, Miller, Norris, Pearce, Phelps, Seward, 
Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sturgeon, Underwood, Uphaw, 
Wales, Walker, and Whitcomb." 

Again, on the 31st July, the Senate having tha 
compromise bill under consideration — 

"On motion by Mr. Douglas to amend the bill by 
inserting in section five, line five, after the word 'east,' 
' by the summit of the Rocky Mountains, and on tha 
south by the thirty-eighth parallel of north latituflt.' 

" A motion was made by Mr. Butler, that the Senate 
adjourn ; and 
" It was determined in tho negative. 
" The amendment proposed by Mr. Douolas having 
been modified, on motion by Mr. Atchison, by striking 
out 'thirty-eight,' and inserting 'thirty-six degreei 
thirty minutes 

" Oc the question to agree to the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Douglas, as amended, 
" It was determined in the negative — ^yeas 26, nays ST. 
"On motion by Mr. Chase, 

" The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of tla 
Senators present, 
" Those who voted in the affirmative are— 
" Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, Bell, Berrieiv 
Butler, Clemens, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Dickinson, 
Douglas, Downs, Foote. Houston, Hunter, King, Mason, 
Morton, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, Turney, 
Underwood, and Yulee." 

Again — for this question was tried in every pos- 
sible form — on the California bill, Mr. Foote 
moved to amend by inserting a provision that tho 
State of California should never claim as within 
her boundaries any territories south of 36° 30',atid 
it was determined in the negative — yeas 23, nays 
33. Tweoty-three southern Senators voted in favor 
of this amendment. Then, again, Mr. Turney, 
of Tennessee, proposed an amendment containiug 
this provision, "that southern limits shall be 
restricted to the Missouri compromise liue, (38* 
30' north latitude)," and it was rejected by a vote 
of 20 yeas and 30 nays. 

Again, on the bill for establishing the boundaries 
of Texas and a territorial government for New 
Mexico, a motion was made by Mr. Chase to 
amend the bill by inserting section 22, line 9, after 
the word "residents," "nor shall there be in said 
territory either slaveiy or involuntary servitude 
otherwise than in the punishment of crimes 
whereof the party shall be duly convicted to have 
been personally guilty;" it was determined in (h6 
negative^yeas 20, nays 25, 

I will not trouble the Senate with reading theaa 
amendment^?, further. One amendment, I recol- 
lect, sot out with great particularity, that the Mifr 
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sovpi compromise line should be extended to the 
I'atiifiiQ, and declared to be in full force, and bind- 
ing in the, aame aenscy and with the same under- 
standing TviUi which it waa originally adopted. 

Now, 8ir, what was the result of all these vari- 
ous votes ? Here was the Territory of New 
Mexico, all of which, except a very small fraction, 
not vvorth mentioning, lay south of 36° 30', and 
yet the Senator who now invokes us to support 
the Missouri compromise, [Mr. Chase,] moved to 
apply the Wilmot proviso to that territory, and 
voted, in every instance, upon the yeas and nays, 
except in one case, where his name does not ap- 
pear at all, against the recognition or the applica- 
tion of the Missouri compromise in any form 
whatever. What, then, is the actual result ? Here 
were those of us who were on the floor represent- 
ing southern constituencies, not only arguing, but 
I may almost say, begging, for the recognition of 
the Missouri compromise line. We could not 
obtain it. The Missouri compromise line was 
rejected — it was repudiated — it was, in effect, 
declared not to be applicable to those territories, 
and that the principle of it should not extend to 
them. What, under these circumstances, did 
Congress do? They passed two bills for terri- 
torial governments — one for Utah, lying north of 
d6° 30', and one for New Mexico, nearly all of 
which was south of 36° 30', in precisely the same 
words in respect to this whole subject-matter, put- 
ting them exactly upon the same footing, and con- 
ferring upon each of them the same amount of le- 
gislative power, and treating the line of 36"" 30' as 
if it had, politically, no existence. 

Now, Mr. President, to recur, for a moment, to 
what I set out upon this point with mentioning; 
that the principle upon which an enactment is 
founded, the principle out of which a rule of con- 
duct grows, in some original or assumed truth, 
Bome proposition admitted to be right, out of 
which the law, or rule of conduct, naturally and 

{)roperly springs; I beg your attention to the 
anguage which has been so much objected to and 
criticised. It is that the Missouri restriction limit- 
ing slavery according to latitude " is inconsistent 
with the principle of non-intervention by Con- 
gress with slavery in the States and Territories, 
recognized by the legislation of 1850." " The 
principle of non-intervention" — not the words 
contained in those laws. Now we ascertcdn what 
was the principle upon which that legislation 
proceeded, by looking both to wliat was put into 
the laws, and to what Congress refiised to put 
into thera, ; and examining the subject in that 
light, we find that the legislation of 1850 was 
founded upon a distinct repudiation of the idea of 
making any difference between the condition of a 
people Ij'ing on one side of a line of latitude, and 
the condition of a people lying on the other side ; 
and that was accomplished against the speeches 
and votes of the whole southern delegation upon 
(liis floor. 

Now, sir, if I am right, these things aro made 
out: The principle or fundamental truth upon 
which the legislation of 1820 was founded was, 
that Congress had povrer, and that Congi-ess 
ought to intervene to exercise that power, to ^ex- 
clude slavery from territories lying north of a 
certain latitude, and implicitly admitting it on the 
other side. That principle was applied to all the 



territory which the United States had which could 
be made subject to it. It was recognized as a 
principle by its subsequent application upon the 
acquisition of Texas, when it was continued out 
in its course towards the Pacific ocean ; yet 'Texas 
did not fall within the description contained within 
the Missouri compromise. She was a foreign 
independent State, incorporated by her free con- 
sent, upon the principle of a treaty. Then, in 
1850, what had been thus recognized waa dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally repudiated. The prin- 
ciple upon which the legislation of 1850 was 
founded, being thus disregarded, is it not strictly 
proper to say that the principle that Congress 
should not intervene in relation to these matters 
distinctly show, evicerated, out of the acts of 
legislation of 1850, being directly inconsistent with 
the other principle on which the legislation of 
1820 was founded, the latter is inoperative and 
void ? I pray you, sir, il' it is not strictly accurate 
to say that this clause of the act of 1820 is incon- 
sistent with Hie principle of non-intervention by 
Congress with slavery in the States and Territo- 
ries ; and that that principle was recognized by 
the legislation of 1850 ? 

Well if it was. as to ray understanding it ia 
evident it was, I say that the honorable chairman 
could not have adopted operative words more 
strictly accurate and proper than those with 
which he has followed this recital. What are 
they ? " Is hereby declared inoperative and void." 
It would not have been correct or just to the sub- 
ject to say that we " hereby repeal " the Missouri 
compromise, as if we had taken a new notion 
now, suddenly, in regard to it ; but it is the true, 
proper and legitimate conclusion, that Congress 
having, in 1850, adopted a principle and ground- 
ed its legislative action upon it, which is inconsist- 
ent with the principle involved in the eighth sec- 
tion of the Missouri law, that eighth section 
should be declared inoperative and void. In tlie 
court below that provision effects a repeal ; and it 
is just as legitimate a mode of effecting a repeal 
of a law to declare it void, as to say it is " here- 
by repealed," If gentlemen will coiisult the 
English statute-book, they will find numerous in- 
stances of repeals by such words. It is peculiar- 
ly appropriate to adopt that form in this case, be- 
cause it is a legal consequence following out of 
the facta recited, that it ought to be " inoperative 
and void," and it is therefore declared to be so. 

Mr. President, in the view which I take of this 
subject, it seems to me strange — no, I wiU not 
say strange — ^but I ask you U" it is not very re- 
markable, whether strange or not, that the honor- 
able Senator from Ohio [Mr. Chase] should have 
felt such an extreme urgency for proper respect 
being paid to the Missouri compromise line, when ; 
in every instance in which it was proposed to the 
consideration of the Senate in the year 1850, he 
constantly, by his vote, refused to r3CQgnize it? . 
He calls upon us to "respect the Missouri com- ' 
promise, regard plighted feith, submit to the ex- 
clusion of your slaves in territory lying north of 
36° 30', and, in consideration thereof^ I will alsa i 
exclude your slaves from territory south of 36* 
30'," " I beg you," says he, "notto disregard tho 
terms of this compromise. Tou are men of honor ; 
you have agreed to giv:e;up the right of carrying 
your slaves north of 36° 30', and we impUedlj 
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.agreed that you might carry them into territory 
south of 36° 30'; I beg you to adhere to your 
surrender north of 36° 30'." And as the most 
persuasive argument to induce us to do so, he 
says: "I feel bound, by my love of freedom and 
regard for the Constitution, to refuse to let you 
carry them into territory south of 36° 30' ; that be- 
ing the equivalent upon which you made the 
otlier surrender " 

This is a strange mode of enforcing the observ- 
ance of compacts: and it shovss with what facili- 
ty we perceive the propriety of obliging others, 
and how easily we perceive it iz not easy to ob- 
lige ourselves by the obligation of a compact, 
when the question returns, whether we shall give 
the consideration for which the other party con- 
tracted. I remember liaving seen somewhere, 
that Dr. Porteus, who was at one time the Bish- 
op of London, and a man of no small celebrity in 
his day, had written a poem on the horrors and 
miseries of war, in which he had given so vivid a 
picture of the dreadful conseqnenc^ and accom- 
paniments of war, and its utter irreconcilability 
with the principles of Christianity, that every- 
body who read the poem was deeply struck with 
the fervid eloquence and impassioned piety of the 
right reverend author. It is said that some time 
atlervvards, during the prosecution of a foreign 
war, he made a strong speech in the British Par- 
liament in favor of the war, and in support of the 
Ministry who were carrying it on. As he was 
leaving the House, some noble lord fell alongside 
of him, and said : " After reading your lordship's 
very animated and stirring picture of the horrors 
of war, I was a little surprised to hear your lord- 
ship's speech to-day, comparing it to what you 
have said in your poem." " Oh," said he, " my 
lord, my poem was not written for this war." 
[Laughter.] It seems to me that this is just ex- 
actly the same answer which the honorable Sen- 
ator from Ohio gives to us. He says : "Observe 
your plighted faith; hold yourselves bound by 
the bargain ; adhere to the Missouri compromise." 
We ask him in reply, " Will you adliere to it ?" 
"Oh," he answers, "my position, iny argument, 
my urgency, were not intended for this case, but 
for the other." 

Sir, I have now shown that, iVom the time I 
have had a seat in Congress, in common with 
my southern friends generally, I have endeavored 
to obtain a recognition and perpetuation of tlie 
principles which were involved in the compromise 
of 1820. We have signally failed. Whether we 
thought the rule laid down was just or unjust, 
favorable or unfavorable, however much, or how- 
ever little, we thought it might have intrenched on 
what we might consider liberal or fair iuiour north- 
ern brethren, we asked for nothing but the bar- 
I gain fairly carried out, and we were at all times 
ready to be content with it. Now, after it has 

I been utterly repudiated, after a totally different 
eystetu of legislation has been adopted, in defiance 
of our votes and our remonstrances, I think it is 
a little uni easonable, and a little absurd, that gen- 
tlemen should call upon us to respect a compro- 
I mise which they themselves have destroyed— 
destroyed just as effectually, though not as di- 
rectly, as if they haid applied their opposition to 
the Bpeciflc case to which the Missouri compror 
mise line was applied. They have destroyed the 



principle on which the legislation was based, as 
demonstrated by the chrcumstances of the time, 
and the subsequent recognition in the annexation 
of Texas. They have refused to carry out thd 
contract in its spirit and fair meaning. Tliey seek 
to maintain whatever of it is beneficial to them- 
selves, and to disregard all the residue. 

Mr. President, believing, as I do, that the prop- 
osition contained in the words of the amendmeni; 
which has been incorporated into the bill is true, 
that the form of legislation is appropriate, what is 
there that calls upon me to vote against it, or 
against a bill containing it? I have shown, I 
think, that there is no principle of plighted faith 
that in the least binds us. The legislation now 
proposed is, in my judgment, right. It is what I 
have always desired, if it could have been freely 
obtained. 

My position, as you, Mr. President, ore aware, 
has never been an extreme one upon this subject 
I was always content with the Missouri compro- 
mise line — always anxious for it — always voted 
for it ; but my own individual opinion upon the 
subject always was, that the principles adopted in 
1850 are the true principles. What are tliey? 
They are announced in the amendment which has 
been adopted. 

We have among us a population of three mil- 
lions of slaves. Nothing is more idle than for 
gentlemen to trouble themselves with an investi- 
gation into the propriety of those slaves being 
here, into the rectitude and lawfulness of keeping 
them in the condition of slavery, or into the mis- 
fortune or calamity which may result from retain- 
ing tliem in slavery. We are dealing with a fact. 
They are here. They are slaves. They cannot 
remain here except as slaves. Everybody knows 
that. They cannot, by any operation of man's wit, 
be put into any situation in our country which will 
not be vastly more injurious to them, physicially 
and morally, than the identical state and condition 
which they now occupy. They cannot be sent 
away. Where are your means to come from to 
make an exodus across the ocean of three millions 
of slaves — to buy them, and to remove them 7 
And if you could buy them, and remove them, 
permit me to say that a more cruel act of tyranny 
and oppression could not be perpetrated upon any 
body of men. A very large proportion of them 
would reject with horror the idea of being trans- 
ported to those barbarous and foreign climes of 
Africa, for which, though their fathers came from 
them, they cherish no feeling of attachment ; for 
this is their country, as well as ours. You can- 
not remove them; they are obliged to remain 
here, and they are obliged to be slaves. That ia 
clear. 

Now, sir, can anything be more evident than 
that the true course for people situated in this 
waj', is not to aggravate the incidental evils of 
such a condition by exasperating inquiries, 
charges, and countCT-charges ? The people of 
every portion of the United States should meet 
this question as involving a common interest, and 
so far as there is calamity, a common calamity. 

What then are you going to do? Is it not ob- 
vious that the true policy, as well as the true 
Christian philanthropy involved in this inatter, ia 
to allow this population to diShse itself in such 
portions oi' the Territories as from climate and 
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Boil are adapted to slave cultivation ? Tou can 
have no injurious competition with your free 
lahor. Slave labor will not be profitable, and 
largely employed anywhere, except upon the 
great staples of the South — ^tobacco, cotton, sugar, 
and rice. Will white men make these products 
for exportation? They will not. Will your 
northern people compete with southern slaves for 
the privilege of making rice, and sugar, and cotton, 
»nd tobacco? No, sir. Where that cultivation 
ceases, rely upon it, a slave population ia not going 
to spread itself. We shall have no conflict, no 
embarrassment from the meeting of two tides 
of laborers from the North and South ; for the 
kind of soil and climate which suits us and our 
slave cultivation does not stilt yours. Who is in- 
jured by it? Not the slave. Nothing is more 
beneficial for him than to allow the population of 
which he forms a portion to spread itself, to give 
it room. You promote his comfort, you increase 
his wealth, you diuiiniah liis hardships. If you 
surround a population situated like ours with a 
Chinese wall or barrier, beyond which it cannot 
spread itself— if you compress it — ^what do you do? 
Why you expose the master to serious incon- 
venience and discomfort, and you destroy the 
whole happiness of the slave. No man proposes 
to add to this population. There is not a man in 
the New England States who would more thor-" 
oughly and absolutely resist any attempt to bring 
a slave from Africa to this country than we of the 
South would. 

Here, then,, is the great fact we have to deal 
with. Why not let it adjust itself? Why not 
pursue the wise policy indicated in the measures 
of 1850 ? Cease to quarrel and wrangle with each 
other. Live in your free States. Rejoice in the 
possession of the many advantages you have. 
But if there is a strip of land belonging to the 
United States, upon which a southern planter can 
make cotton or sugar, why grudge it to him? He 
reduces no man from freedom to slavery in order 
to make it. He transfers his slaves from the 
banks of the Mississippi, or the Cooper, or the 
Cape Fear, or any of our southern rivers, to an-, 
other place ; and he certainly will not do it unless 
the lands are better, the crops larger, and ho and 
his slaves can live more comfortably, and have a 
more abundant supply of the necessaries of life ; 
and I will ask, in the name of Heaven, whom 
does it hurt ? You love freedom. We do not ask 
you to make freemen slaves. You profess to have 
a regard for the black man ; can you resist the 
only measure which can enable us to make a pro- 
gressive improvement of his coqdition as the 
amount of black population increases? 

It is, therefore, as it seems to me, wise and just 
to pursue the principles indicated in, and out of 
which sprang tlie legislation of 1850. It is unjust 
to no section of the country. No mortal man'can 
fhow that it will do an injury to any human being 
that treads God's earth, whether he he free or 
slave. The poor slave will be benefited by it. 
The master, with a large number of slaves, cramped 
for land in a country, perhaps, where land is dear, 
who desires to do a good part by these slaves, 
who have been perhaps transmitted down to him 
for three generations in the same family, and be- 
t\veen whom and himself there are mutual feelings 
of protection on the one hand, and of afiectionate 



submission and reverence on the other— -wants tc 
break up from the place where he is obliged tc 
stint himself or stint his people, and to remove 
with his little family like a patriarch, and settle 
uppn better land, where he can live in the fullest 
enjoyment of the necessaries and^omforts of life ; 
and you say, no? Why, "no?" You do not 
want the land yourself; you do not want to grow 
cotton ; you do not want to grow tobacco or rice. 
Why say that this southern planter shall not 
grow them with his slaves? Is it from hatred of • 
the master ? Is it because the removal, while it 
benefits the slave, will benefit the master also? I 
cannot believe that anybody can cherish a wish to 
do us injury for the sake ef it; yet if it benefits 
the slave while it benefits the master, and injures 
nobody else, in the name of common sense, and our 
common Christianity, what motive can dictate 
such a poiicy ? It must he the result either of 
frenzy and fanaticism,, or of an angry and embit- 
tered feeling against a population who do not v/ish 
to injure, and are not conscious of having over in- 
jured you. That we have slaves among us. if it be 
a fault, God knows it is not our fault. They were 
brought here in the times of your fathers, and of 
our fathers. Your fiithers brought them, and 
ours became the purchasers-r-if you say in an evil 
hour, be it so; but what are we to do ? Here ia 
this burden; assume it to be as great as ^ou 
please ; the greater it is, the more powerful is my 
argument — hero is this burden upon us, not by 
any fault of our own ; we hifve inherited it ; it haa 
been transmitted to us ; it was created here by 
the joint action of your forefathers and ours, and 
in the name of God, will you step forward and put 
heavier weights on this very burden thus inno- 
cently inherited by us ? 

I think, Mr. President, it ia in the highest de- 
gree probable that with regard to these Territories 
of Nebraska and Kansas, there will never be any 
slaves in them. I have no more idea of seeing a 
slave population in either of them than I have of 
seeing it in Massachusetts ; not a whit. It ia pos- 
sible some gentlemen may go there and take a few 
domestic servants with them ; and I would say 
that if those domestic servants were iiithful and 
good ones, and the masters did not take them 
with them, the masters would deserve the reproba- 
tion of all good men. What would you have them 
do? Would you have me to take the servants 
who wait upon me, and live with me, and to whom 
I have as strong attachments aa to any human 
beings on this earth out of my own immediate blood 
relations, and because I want to move to Kansas, 
put them in the slave market and sell them ? Sir, I 
would sufier my right arm to be cut off before I 
would do it. Why, therefore, if some southern 
gentleman wishes to take the nurse that takes 
charge of his little baby, or the old woman that 
nursed him in childhood, and whom he called 
" mammy" until he returned from college,,and per- 
haps afterwards, too, and whom he wishes to take 
with him in her old age when.he is moving into 
one of these new Territories for the betterment of 
the fortunes of his whole family, -why, in the 
name of God, should anybody prevent it? Do 
you wish to force U8 to become hard-hearted slave- 
dealers ? Do you wish to aggravate the evils, if 
there are evils, existing in this relation ? Do you 
wish that we shall no longer have a mutual feudal 
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feeling between our dependants and ourselves? 
Do you want to make us mercenary and hard- 
hearted ? Or will you allow ua, having, as I trust 
we have, some touch of humanity, and some of the 
beneficial and breathing spirit of Christianity, to 
let these beings go forth as they af e accustome 5 to 
do, and to rejoice when we look out and see our 
slaves happy and cheerful around us, when we 
hear the song arising from their dwellings at 
night, or see them dressed in their neat clothes 
and going to attend their churches on Sunday, 
and realizing, as they look at us, that we are- tlie 
best friends they have upon earth ? 

Mr, President, perhaps I manifest too much 
feeling about this matter. It seems to me so clear 
that no interest or advantage, of humanity can pos- 
sibly be promoted by tlie spirit which dictates this 
incessant opposition to every measure which will 
allow UK to improve our own condition and that of 
our slaves together. It is so impossible to per- 
ceive that any good can ariSe from it that I cannot 
speak of it without excitement. I have no bitter- 
ness about it. Grod knows I have none. I blame 
hot those at a distance from us who take up false 
and mistaken impressions respecting us. I know 
that efforts, the most wicked and persevering, have 
been made to produce those impressions, and to 
present us to the minds of our northern fellow-cit- 
izens aa ministers of cruelty and oppression. I 
blame them not. They have been trained to en- 
tertain these sentiments and feelings. They are 
unfortunate in having^ such false estimates placed 
in their bosoms respecting their friends and fellow- 
citizens, descendants of a common revolutionary 
ancestry. I would to God that I could obliterate 
those feeluigs. I would to God that they would 
be disposed to enfold me and mine, as I am the 
whole of my northern bretliren, if they would per- 
mit it, in the arms of a fraternal and perpetual 
concord. Sir, there can be no difBculty about this 
matter if we suffer ourselves to be influenced by 
those considerations which spring necessarily and 
naturally out of the facts of the case, and realize 
that, after all, nc abolition movement ever yet ac- 
complished good for a slave. Tlie whole move- 
ments of the Abolitionists of the North, as all my 
southern fnends around me know, so far as they 
have bad any influence with us, have tended to 
restrict, rather than to relax the bondage under 
which these people live. They have, in a great 
measure, st'ncken from the capacity to be useful 
in various directions towards them, tliose philan- 
thropic and honorable people who should lead, and 
otherwise would lead, our society upon these top- 
es. They expose every one to suspicion. They 
Have a tendency to close up the avenue to the oth- 
erwise opening and expanding heart. They do 
no good to the slave. Tliey fio no good to the 
Abolitionist. Tliey are but a fruitful source of 
evils among them and evils among tis, without one 
single compensalifig advantage on earth, present 
or future. 

Oh I Mr. President, if we could only agree to 
take up this subject as a matter of fact, and 
agree to deal wi+h it in the beat way we can, be- 



lieve, me, su", the day will come, as indicated by 
my friend froni Massachusetts, [Mr. Everett,] 
when the ways of Providenc», in permiutmg this 
large exodus of the natives of Africa to this 
country, will be vindicated to man. "Why, sir, 
the light is already dawning upon ua in which we 
can begin to see how ultimate and incalculable a 
good is to be wrought out of the temporary ab« 
sence of this population from their native land. 
The successful commencement of the colonization 
scheme sliows us how the emancipated slaves 
may carry back to the native Africa pf their fore* 
fathers tlie civilization, the Ohristiitnity, and the 
freedom which they never had enjoyed, and so far 
as we can see, but for this instrumentality, never 
could enjoy, in their own country. Slaves I The 
veriest slaves on earth are the native Africans in 
their own country. The freest of them ia not 
as free as the hardest bonded slave ui southern 
lands. They have ever been bo — the property 
of their princes; as an English traveler says, 
having nothing as their own, except their skins. 
In the course of Providence, they were per- 
mitted to be brought here. They have been, and 
their dcscendanta are a great deal better off than 
they were ui Africa ; and if wo can only be con- 
tent to struggle on with the difficulties of our po- 
sition, in faith and patience doing our own duty, 
under the present circumstances in which we 
stand, attempting no wild schemes by which fol- 
ly may be misled, and by which wrong and mis- 
ery may be produced, but pursuing that steady 
course in which God himseli; in all his muiistra- 
tions, brings about by gradual means and opera- 
tions, the great beneficial results of his creation, 
we may be assured that ultimately all this will 
work out great and lasting good. 

Mr. President, I desire to say, that though I 
hold none of my soutliem friends on this floor re- 
sponsible for the course of argument v/hich I have 
offered, or any of the intermediate views I have 
expressed, I think it right to say, and I think I 
have their authority to say, that with regard to 
the results to which I have come upon this meas- 
ure, we all agree as one man — every southern 
Whig Senator. I wish that to be understood, 
that the position of gentlemen may not be mis- 
taken because they have not yet had the opportu- 
nity of voting upon this bill 

I think, then, that tho great mistake in the i v 
gument of my honorable friend from Massachu- 
setts, was hi not discriminating between the prin- 
ciple and the enactment; between the doctrine 
out of whicli the enactment sprung and the en- 
actment which sprung from it; and that if he will 
take that into view he will see, I think — I know 
he has never any other desire than to see what* 
ever is true and right — that the amendment 
which has been incorporated into the bill speaks 
the truth and is germane and proper iu its opera- 
tive language to the matters recited ; and that if 
his mind is relieved; in regard to the provisions for 
securing the national faith towards the Indians, 
he ought to liave no difiiculty in voting for tho 
bill 
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Mr. Prksident ; Tho United States, at the close 
c»f the Revolution, rested southward on the St. Ma- 
ry's, and westward on the Mississippi, and possessed 
a broad, unoccupied domain, circumscribed by those 
rivers, the Alleghany mountains, and the great Nor- 
them lakes. The Constitution anticipated the di- 
vision of this domain inip States, to be admitted as 
members of the Union, but it neither provided for 
nor anticipated any enlargement of the national 
boundaries. The People, engaged in reorganizing 
their Governments, improving their social systems, 
and establishing relations of commerce and friend- 
ship with other nations, remained many years con- 
tent within their apparently-ample limits. But it 
was already foreseen that the free navigation of the 
Mississippi would soon become an urgent public 
want. 

France, although she had lost Canada, in chiynl- 
rouB battle, on the Heights of Abraham, in 17G^, 
nevertheless, still retained her ancient territories on 
the western bank of the Mississippi. She had also, 
just before the breaking out of her own fearful Rev- 
olution, re-acquired, by a secret trer.iy, the posses- 
sions on the Gulf of Mexico, which, in a recent war, 
had been wrested from her by Spain. Her First 
Consul, among those brilliant achievements which 
proved him th'S first Statesman as well as the first 
Captain of Europe, sagaciously sold the whole of 
these possessiona to the United States, for a liberal 
sum, and thus replenished his treasury, while he 
eaved from his enemies, and transferred to a friendly 
Power, distant suid vast regions, which, for want of 
adequate naval force, he was unable to defend. 

This purchase of Louisiana from France, by the 
United States, involved a grave dispute concerning 
the western limits of that province ; and this contro- 
veisy, having remained open until 1819, was then 
adjusted by a treaty, in which they relinquished 
Texas to Spain, and accepted a cession of the early- 
discovered and long-inhabited provinces of East 
Florida and West Florida. Tho United States stip- 
ulated, in each of these cases, to admit the countries 
thus annexed into the Federal Union. 

The acquisitions of Oregon by discovery and oc- 
cupation, of Texas by her voluntary wmexation, and 
of New Mexico and California, ir.cluding what is 
now called Utah, by war, complete^! that rapid course 
of enlargement, at the close of which our frontier, 
has been fixed near the centre of what was New 
Spainj on tho Atla;itic side of tho continent, while 
on the west, a? on tho east, only an ocean separate? 
uii from the nationi> of the Old World. It is not in 
my way now to speculate on the question, how long 
we are to rest on these advanced positions. 

Slaveiy, before the Revolution, existed in all the 
thirteen Colonies, as it did also in nearly all the 
other Earopean plantations in America. But it had 



been forced by British authority, for political and 
commercial ends, on the American People, against 
their own sagacious instincts of policy, and their 
stronger feelings of justice and hureanity. 

They had protested acd remonstrated against tho 
system, earnestly, for forty years, and they ceased to 
protest and remonstrate against it only when they 
finally committed their entire cause of complaint to 
the arbitrament of arms. An earnest spirit of eman- 
cipation was abroad in the Colonies at the close of 
the Revolution, and all of thenj, except, perhaps. 
South Carolina and Georgia, anticipated, desired, 
and designed, an early removal of the system from 
the countrj'. The suppression of the African slave- 
trade, which was universally regarded as ancillary 
to that great measure, was not, without much reluo 
tance, postponed until 1808. 

while there was no national power, and no claim 
or desire for national power, anywhere, to compel 
involuntary emancipation in the States where Slavery 
existed, there was at the same time a very genensJ 
desire and a strong purpose to prevent its introduc- 
tion into new communities yet to be formed, and into 
new States yet to be established. Mr. Jefierson pro- 
posed, as early as 1784, to exclude it from the ntw 
tional domain which should be constituted by ces- 
sions from the States to the United States. He rec- 
ommended and urged the measure as ancillary, alaoj 
to the ultimate policy of emancipation. There seema 
to have been at first no very deep jealousy between 
the emancipating and the non-emancipating States ; 
and the policy of admitting new States was not dis- 
turbed by questions concerning Slavery. Vermont, a 
non-slaveholding State, was admitted in 1793. Ken- 
tucky, a tramontane slaveholding community, hav- 
ing been detached from Virginia, was admitted, with- 
out bc'ing questioned, about the twme time. So also 
Tennessee, which was a similar community separated 
from North Carolina, was admitted in 1796, with a 
stipulation that the Ordinance which Mr. Jefferson had 
first proposed, and which had in the meantime been' 
adopted for the Territory northwest of the Ohio, 
should not be held to apply within her limits. , The 
same course was adopted in organizing Territorial 
Governments for Mississippi and Alabama, slave- 
holding communities which had been detached from 
South Carolina and Georgia. All these States and 
Territories were situated southwest of tho Ohio river, 
nil were more or less already peopled by slavehold- 
ers with their slaves; and to have excluded Slavery 
within their limits would have been a national act, : 
not of preventing the introduction of Slavery, but of 
abolishing Slavery. In rl:ort, the region southwest 
of the Ohio river presented a field in which the pol- 
icy of preventing the introduction of Slavery was im- 
practicable. Our forefathers never attempted what 
was impracticable. 
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But the case was otherwise in that fair and broad 
region which stvetched away from the banks of the 
Ohio, northward to the lakes, and westward to the 
Mississippi. It was yet free, or practically free, 
from the presence of slaves, and was nearly uninhab- 
ited, and quite unoccupied. There was then no Bal- 
timore and Ohio railroad, no Erie railroad, no New 
York Central railrt)ad, no Boston and Ogdensburgh 
railroad; there was no railway through Canada; 
nor, indeed, any road around or across the mount- 
ains ; no imperial Brie canal, no Welland canal, no 
If. jkages around the rapids and the falls of the St. 
Lawrence, the Mohawk, and the Niagara rivers, and 
no steam-naAngalion on the lakes, or on the Hudson, 
or on the Mississippi. There, in that remote and 
Secluded region, ths prevention of the intj'Dduclion 
of Slavery was possible ; and there our forefalhois, 
who left no possible national good unattemptcd, did 
Jrevent it. It makes one's heart bound with joy and 
gratitude, and lift itself up with mingled pride and 
veneration, to read the history of that gicat transac- 
tion. Discarding the nite and common forms of ex- 
presding the national will, they did not merely " vote," 
or " resolve,'* or " enact," as on other occasions, but 
th /y "oRDAiNEn,"in language marked at once with 
precision, amplification, solemnity, and emphasis, 
that there " shall be neither Slavery nor involuntaiy 
sonitude in the said Territory, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crime, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted." And they further ordained 
and declared that this law should be considered a 
COMPACT between the original States and the Peo- 
ple and States of said Territory, and for ever remain 
unalterable, unless by common consent. The. Ordi- 
nance was agre/ed to unanimously. Virginia, in re- 
affirming her cession of the territory, ratified it, and 
the first Congress held under the Constitution, sol- 
elmnly renewed and confiiined it. 

In pursuance of this Ordinance, the several Teni- 
torial Governments successively established in the 
Northwest Terrtoiy, were oignnized with a prohibi- 
tion of the introduction of Slavery; and in due time, 
though at successive periods, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, States erected within that 
Territory, have come into the Union with Constitu- 
tions in their hands for ever prohibiting Slavery and 
involuntary servitude, except for the punishment of 
crime. They are yet young ; but, nevertheless, who 
has ever seen elsewhere such States as they ore ! 
There are gatheicd the young, the vigorous, the ac- 
tive, the enlightened sons of every State—the flower 
emd choice of every Slate in this broo.d Union ; and 
there the emigrant for conscience sake, and for free- 
dom's sekc, from every land in Eun^pe— from proud 
and all-conquering Britain, from heart-broken Ireland, 
from sunny Italy, from beautiful France, from spirit- 
ual Germany, from chivalrous Hungary, and from 
honest and brave old Sweden and Norway. Thence 
are already coming ample supplies of corn, and wheat, 
and wine, for the manufacturers of the East, fur the 
planters of the tropics, and even fur the artisans and 
the armies of Europe ; and thence will continue to 
come in long succession, as they have already begun 
to come, staStismcn and legislatuia for this continent. 

Thus it appears, Mr. President, that it was the 
policy of our fathers, in regard tu the original do- 
main of the United States, to prevent the introduc- 
tion of Slavery, wherever it was practicable. This 
policy encountered greater difficulties when it came 
under consideration with a view to its establishment 
in regions . not included within otir original domain. 
While Slavery bad been actually abolished already, 
by some of the emancipating StBtCB,^several of them. 



owing to a great change in the relative value of the 
productions of slave labor, had fallen off into the 
class of non-emancipating States ; and now the whole 
family of States was divided and classified as slave* 
holding or slave States, and non-slavehblding or free 
States. A rivalry for political ascendency was soon 
developed ; and, besides the motives of interest and 
philanthropy which had before existed, there was 
now on each side a desire to increase, from among 
the candidates for admission into the Union, ths 
number of States in their respective classes, and so 
their relative weight and influence in the FedoraJ 
Councils. 

The country which had been acouired from France 
wnj, in 1804, organized in two territories, one of 
which, including New Orleans as its capital, was 
called Orleans, and the other, havii g St. Louis for 
its chief town, was called Louisiana. In 1812, the 
Territory of Orleans was admitted as a new State, 
under the name of Louisiana. It had been an old 
slaveholding colony of France, and the prevention 
of Slavery within it would have been a simple act 
of abolition. At the same time, the Territory of 
Louisiana, by authority of Congress, took the name 
of Missouri; and, in 1819, the poition thereof which 
now constitutes the State of Arkansas was detached, 
and became a Territory, under that name. In 1819, 
Missouri, which was then but thinly peopled, and 
had an inconsiderable number of slaves, f.pplied for 
admission into the Union, and her application brought 
the question of extending the policy of the Ordinance 
of 1787 to that State, and to other new States in the 
region acquired from Louisiana, to 'i direct issue 
The House of Representatives insisted on a prohibi- 
tion against the further inti'oduction of Slavery in the 
State, as a condition of her admission. Tiio Senate 
disogreed with the House in that demand. The non- 
slaveholding States sustained the House, and the 
slaveholding States sustained the Senate. The dif- 
ference was radical, and tended towards revolution. 

One party maintained that the condition demand- 
ed was constitutional, the other that it was unconsti- 
tutional. The public mind became intensely excited, 
and painful apprehensions of disunion and civil war 
began to prevail in the countiy. 

In this crisis, a majority of both Houses agreed 
upon a plan for the adjustment of the controversy. 
By this plan, Maine, a non-slaveholding State, was 
to be admitted ; Missouri was to be admitted with- 
out submitting to the condition before mentioned: 
and in all that part of the Territory arm\tveH from 
Fmnce, which was north of the line of 36 deg. 30 
min. of north latitude. Slavery was to be for ever 
prohibited. Louisiana, which was a part of that 
Ten-itory, had been admitted as a slave State eight 
years before ; and now, not only was Missouri to be 
admitted tis n slave State, but Arkansas, which was 
south of that line, by strong implication, was also to 
be admitted ns a slaveholding State. I need not 
indicate what were the equivalents which the re- 
spective parties were to receive in this arrangement, 
further than to say that the slaveholding States prac- 
tically were to receive slaveholding States, the free 
States to receive a desert, a solitude, in which they 
might, if they could, plant the germs of future free 
States. This measure was adopted. It was a great 
national transaction— the first of a class of transec- 
tions which have since come to be thoroughly do- 
fined and well understood, under the name of com- 
promises. My own oi>inions concerning them aro 
v;ell known, and are not in question here. Accord- 
ing to the general understanding, they are market^ 
by peculiar circumstances and features, viz. 
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First, there is a division of opinion upon some 
vital national question between the two Houses of 
dongresB, which division is irrcconciIal)le!, except by 
mutual concessions of interests and opinions, which 
the Houses deem constitutional and just. 

Secondly, they are ri ndered necessaiy by impend- 
ing calamities, to result fiom the failure of legisla- 
tion, and to be no otherwise averted tharr by such 
mutual concessions or sacriliccs. 

Thirdly, such concessions are mutual and equal, 
or are accepted as such, and so become conditions 
of the mutual arrangement. 

Fourthly, by this mutual exchange of conditions, 
the transaction takes on the nature and condition of 
R contract, compact, or treaty, between the parties 
represented ; iind so, according to well-settled prin- 
dplea of morality and public law, the statute which 
canbcdies it is understood, by those who uphold this 
system of legislation, to be irrevocable and irrepeal- 
nble, except by the mutual consent of both or of all 
the parties concerned. Not, indeed, that it is abso- 
lutely irrepealable, but that it cannot be repealed 
without a violation of honor, justice, and good fuith, 
which it is presumed will not be committed. 

Such was the Compromise of 1820. Missouri 
eimie into the Union immediately as a slaveholding 
State, and Arkansas came in as a slaveholding State, 
BB you are aware, eight years afterward. Nebraska, 
the part of the Tejritory reserved exclusively for free 
Territories and free States, has remained a wilder- 
ness ever since. And now it is proposed here to 
abrogate, not, indeed, the whole Compromise, but 
only that part of it which saved Nebraska as free 
territoiy,to he afterward divided into non-slavehold- 
ing Sta'^s, which should be admitted into the Union. 
And this is proposed, notwithstanding an universal ac- 
quiescence in the Compromise, by both parties, for 
thirty yean', and its confixination, over and over again, 
by many acts of successi^'e Congresses, and notwith- 
Itanding that the r'aveholding States have peaceably 
enjoyed, ever sin' . it was made, all their equivalents, 
while, owing to circumstances which will hereafter 
appear, the non-slavcholding States have not prncti- 
ea'Iy enjoyed any of those guaranteed to them. 

'this is the question now before the Senate of the 
Hinted States of America. 

it is a question of transcendent importance. The 
proviso of 1820, to be abrogated in Nebraska, is the 
Ordinance of the Continental Congress of 1787, ex- 
tended over a new pait of the national domain, nc- 

} aired under our present Constitution. It is ren- 
ered venerable by its antiquitj', and sacred by the 
memory of that Congress, which, in surrendering its 
trust, after establishing the Ordinance, enjoined it 
Bpon posterity, nlwtys to remember that the'ciuiso 
tf the United States was the cause of Human Na- 
ture. The question involves an issue of public faith, 
imd national morality and honor. It will bo a sad 
day for this Republic, when such a question shall be 
deemed unworthy of grave discussion and intense 
interest. Even if it were certain that the inhibition 
of Slavery in the region concerned was unnecessary, 
md if the question was thus reduced to a mere ab- 
•tiT.ction, yet even that abstraction rvould involve 
the testimony of the United States on the expediency, 
wisdom, morality, and justice, of the system of hu- 
man bondage, with which this and other portions of 
tlic world have been sr* long aHlicted ; and it will be 
a melancholy day for the Bopublic and for mankind 
when her decision on even such an abstraction shall 
coniimand no respect, and inspire no hope into the 
hearts of the oppressed. But it is no such abstrac- 
tion. It was no unnecessary dispute, no mere con- 

7 



test of blind passion, tlat brought that Compromioo 
into being. Slovsiy and Freedom were active an- 
tagonists, then seeking for oscendency in this Union. 
Both Slavery and Freedom are more vigorous, ac- 
tive, and spiC-aggrandizing, now, than they were 
then, or ever were before or since that period. The 
contest between them has been only protracted, not 
decided. It is a great feature in our national Here- 
aftei'. Si) the question of adhering to or abrogating 
this Compromise is no unmeaning issue, and no con- 
test of mere blind passion now. 

To adhere, is to seciure the occupation by (reemen, 
with free labor, of a region in the very centre of the 
continent, capable of sustaining, and in that event 
destined, though it may be only after a far-distant 
period, to sustain ten, twenty, thirty, forty millir -ns 
of people, and their successive generations for cer ! 

To abrogate, is to resign all that vast regio i to 
chances which mortal vision cannot fully foieeco ; 
perhaps to the sovereignty of such stinted and short- 
lived communities as those of which Mexico, and 
South America, and the West India Islands, present 
us with examples ; perhaps to convert that region 
into the scene of long and desolating conflicts be- 
tween not merely races, but castes — to end, like a 
similar conflict in Egypt, in a convulsive exodus df 
the oppressed people, despoiling their superiors; 
perl'.aps, like one not dissimilar in Spain, in the for- 
cible expulsion of the inferior race, exhausting the 
state by the sudden and complete suppression of a 
great resource of national wealth nnd labor; psrhaps 
in the disastrous expulsion, even of the superior race 
itself, by a people too suddenly raised from Slavery 
to Liberty, as in St. Domingo. To adhere, is to fle» 
cure for ever the presence here, after some lapse of 
time, of two, four, ten, twenty, or more Senators, 
and of Representatives in larger proportions, to up- 
hold the policy and interests of the non-slaveholding 
States, and balance that ever-increasing representa- 
tion of slaveholding States, which past experience, 
and the decay af the Spanish American States, ad- ' 
monish us has only just begun ; to save what the 
non-slaveholding States have in mints, navy-yard«f 
the military academy and fortifications, to balance 
against the capital and federal institutions in the 
slaveholding States ; to save against any danger from 
adverse or hostile policy, the culture, the tnonuiac- 
tures, and the commerce, as well as the just influ 
ence and weight of the national principles and senU- 
ments of the slaveholding States. To adhere, is to 
save, to the non-staveholding States, as well as to 
the slaveholding States, alwajs, and in every event, a 
right of way and free communication across the con- 
tinent, to and with the States on the Pacific coasts, 
and with the rising States on the islands in the South 
Sea, and with all the eastern nations on the va« 
continent of Asia. 

To abrogate, on the contrary, is to commit all 
these precious interests to the chances and hazards 
of embarrassment and injury. by legislation, under' 
the influence of social, political, and coinmeFeial 
jeSilousy and rivalry ; and in the event of the seces- 
sion of the slaveholding States, which is sio often 
threatened in their name, but I thank God 'Wi&pUt 
their authority, to give to a servile population a La 
Vendee at the very sources of the Mississipj^i/ ahd 
in the very recesses of the Rocky Mountains. 

Nor is this last a contingency against which a 
statesman, when engaged in giving a con9titutidh 
for such a territory, so situated, must veil his ejtCt.. 
It is a statesman's province and duty to look before 
as well as after. I know, indeed, the present loy-- 
alty of the American people, North and Sotith, and' 
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Ea«( .and , West. I - know that it is a sentiment 
st(itu)gcr than any aectionail interest or ambition, and 
stronger than even the love of equality in the non^ 
slaveholding States} and strongu-, I doubt not, than 
the-Ioye of Slavery in ihe alaveholding States. But 
I do not know, and no mortal, sagacity does know, 
the^seductions of interest and ambition, and the in- 
fluences of passionr which are yet to be matured in 
evciy region. I know this, however J that this 
Uiuon is, safe now, and that it will be safe so long 
as impartial political equality shall constitute the 
basis, of society, as it has heretofore done in even 
Loif of these States, and they shall thus maintain a 
just equilibrium against the alaveholding States. 
But I am well assured, also, on the other hand, 
th|i,t. if ever the slaveholding States shall multiply 
themselves, and extend their sphere, so that they 
fiould, without association with tho non-slaveholding 
States, constitute of themselves a commercial re* 
public, , from that day their rule, through the Exec- 
utive, Judicial, and Legislative powers of this Gov- 
ernment will be such aa will be hard for the 
noin-slayebolding States- to bear; and their pride 
aqd ambition, since they are congregations of men, 
and. are moved by human passions, will consent to 
nonunion, in which they shall not so rule. 

The slaveholding States already possess the mouths 
of the. Missis lippi, and their territoiy reaches far 
nortjltward alo ig its banks, on one side to the Ohio, 
and on the other, even to the confluence of the Mis- 
sojui. "TSiep stretch their dominions now from the 
ba^ka of the Delaware, quite around bay, headland, 
and promontoi^', to the Bio Grando. They will not 
«tpp, although they now think they may, on tho sum- 
toit of the Sierra Nevada; nay, their armed pioneers 
are already in Sonoru, and their eyes are already 
fixed, never to be taken ofi*, on the island of Cuba, 
the Queen of the Antilles. If we of the non-slave- 
holding States surrender to them now the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, and the vety sources 
of the Mississippi, what territoiy, will be secure, 
whaii terdtory can be secured hereafter, for tho 
creation and organization of free Stales, within our 
ocean-bound domain 7 What teniluries on this con- 
tinent will remain unappropriated and unoccupied, 
to^ Uft to annex? ^Vhat territories, even if we are 
abte to buy or conquer them from Great Britain or 
Bussia, will the slaveholding States suffer, much 
less aid, us to annex, to restore the equilibrium 
which by this imnecessuiy measure we shall have so 
unwisely, so hurriedly, so suicidally subvcited 7 

Nor am I to be told that only a few slaves will 
enter into this vast region. One slaveholder in a new 
Territory, with access to the Executive ear at Wash- 
ington, exercises more political influenco than five 
hundred freemen. It is not necessary that all or a 
majority of uie citizens of a State shall be slave- 
bo&ers, to constitute a slaveholding State. Dela- 
ware baa only 2,000 slaves, against 91,000 freemen ; 
and yet Delaware is a slaveholding State. The pro- 
pntion is not substantially different in Maryland and 
in Missouri; and yet they are slaveholding States. 
ThesOt'Sir, are the stakes, in this legislative gnme^ 
in .wi^h l lament to see, that while the. represent- 
atlvcis, of the slavehold>:ig States are unanimously 
andjearnestly playing to yiin, so many of the repre« 
sentatives of the n'tn-slaveholding States are with 
er^ greater zeal and diligence playing to lose. 

Mr. Frcsidont, the Committee who have recom- 
mert^d these twin bills for th6 prganization of tlie 
Ttfjir^tpries of Nebraska and Kansas hold the afBrmar 
tiye in t^e argument upon their passage. What is the 
caie the|r present to the Senate and the (iountiy t 



They have submitted a report ; but that report, 
brought in before they had introduced or even ccn« 
ceived this bold and daring measure of abrogating 
tho Missouri Compromise, directs all its ai'gument* 
against it. - 
Tho Committee say, in their report • 
•' Such bluing the chnrncter of the coiitroTetsjr, in respect 
to tho territory acquired from Mexico, si einiilar ouestion 
has Rri«eu iti rognrtf to the right to hoM bIrtrs in the pro* 
posed Teri itory of Nobroshn, when the Indian laws nhall l» ) 
withdrawn, niid tho rouvti-y thrown open to emigration 
and si'ttleineiit. By the 8th section of 'an act to authorize 
tho people of the Missouri Territory to form n Constitntlon 
Riid Sti*t« Government, mid for the Rdmluaion of such Stato 
iHti> tliis Union on an equnl fooUni? with the original Stateiu 
and to prohibit sliivery in certain Territorica,' approved 
Miirch 6, 1820, it was provided : ' That, In hII that Territory 
ceded l»y France hi the United States nnder the name of 
Loiiiriiinia, which lies north of thirty-six degree's andthir^ 
minutes not til latitude, nut included within the llmlu oif the 
State contemplated by this net. Slavery and inrolontary ser- 
vitude, otherwise than in the punishment of eilmes whereof 
tlie parties shall have been duly convicted, ehnl! be, and is " 
hereby, forever prohibited : Provided, alaayf, That any. per- 
son csnRping into the same, from whom lub,or or service is 
lawtully claimed, in any State or Territory of the United 
States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclniroed, and con- 
veyed to the person claiming his or her labor or service as 
aforesaid.' 

" Under this scctjon, as in the case of the Mexican law !u 
New Mi'xifo and Utah, it is a disputed point whetiier Sla- 
very is p- ohibited in the Nebraska country by valid enact- ' 
meut The decision of this question involves the comtitu- 
tionnl power of Coiigiess to pas? Jaws prescribing and 
regnlatin" the domei-tic institutions of the various Terri- 
torii-s of the Union. In the opinion of tifoae eminent states- 
men, who hold that Congress is invested with no rightful 
authority to legislate upon the subject of 6lRve>7 in- the ' 
Territories, the 8th section of the act preparatory to tho ad- 
mission of Missouri is null and roid ; while the prevailing 
sentiment' in l<\rge portions of the Union sustains tbe 
doLtriiie that the Constitution of thu United States secures 
(o every cilizen:au inalienable right to move into any of tlie 
Territories wilii his propcity, of whatever kind and de- 
scription, and to hold and enjoy the same under the sanc- 
tion of the law. Your Committee do not fee) tbemselvefl 
culled upon to enter into the discussion of these contro- 
verted question. They involve the same graro issues wUcb 
produced tlic ngitntion, the sectional strife, and the fearful 
struggle of 1850. As Congress deemed it wise and prudent 
to refi-ain from deciding the matters in contnwersy then, 
either by afBrming or repealing the Mexican li wsv or by an 
act di'clarHtnry of the true intent of the Con.-titatlon, iind 
tlie extent tif the protection afforded by it to slave property 
in the Territories, so your Committee aro sot prvparen 
now to recommend n departure from the course pursued 
on that memorable occasion, either hy adrming or repeaHiij; - 
the 8tb section of the MLfCouri act, or by any act declara- 
toiy of the meaning of the Constitution ia respect to tbo 
legal points in dispute." 

This report gives us tho deliberate judgment of 
the Committee on two important points. First, thot 
tho Compromise of 1850 did not, hy its letter or by 
its spirit, repeal, or render necessary, or even pro* 
pose, the abrogation of the Missouri Compromise ; 
and, secondly, that the Missouri Compromise ought 
not now to be abrogated. And now sir, what do 
wc next hear from this Committee? First, two 
similar and kindred bills, actually abrogating the 
Missouri Compromise, which, in Uieir report, they, 
had to] 1 us ought not to be abrogated at all. Sec- 
ondly, these bills declfuro on their face,in snbstanco, 
that that Compromise was already abrogated by tha 
spirit of that very Compromise of 1850, which, in 
their report they had just shown us, left the Com- 
promise of 1830 absolutely unaffected and nnim- 
paired. Thirdly, the Committee favor n», by their 
chairman, with an oral Explanation, tfatit the amend* 
ed bills abrogating 'the Missouri Com|>ramise aro 
identical with their previous bill, which did not 
abrogate it, and are only made to differ in phrase- 
ology, to the end that the provisions contained in 
their previous, and now discardedi bill, shall b* 
obsplutely clear and ccrtaiA. 
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l«nlettain great respect for thci Oomihittee itself, 
but I must take le4ve to say that the inconsistencies 
and self-contradictions contaiiied in the pajperis it 
has giveti U8,_have destroyed all claims^ on the part 
of those documents, to respect, here or elsewhere. 

The recital of the effect of the Compnfchise of 
1850 upon the Compromiise of 1820, as finally re- 
vised, correnifod, and amended, here In the face of 
the Senate, means after all substantially what that 
recital meant as it stood before it was perfected, or 
else it meana nothing tangible or worthy of consid- 
eration at all. What if the spirit, or even the let- 
ter, of the Compromise laws of 1850 did conflict 
with the Compromise of 1820 ? The Compromise 
of 1820 was, by its vety nature, a Compromise irre- 

Ecalable and unchangeable, without a violation of 
onor, justice, and good faith. The Compromise of 
1850, if it impaired tbs previous Compromise to the 
extent of the loss to free labor of one acre of the 
Territory of Nebraska, was either absolutely void, 
or ought, in all subsequent legislation, to be deemed 
and held void. 

What if the spirit or the letter of the Compromise 
was a violation of the Compromise of 1820 7 Then, 
inasmuch as the Compromise of 1820 was inviolable, 
the attempted violation of it shows that the so-called 
Compromise 1850 was to that extent not a Com- 
promise at all, but a factitious, spurious, and pre- 
tended Compromise. What if the letter or the 
spirit of the Compromise of 1850 did supersede or 
impair or even conflict with the Compromise of 
1820 7 Then that is a reason, not for abrogating 
the irrepealable and inviolable Compromise of 1820, 
but the spurious and pretended Compromise of 1850. 

Mr, President, why is this reason for the proposed 
abrogation of the Compromise of 1820 assigned in 
these bills at all 7 It is unnecessary. The ass^g^j* 
ment of a reason adds nothing to the force or 
weight of the abrogadbn itself. Either the fact 
alleged as a reason' is ime or it is not tnic. If it be 
untrue, your asserting it here will not make it true. 
If it be true, it is (^parent in the text of the law of 
1850, without the aid of legislative exposition now. 
It is unusual. It is unparliamentary. The language 
of the lawgiver, whether the sovereign be Demo- 
cratic, Republican, or Despotic, is always the sathe. 
It is mandatory, imperative. If the lawgiver ex- 
plains a% all in a statute the reason for it, the reason 
is that it is Lia pleasure— ««; mh, tie jttbed. Look 
at &e Compromise of 1820. Does it plead an ex- 
cuse for its commands 7 Look at the Compromise 
of 18S0, drawn by the master-hand of our American 
Chatham. Does that bespeak your favor by a quib- 
blingor ehuifling apology 7 Look at yoiir own, now re- 
jected, first Nebraska bill, which, by conclusive impli- 
cation, saved the effect of the Missouri Compromise. 
Look at any other bill ever reported by the Committee 
oa Territories. Look at any other bill now on your cal- 
endar. Bxamine alt the laws on your statute books.' 
Do yvn find any one bill or statute which ever came 
bowing, 8tiOO]^ng, and wriggling into the Senate, 
pleading an excuse for its cliear and explicit deela- 
ration of iho" sovereign and irresistibld will 6f the 
ibsericSB People! The departtiri6 (toRi this^abit 
in this BolitAiy cttse betrays self-distrust, and- an 
attempt oni the part of the bill t6 divert die ' public 
attentiOBf tonike complex atid imtiidtenal issues, to 
perplex and bewilder and contbtand the' People by 
whom this transaction is to fad revi^itred.' Look 
again alt the willatioti bettayed in 'the frequent 
changes of the' structure of this apology. At first 
the recital told us that the cigtiut section of tfae 
Oompromise act of 1820 was supenteded hy the 
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orinciples of the Coinproriiisp Jaws of 1850r-a8 if 
any one had ever heard of a supersedeas of one 
local la\y by the mere principles of another. local l()kW^ 
enacted for an altogether different region, thirty ■. 
years afterward. On another day we weye told, by 
an amendment of the recital, that the Compromise, 
of 1820 was not su'pprgeded by the Compromise of . 
1850 at all, but was buiy " inconsistent with" it—eij 
if a local act which was irrepealable wasi now to be . 
abrogated, because it was inconsistent with a subse* 
que.nt enactment, which had no application whatever 
within the region to which the first enactment was 
confined. On a third day the meaning of the re«|t^, 
was further and finally elucidated by an ame,tidinent^ 
which declared that the first irrepealable ^t prot^cfr- 
ing Nebraska froiri Slavery was now declared "i^* , 
operative and void," because it was inconsistent 
with the present purposes of Congress not to legis- 
late Slavery into any Tenitory or State, nor to 
exclude it therefrom. 

But take this apology in whatever jform it may be 
expressed, and test its logic by a simple piocesSi 

The law of 1820 secured free institutions in the 
regions acquired froni France in 1803, by the wise , 
and prudent foresight of the Congress of the Uiiited 
States. The law of 1850, on the contrary, corrrmlti- 
ted the choice between free and slave institutions in 
New Mexico and Utah— Territories acc^uired from 
Mexico nearly fifly years afterward — to the intep* , 
ested cupidity or the caprice of their earliest 9nd 
accidental occupants. Free Institutions and Slave , 
Institutions are equal; but the interested cupidi^ 
of the pioneer is a wiser arbiter, and his' judgment 
a surer safeguard, than the collective wisdom ,of die 
American People, and the most solemn and l3ine> 
honorrJ statute of the American Congress. There- 
iore, let the law of freedoni in the territory acquired 
from Fra,nce be now annulled and abrogated, and 
let the fortunes and fate of Freedom and Slaveij,iin 
the region acquired from France, be, henceforward, 
determiiied'by the votes of soirriB seven hundred.camp;. 
followei-s around Fqrt Leaveiiworth, and the stiU 
smaller number of trappers. Government schoohnas-, 
ters, and mechanics, who atteiid the Indians in |heit 
seasons of rest fiom hunting in the passes of tbe 
Rocky Mountains. Sir, this syllogism may sali^ 
you and other Senators ; but, as for me, I must be 
content to adhere to the' earlier system. Suirc-a*' 
per antiqtias viae. 

There is yet anothei: difficulty in this new theory. 
Let it be granted that, in order to carry out a nevr 
principle rcbently adopted in New Mexico, you can 
supplant a compromise in Nebraska, yet there is 9 
maxim of public law which forbids you from sup" 
planting that compromise, and establishing a nevr 
system tMre:, until you first restore the parties itt 
interest there to their jw before the comprof, 
misc to be supplanted.was etsttiblished. First, then, 
rcrhahd Miscotiri ancl Arkansas back to the utiseti- 
tied condition, in regdrd to Slavery, V'hich diey held 
before the Comproniise of 1820 was etaactea,,and . 
then we will heair you talk of resciDding that Com- 
promise. You cannot do this. ' You ought not to.' 
do it, if yoii could; and because you caiinot arid 
ought hot to do it,' you 'cannot, without violating 
law, jiisdbe, eqiiity, and honor, qlirogate! the guar- 
antee of freedom in Nebraska., j 

There is still ' anether mid not less/smons dim* 
culty. You call'the Slaveiy laws of 1850 a commo- 
. niise between the slavehbldjingf and non«8laveholaingf 
States. For the' purposes of this argtiinent, let it 
be granted that they were such a, compronuse. It- 
was nevertheless a compromise concerning Slavery 
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in the Territories acquiivd from Mexico, a^d by the 
letter of the comproinise it extended no further. 
Ccm you now, by ah act which is not a compromise 
between the same parties,but a mere ordinary law, ex- 
tend the force and obligation oif the principles of that 
Compromise of 1850 into regions not only excludcid 
froni itjbut absolutely protected from your interven- 
tion there by a solemn Compromise of thirty years' 
duration, and invested with a sanctity scarcely infe- 
rior to that which hallows the Constitution itself 7 

Caii the Compromise of 1850, by a mere ordinary 
R<rt of legislation, be extended beyond the plain, 
known, iixed intent and understanding of the parties 
at the time that contiuct was made, and yet be bind- 
ing on the parties to it, not merely legally, but in 
honbr and conscience 7 Can you abrogate a com- 
promise by passing any law of less dignity than a 
compirdmise 7 If so, of what value is any one or 
the whole of the Compromises ? Thus you see that 
these bills violate both of the Compromises— not 
more that of 1820 than that of 1850. 

Will yon maintain in argument that it was under- 
stood by the parties interested throughout the coun- 
try, or by either of them, or by any representative 
of either, in either House of Congress, that the 
principle then established should extend beyond the 
linditH of the territories acquired from Mexico, into 
the territories acquired, nearly fifty years before, 
finom France, and dien reposing under the guarantee 
of the Compromiise of 1820 ? I know not how Sen- 
ntors may wie, but I do know what they will «ay, 
I appeal to the honorable Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Cass], than whom none peifonned a more 
distinguished part in establishing the Compromise 
of 1850, whether he so intended or understood. I 
appeal to the honorable and distinguished Senator, 
the senior representative from Tennessee [Mr.BELi,], 
who performed a distinguished part also. Did he 
so understand the Compromise of 1850 7 I appeal 
to that very distinguished — ^nay, sir, that expression 
falla short of his eminence— that illustrious man, the 
Senator froni Missouri, who led the opposition here 
to the Compromise of 1850. Did ho understand 
that that Compromise in any way overreached or 
irnpaired the Compromise of 18207 Sir, that dis- 
tinguished person, while opposing the combination 
of the several laws on the subject of California and 
the Territories, and Slavery, together in one bill, so 
as to constitute a Compromise, nevertheless voted 
for each one of those bills, severally; and in that 
way, and in that way only, they were passed. Had 
he known or understood that any one of them over- 
reached and impaired the Missouri Compromise, we 
all know he would have perished before he would 
have given it his support. 

Sir, if it was not irreverent, I would dare to call 
uj* the author of both of the Compromises in ques- 
tion, from his honored, though yet scRrcely grass- 
covered grave, and challenge ajjy ndvpcate of this 
measure to confront that imperious shade, and say, 
that in making the Compromise of 1850, he intended 
or dreamed that he was subverting, or preparing the 
way for a subversion, of his greater work of 1820. 
Sit',if that eagle spirit is yet lingering here over the 
■ceno° of his mortal bbors, and wt^tching over the 
welfare of the Republic he loved so well, his heart 
ig now moved with more than human indignation 
against those who are perverting his last great pub- 
lic'act fit)m its legitimate uses, not merely to subviert 
the column, but to wrench from its very bed the 
l>ase of the column that perpetuates his fame. 

And that other proud and dominating Senator, 
who, 8acri£c^B|f himseil^ gaw the aid without which 
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the Compromise of 1850 could not have been cstub* 
Hshcd — the Statesman of New England, and the 
Orator of America— who dare assert here, where his 
memory is yet fresh, though his unfettered spirit 
may be wandering in spheres far hence, thnt he in- 
tended t§k abrogate, or dreamed tbut, by nrtue of or 
in consequence of that transaction, Uie Missouri 
Compromise would or could ever be abrogated? 
The portion of the Missouri Compromise you pro- 
pose to abrogate is the Ordinance of 1787 extended 
to Nebraska. Hear what Daniel Webster said of 
that Ordinance itself, in 1830, in this very place, in 
reply to one who had underv^ued it and its author: 

" I spoke, sir, of the Ordinance of 1787, which prohibits 
Slavery, in oil future time, northwest of the Ohio, em a meas- 
ure of great wiedom and forethought, and one which hiw 
been attended with highly beneficial and permanent conae- 
quences." 

And now hear what he said here, when advocating 
the Compromise of 1 850 : 

" I now say, sir, as the proposition upon which 1 stand 
this day, and upon the truth and firmness of which I int^d 
to act until it is overthrown, that there is net at this moment 
ill the United States, or any Territory of flje United States, 
one single foot of land, the character of which, in regard to 
its being free territory or slave territory, is not fixed by 
Borne law, and some ibrefealabice law beyond the power 
of the action of this' Government." 

What irrepealahle law, or what law of any kind, 
fixed the character of Nebraska as free or slave ter- 
ritory, except the Missouri Compromise act 7 

And now hear what Daniel Webster said when . 
vindicating the Compromise of 1850, at BuiFalo, in 
1851: 

" My opinion remidns unchanged, that it was not vrithin 
the original scope or design of the Constitution to admit new 
States out of foreign territory ; and for one, whatever ihay 
be said at the Syracuse Convention or any other asssmblaga 
of insane persons, I never would consent, and never have 
consented, that there should be one foot of slave territory 
beyond what the old thirteen States had at the time of tlte 
formation of the Union ! Never 1 Never ! 

"The man cannot show his -face to me and eayhecan 
prove that I ever departed from that doctrine. Ho would 
sneak away, and slink away, or hire a mercenary press to 
cry out, What an apostate from Liberty Daniel Webster has 
become I But be knows Umself to be a hypocrite and a 
fialsifier." 

That Compromise was forced upon the slavehold- 
ing States and upon the non-slaveholding States as 
a mutual exchange of equivalents. The equivalents 
were accurately defined, and carefully scrutinized 
and weighed by the respective parties, through a 
period of eight months. The equivalents offered to 
the non-slaveholding States were : Ist, the admission 
of California ; 2d, the abolition of the public slave 
trade in the District of Columbia. These, and these 
only, were the boons offered to them, and the only 
sacrifices which the slaveholding States were required 
to make. The waiver of the Wilmot Proviso in the 
incorporation of New Mexico and Utah, and a new 
fugitive slave law, were the only boons pi'oposcd 
to the slaveholding States, and the only sacrifices 
exacted of the non-slaveholding States. No otlicr 
questions between them were agitated, except those 
which were involved in the gain or loss of more or 
less of free territory or of slave territory in the do- 
termination of the boundary between Texas and 
New Mexico, by a line that was at last aihitrarily 
made, expressly saving, even in those Terriiories, to 
the respective parties their respective shares of free 
soil and slave soil according to the articles of an- 
nexation of the Republic of Texas. Again : there 
were alleged to be five open^ bleeding wotmds in 
the Federal system, and no more, which needed sur- 
gery, and to which the Compromise of 1850 was to 
be a cataplasm. We all know what they wereS 
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California without a Constitution ; New Mexico in 
the grasp of militury power ; Utah ncgloctod ; the 
District of Columbia dishonored; and the rendition 
of fugitives denied. Nebrnska was not even thought 
of in this catalogue of national ills. And now, sir, 
did the Nashville Convention of secessionists under- 
stand, that besides the enumerated boons offered to 
the slaveholding States, they were to have also the 
obliteration of the Missouri Comiproniise line of 
1820 J If they did, why did they reject, and scorn, 
and Bcout at the Compromise of 1850 1 Did the 
Legislatures and public assemblies of the non-slave- 
holding States, who made your table groan with 
their rerooasttances, understand that Nebraska was 
an additional wound to bo healed by the Compro- 
mise o^\J550? If they did, why did they omif to 
remonstiute against the healing of that, too, as well 
a£ of the other five by the cataplasm, the application 
of which they resisted bo long. 

Again: Had it been then known that the Missouri 
Compromise was to be abolished, directly or indirect- 
. ly, by the Compromise of 1850, what Representative 
from a non-slaveholding State would, at that day, 
have voted for it 1 Not one. What Senator from 
a slaveholding State would have voted for it? Not 
one. So entirely was it then unthought of that the 
new Compromise was to repeal the Missouri Com- 
promise line of 36 deg. 30 min., in the region ac- 
quired from France, that one half of that long debate 
was fipent on propfl<i'tions made by Representatives 
from slaveholding Slates to extend the line further 
on through the new territory we had acquired so re- 
cently from Mexico until it should disappear in the 
waves of the Pacific Ocean, so as to secure actual 
toleration of Slavery in all of this new territory that 
should be south of that line ; aiid these propositions 
were resisted strenuously and successfully to the last 
by the Bcprcsentatives of the non-slaveholding 
States, in order if it were possible to save the whole 
of those regions for the theatre of free labor. 

I admit that these are only negative proofs, al- 
though they ai"e pregnant with conviction. But hero 
is one which is not ot^Iv afiSrmative, but positive, and 
not more positive Uan conclusive : 

In the fifth section of the Texas Boundary hill, 
one of the acts constituting the Compromise of 
1850, are these words : 

' Provided, That nothing; herein contfuned sball be con- 
strued to impair or qutuify anything contained in the third 
vticia of the second section of the Joint resolution for an- 
nexing Texas to the United States, approved March 1, 1645, 
eiiher as regards the number of States that may hereafter 
be formed out of the State of Texas or other wiw." 

What was tliat third article of the second section 
'4f the joint resolution for annexing Texas ? Here 

"New States, of convenient size, not ezceeO'ng four in 
number, in addition to raid State of Texas, uATia>; .mflScicnt 
pop^atioD, may hereafter, by the conseut of said If ^ate, be 
formed oat of the territory thereof^ which shall be cnStled 
to admission nnder the pro^ions of the Federa' Constitu- 
tion. And such Statei as may be formed out of 'jmt portion 
of Kud territory lying south of 36 deg. 30 mia uortfa latitude, 
commonly known ns (he Miesouil CompromiBe line, shall 
be adndtted into the Union with or without Slavery, aa the 
people of eaeh State asking ndmlesion may desira And in 
earn State or States as shall be formed out of eud territory 
nortii of said Missouri Compromise line, Slavery or involun. 
tary servitodo (except for crime) shall be prohibited." . 

This article saved the Compromise of 1820, in ex- 
press terms, overcomini?^ any implication of its abro- 
gation, which might, by accident or otherwise, have 
crept into the Compromise of 1850 ; and any infer- 
ences to that effect, that might ba drawn from any 
such circumstance as that of drawing the boundary 
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line of Utah so as (o trespafss On iKe Tdriit^r^'^ot 
Nebraska, dwelt upon by the Senator fronj JLllincss. o 

The proposition to abrogate ^e &li|^<fur*;{?oroj)1io-3 
mise, J>i?ing thus (stripped of t|ie| p^^nfce'that.'iS "is* 
only a reiteration or a re-affirmation of a similar 
abrogation in the Compromise of 1850, or a neces- 
sary consequence of that measure, stands before lis 
now upon its own merits, whatever they may be. 

But here the Senator from Illinois challenges the 
assailants of these bills, on the ground that they 
were all opponents of the Compromise of 1850, and 
even of that of 1820. Sir, it is not my purpose to 
answer in person to this challenge. The necessity, 
reasonableness, justice, and wisdom of those Com- 
promises, are not in question here now. My own 
opinions on them were, at a proper time, fully made 
known. I abide the judgment of my country and 
mankind upon them. For the present,! meet the 
Committee who have brought this measure forward, 
on the field they themselves have chosen, and the 
controversy is reduced to two questions— -Ist Wheth- 
er, by letter or spirit, the Compromise of 1850 
abrogated, or involved a future abrogation of the 
Compromise of 18207 2d. Whether this abroga- 
tion can now be made consistently with honor, jus* 
tice, and good fiiith 7 As to my right, or that of any 
other Senator, to enter these lists, the credentials 
filed in the Secretary's office settles that question. 
Mine bear a seal, as broad and as firmly fixed there 
as any other, by a people as vrise, os free, and "la 
great, as any one of all the thirty-one Republics rep- 
resented here. 

But I will take leave to say, thatan argument mere- 
ly ad personam, seldom amounts to anything, more 
dian an argument ad captandttm. A life of approval 
of Compromises, and of devotion to them, only enhan- 
ces the obligation faithfully to fulfil them. A life 
of disapprobation of the poUcy of Compromises, only 
renders one more earnest in exacting fulfilment of 
them, when good and cherished interests are secured 
by them. 

Thus much for the repoit and the bills of the Com- 
mittee, and for tho positions of the parties in this 
debate. A meas'jre so bold, so unlooked for, so 
startling, and yet so pregnant as this, should have 
some plea of necessity. Is there any, such necessi- 
ty 7 On the contraiy, it is not necessary now, even 
if it be altogether wise, to establish Territorial <3o»- 
emments in Nebraska. Not less than eighteen 
tribes of Indians occupy that vast tract, fourteen of 
which, I am informed, have been removed there by 
our own act, and invested with a fee simple to enjoy 
a secure and perpetual home, safe from the intrusioa 
and the annoyance, and even'firom the presence of 
the white man, and under the paternal care of the 
Government, and with the instruction of its teacheiB 
and mechanics, to acquire the arte of civilization, 
and the habits of socltil life. I will not say that this 
was done to j)revent that territory, because denied 
to Slavery, from being occupied by free white men, 
and cultivated with free white labor; but I will say, 
that this removal of the Indians there under such 
guarantees, has had that effect. The territory can 
not be occupied now, any more than heretofore, by 
savages and white men, with or without slaves, to- 
gether. Our experience and our Indian policy nlike 
remove all dispute fiom this point. Either these 
preserved ranges must still remain to the Indiana 
hereafter, or the Indians, whatever temporary resist- 
ance against removal they may make, must retire. 

Where shall they go t Will you bring them back 
again across the Mississippi? There -is no room 
for Indians here. Will you send them northward. 
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lisw^/?wfi yotirTferritory of Nebraska, toward the Brit- 
, bord;^r 7, That is already occupied by Indians; 

.>J$(^ isjnq >oi«n there. Will you turn diem loose 
, ^^ji j{«5d_,$fisw Mexico 7 There is no room 

.Will you drive them over the Bocky mountains 7 
i^Thfiy will meet a tide of immigration there blowing 
into California from Europe and from Asia. Whith- 
vtiTf then, shall.they, the dispossessed, unpitied heirs 
, of this vast continent, go ? The an swer is, nowhere. 
; If, they remain in- Nebmska, of what use are your 
;C)harters .' Of what harm is the Missouri Compro- 
,niSse in Nebraska, in that case? Whom doth it 
Dpplre8s 7 No one. 

.Who, indeed, demands territorial organization in 
Jlebmka at all? The Indians ? No. It is to them 
:)th0 consummation of a Ipng-apprehended doom. 
.Practically, no one demands it. I am told ihut the 
,irhole white population, sca:tlered here and there, 
throughout these broad regions, exceeding in extent 
&e whole of the inhabited part of the United States 
:&t the time of the Revolution, is less than fifteen 
linndred, and that these are chiefly trappers, mis- 
''Sipnaries, and a few mechanics and agents employed 
'bx the Government, in connection with the adminis- 
,tr9tion of Indian aifairs, and other persons tempora- 
rily drawn around the post of Fmt Leavenworth. 
,It i« clear, then, that tliis abrogation of the Missouri 
Compromise is not nocessaty for the purpose of es- 
tablishing Territorial Governments in Nebraska, but 
^at, on the contrary, these bills, establishing such 
governments, are only a vehicle for carrying, or a 
pretext for carrying, that act of abrogation. 

It is alleged, that the non-slaveholding States 
ibttve forfeited their rights in Nebraska, under the 
Missouri Compromise, by first breaking that com- 
.pitialise themselves. The argument is, that the 
lifiissduri Compromise line cf 36 deg. 30 min., in the 
icegion acquired from France, although coiTespond- 
ling to that region which was our Westem-most pos- 
session, was, nevertheless, understood as intended 
■to be prospectively applied also to the territory reach- 
■iag thence westward to the Pacific Ocean, which 
we should afterwards acquire from Mexico; aiid 
:tf>atwhen afterwards, having acquired these Territo- 
tiee, including California, New Mexico, and Utah, 
we were engaged in 1848 in extending Governments 
oyer them, the free States refused to extend that 
line, on a proposition to that effect made by the hon- 
orable Senator from Illinois. 

It need only be stated, in refutation of this argu- 
'inent, that the Missouri Compromise- law, like any 
ot&er statute, was limited by the extent of the sub- 
ject of which it treated. This subject was the Ter- 
mtory of Louisiana, acquired from France, whether 
.tho same were mora or less, then in our luy/fhl and 
Aeaceable pop session. . The length of the line of 36 
joeg. 30 min. established by the Missouri Compro- 
Sniso, was the distance between the parallels of 
Jiongitude which were the borders of tHot possession. 
,Toui>g America — ^I mean , aggrandizing, conquering 
jLmerica— had not yet been bom; nor was the 
Stl^eaman then in being, who dreamed that, with- 
in .thirty, years afterward, we should have pushed 
4Mtr. adventurous way not only across the Bucky 
Mountains, but also across the Snowy Mountains, 
ilfor did any one then imagine, that even if we 
«hoald have done so within the p'>riod I have named, 
916 were then prospectively carving up and dividing:, 
not only the mountain passes, but the M&xicnn Em- 

firo on the Pacifia coast, between Freedom and 
hvpry. If such a proposition bad been made then, 
pad persisted in, we know enough of die temper of 
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1820 to know this, viz. : that Missouri and Arkansati 
would have stood outside of the Union until evenl 
this portentous day. - 1 
The time, for aught I know^ may not be thirtfl 
, years distant when the convulsions of the Oolestioll 
Empira and the decline of British sway in India 
.shall have opened our way into the regions beyond 
the Pacific ocean. I demre to know now, and b« 
fully certified of the geographical extent of the lawi 
we are now passing, so that there may be no such 
mistake hereafter as that now <:omplained of hera 
We are now confiding to Territorial Legislaitnrcs the 
power to legislate on Slaverj'. Are the Territories 
of Nebratika and Kansas alone within the purview 
of these acts 7 Or do they reach to the Pacifio 
coast, and embrace also Oregon and Washington 7 
Do they stop there, or do they take in China and 
India and Affghanistan, even to the gigantic >bass 
of the Himalaya Mountains? Do they stop there, 
or, on the contrary, do they encircle the earth, and, 
meeting us again on the Atlantic coast, embrace the 
islands of Iceland and Greenland, and exhaust them* 
selves on the barren coasts of Greenland ai)d Labrai* 
dor? • 

Sir, if the Missouri Compromise neither in its 
spirit nor by its letter extended the line of 36 deg. 
30 min. beyond the confines of Louisiana, or beyond 
the then confines of the United States, for the terms 
are equivalent, then it was no violation of the Mis- 
souri Compromise in 1848 to refuse to extend it to 
the subsequently acquired possessions of Texas, New 
Mexico, and California. 

But suppose we did refuse to extend it; how did 
that refusal work a forfeiture of our vested rights 
under it 7 I desire to know that. 

Again; If this forfeiture of Nebraska occurred 
in 1848, as the Senator charges, how does it happen 
that he not only failed in 1850, when the parties 
were in cou^t here, adjusting their mutual claims, to 
demand judgment against the free States, but, on 
the co'iLrary, even urged that the same old Missouri 
Compromise line, yet held valid and sacred, should 
be extended through to the Pacific Ocean. 

I corne now to the chief ground of the defence 
of this extraordinary measure, which is, that it 
abolishes a geographical line of division between 
the proper fields of free labor and slave labor, and 
refers the claim between them to the people of the 
Territories. Even if this gi-eat change of policy 
was actually wise and necessary, I have shown that 
it is, not necessary to make it i^ow, in regard to the 
Teirrilory of Nebraska. If it would be just else* 
where, it would be unjust in regard to Nebraska, 
simply because, for ample and adeouate equivalents, 
fully received, you have contracted in effect hot to 
abolish that line there. 

But why is tlvjs change of policy wise or neces* 
snry 7 It must be because either that the' extensioh 
of slavery is no evil, or because you have not the 
power to prevent it at all, or hecause the mainte- 
nance of a geographical line is no longer practicai* 
ble. ; , 

I know that'the opinion is sometimes advanced 
here and elsewhere, that the eJttcnsion of Slavery, 
abstractly considered, is not an evil ; biit b»\>* laws 
prohibiting the African slave trado are ^till titan^.ing 
on the statute book, and expre.<)s the noiitrary ju(%* 
ment of the Ameriedn Congress arid of the American 
People. I pass on, therefore, fVoif. that fnhit.' ' 

Sir, I do not like,) more than others,' a gcoi^raphi- 
cal line' between Freedom and- Slavery^ £(ul it is 
because I would have, if it were possible, all our 
territory free. Since that cannot bo,.>ii line of divis- 
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ion is iodispensable ; &nd any Hne id a geogmpliical 
line. 

Some Senators have revived t3i8 argument tliat thp 
Missouri Compromise wns imconfltitutipnnl. But it 

. la one of the peouliaritiefl of compromises, that con- 
stitutional objections, like all othera,' are buried un- 
der them by those who make and ratify them, for the 

- obvious reason that the parties at once waive them, 
and receive equivalents. Certainly! the slaveholding 
States, which waived their constitutional objections 
against the Compromise of 1820, and accepted 
equivalents therefor, cannot bo allowed to revive 
and oflfer them now as a reason for refusing to the 
non-slaveholding Statss their rights under that Com- 
promise, without first restoring the equivalents which 

^ they received on condition of auiTendering Aeir 
'«onBtituticnal objections. 

For argument's sake, however, let this reply be 

. waived, and let us look at this constitutional objec- 
tion^ You say that the exclusion of Slavery by the 
•Missouri Compromise reaches through and beyond 

, the existence of the region organized as a Territory, 
and prohibits Slavery Forever, even in the States to 
be organized out of such Territory, while, on the 

, jontrary, the States, when admitted, will be sov- 
ereign, and must have exclusive jurisdiction over 

• Slavery for themselves. Let this, too, be granted. 
But Congress, according to the Conslitutipni " may 
-admit new States." If Congress may admit, then 
Congress may also refuse to admit — that is to say, 
may reject new States. The greater includes the 
less ; therefore. Congress may admit, on condition 

> that the States shall exclude Slavery. , If such a con- 
dition should be accepted, would it not be binding? 

It is by no means necessary, on this occasion, to 
follow the argument fuitherto'the question, whether 
such a condition is in conflict with the constitutional 
provision, that the new States received shall be ad- 
mitted on an equal footing with the original States, 
because, in this case, and at present, the question 
relates not to the admission of a State, but to the 
organization of a Territory, and the exclusion of 

, Slavery within the Territory while its status as a 
Territory shall continue, and no further. Congress 
has power to exclude Slavery in Territories, if they 
have any power to create, control, or govern Terri- 
tories at all, for this simple rea.son: that find the 
authority of Congress over the Territories wherever 
you may, there you find no exception from that 
general authority in favor of Slavery. If Congress 
has no authority ever Slavery in the Territories, It 
has none in the District of Columbia. If, then, you 
abolish a law of Freedom in Nebraska, in order to 
establish a new policy of abnegation, then true con- 
sistency requires that you shall also abolish the 
Slavery laws in the District of Columbia, and submit 
the question of the toleration of Slavery within the 
District to its inhabitants. 

If you reply, that the District of Columbia has 
no local or Territorial Legislature, then I rejoin, so 
also hiltt not Nebraska, and so also has not Kansas. 
You are calling a Territorial Legislature into exist- 
<nice in Nebraska, and another in Kansas, to assume 
die jurisdiction on the subject of Slavery, which you 
renounce. Then cbnaistcr^cy demands that you call 
- Into exisiencp a TprritoritU Legislature in the Dis- 
trict of OdOm^la, to assume the jurisdiction here, 
.which you rouslt also reliCjjinciB. Will you do this? 
.WeshfUJsPO, \ 

To come ciflflpr to the quebtibn : What io tHs prin- 

,^eiple of abnegnting National authority on thesul ject 
of Slavery, in favor of the People f Do you abne- 
<n£o all outliority, whatever, in the Territories T 



Not at all ; you abnegate , only authority over ^laveiiy 
there. Do you abnegate even that ? No; ybu 3o 
not and you cannot. In the very act of abneg^ing 
you legislate, and enact that the States to be bei«> 
after organized shall come in whether slave or free, 
as their inhabitants ^hall choose. Is not this legis- 
lating not only on the subject of Slavery iii the 
Territories, but on the subject of Slaveiy even in the 
future States ? In the very act of abnegating, yon 
call into being a Legislature which shall assume'the 
authority which you are renouncing. You nipt only 
exercise authority in that act, but you exercise au- 
thority over Slavery, when you confer on the Terri- 
torial Legislature the power to act upon that subject. 
More than this : In the very act of calling ihat! 
Territorial Legislature into existence, you exprciiss 
authority in prescribing who may elect and who may 
be elected. You even reserve to yourselves a veto up- 
on every act that they can pass as a legislative .body, 
not only on all other subjects, but even on the sUbjecS 
of Slavery itself. Nor can you relinquish that veto; 
for it is absurd to say that you can create an, ageiitt and 
depute to him the legislative authori^ of the Uhitod 
States, which your agent cannot at your own pleasure 
remove, and whose acts you canflot atyoui: pwri pleas- 
ure disavow and repudiate. The Territorial Legisla- 
ture is your agent. Its acts are your own. Such is 
the principle that is to suppknt the ancient policy— 
a principle full of absurdities and contradictions. 

Again. You claim that this policy of abnegatica 
is based upon a democratic principle. A demo- 
cratic principle is a principle opposed to some other 
that is despotic or aristocratic. You claim and exeir- 
cise the power to institute and maintain governments 
in the Territories. Is this comprehensive poWiar 
aristocratic or despotic? If it bfi not, how is the 
partial power aristocratic or despotic? You. retain 
authority to appoint governors, without whose consent 
no laws can be made on any subject, and judges, 
without whose consideration .no laws oon be exe- 
cuted, and you retain the power to change them Oit 
pleasure. Are those powers, also, aristocratic or 
desporic ? If they are not, then the exercise of 
legislative power by yourselves is not. If they are, 
then why not renounce them atso?- No, no. This 
is a far-fetched excuse. Democracy is a siniple, 
uniform, logical system, not a system of arbitraiy, 
contradictory, and conflicting principles ! 

But you must, nevertheless, renounce national 
authority over Slavery in the Tenitories, while you 
rc^tain all other powers. What is this but a mere 
evasion of solemn responsibilities? The general 
authority of Congress over the Territories is one. 
wisely confided to the National Legislature, to save 
young and growing communities from the dangehi 
which beset them in their stutc of pupilage, and to 
prevent them from adopting any policy that shall Be 
at war with their own lasting interests or >\'ith tUe 
general welfare of the whole Eepublic. The 
thority over the subject of Slavery is thait yrhich 
ought to be renounced last of all, in favor of Terri- 
torial Legislatures, because, from the very circum» 
stances of the Territories, those Legislatures are 
likely to yield too readily to ephemeral influence* 
pud interested offem of favor and patronage. Thpy 
see neither the grbat Future of the Territpri^, nior 
the comprehensive and ultimate interests of the 
whole Kepublic as clearly as you see .them, or oiuight 
to see them. 

I have heard sectional excuses given for support- 
ing this measure. I have heard Senators from the 
slaveholding States ray that they ought not l)o ex- 
pected to stand by the non-slaveholding States, when 
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thpy tedae to stand by themeelves ; that they ought 
abt to be expected to refusa the boon offered to the 
tiaveholding States, since it is offered by the non- 
davebolding States themselves. I not only confess 
tKe plausibih'ty of these excuses, but I feci the jus- 
tice of the reproach "which they imply against the 
nan-slaveholding States, as fdir as the assumption is 
true. Nevertheless^ Senators from the slaveholding 
States must consider well whether that assumption 
is, in any considerable degree, founded in fact. If 
one or more Senators from the North decline to 
stand by the non-slaveholding States, or offer a boon 
in their name, others from that region do, neverthe- 
less, stand firmly on their rights, and protest against 
the giving or die acceptance of the boon. It has 
beeijt said that the North does not speak out, so as 
to enable you to decide between the conflicting 
voices of her Beprcsentatives. Are you quite sure 
you have given her timely notice 7 Have you not, 
on the contraiy, hurried this measure forward to 
anticipate her awaking from the slumber of con- 
BcidtiB security into which she has been lulled by 
your last Compromise ? Have you not heard already 
the quick, sharp protest of the Legislature oi* the 
smallest gf the non-slaveholding States, Rhode Isl- 
and 7 Have you not already hcaid the deep-toned 
and earnest protest of the greatest of those States, 
' New York ? Have you not already heard remon- 
strances from the Metropolis, and from the rural 
districts T Do you doubt tliat this is only the rising 
of the agitation that you profess to believe is at rest 
for everT Do you forget that in all such transac- 
tions as these, the people have a reserved right to 
review the acts of their Representatives, and a right 
to deAiand a reconsideration ; that there is in our 
legislative practice a foi-m of re-enactment, as 
well as an act of repeal; and that there is in our 

Solitical system provision not only for abrogalion, 
Ut for RESTORATION ulsO ? 

Senators from the slaveholding States : You are 
politicians as r/cll as statesmen. Let me remind 
you, therefore, that political movements in this coun- 
tiy, as in all others, have their times of action and 
reaction. The pendulum moved up the side of free- 
dom in 1840, and swung back again ^n 1844 on the 
side of Slp.very, traversed the dial in 1848, and 
touched even the mark of the Wilmot Proviso, and 
returned again in 1852, reaching even the height 
of the Baltimore Platform. Judge for yourselves 
yhcther it is yet ascending, and whether it will at- 
tain the height of the abrogation of the Missouri 
Compromise. That is the mark you are fixing for 
it. For myself, I may claim to know something of 
the North. I see in the changes of the times only 
the vibrations of the needle, trembling on its pivot. 
I know that in due time it will settle, and when it 
shall have settled it will point, as it must point for 
ever, to the same constant polar-star, that sheds 
down freedom broadly wherever it' pours forth its 
mild but invigorating light. 

iir. President, I have nothing to do, here or else- 
where, with personal or paity motives. But I come 
to consider the motive which is publicly assigned 
for piis transaction. It is a desire to secure perma- 
nent peace and harmony on the subject of Slaverj . 
by removing all occasion for its future agitation in 
the: Federal Legislature. Was there not peace al- 
ready here? Was there not harmony as perfect as 
ffl ever possible in the countiy, when this measure 
was moved in the Sonate u month ago 7 Were wo 
not, and was n.pt the whole nation, grappling with 
that one great common, universal interest, the open- 
ing of a communica^on betWeen two ocean frontiers ; 



and were we not already reckoning vpon the quick 
and busy subjugation of nature throughout thb into* 
rior of the continent to the uses of man, and dwel» 
ling, with almost rapturous enthusiasm, on the pros- 
pective enlargement of our commerce in the Ease, 
and of our political sway throughout the world? 
And what have we now here but the oblivion of 
death covering the very memory of those great ca> 
terprises, and prospects, and hopes 7 

Senators from the non-slaveholding States : Yon j 
want peace. Think well, I beseech you, before you 
yield the price now demanded, even for peace and 
rest from Slavery agitation. France has got peace ' 
from Republican agitation by a similar sacrifice. So 
has Poland; so has Hungary; and so, at last, has 
Ireland. Is the peace which either of those nations 
eiQoys worth the price it cost 7 Is peace, obtained 
at such cost, ever a lasting peace 7 

Senators from the slaveholding States : You, toot 
suppose that you are securing peace as well as vic- 
tory in this transaction. I tell you now, as I told 
you in 1850, that it is an error, an imnecessary erroi^ 
to suppose, that because you exclude Slaveiy from 
these Halls to-day, that it will not revisit them to- 
morrow. You buried the Wilmot Proviso here then, 
and celebrated itc obsequies with pomp and revelry^ 
And here it is again to-day, stalking through these 
Halls, clad in complete steel as before. Even if 
those whom you denounce as factionists in the North 
would let it rest, you yourselves must evoke it from 
its grave. The reason is obvious. Say what yon 
will, do what you will, here, the interests of the noi^ 
slaveholding States and of the slaveholding States 
remain just the same ; and they will remain jxAt tho 
same, until you shall cease to cherish and defend 
Slavery, or we shall cease to honor and love Free- 
dom ! You will not cease to cherish Slavery. Do 
you see any signs that we are becominjj indifiereitt 
to Freedom 7 On the contrar}', that old, traditional, 
hereditaiy sentiment of tho North is more profound 
and more universal now than it ever was before. 
The Slavery agitation you deprecate so much is an 
eternal struggle between Conscrvatisra and Progress 
between Tnith and Error, between Right nnd Wrong. 
You may sooner, by aoioof Congress, compel the sea 
to suppress its upheavings, and the round earth to 
extinguish its internal fires, than oblige the human 
mind to cease its' inquirings, and the human heart 
to desist from its throbbings. 

Suppose, then, for a moment that this agitation most 
go on hereafter as heretofore. Then, hereafter as 
heretofore, there will be need, on both sides, of mod- 
eration, and to secure moderation there will be need 
of mediation. Hitherto you have secured modera- 
tion by means of compromises, by tendering which, 
the great Mediator, now no more, divided the people 
of the North. ' But then those in the North who did 
not sympathize with you in your complaints of a|f- 
gression from that quarter, as well as those who did, 
agreed that if compromises should be effected, they 
would be chivalrously kept on your part. I cheer- 
fully admit that they have been so kept until now. 
But hereafter, when having taken advantage, which 
in the North will be called fraudulent, of tbo 
last of those compromises, to become, as you will 
be called, the aggressors, by breaking the other, as 
will be alleged, in violation of plighted faith and 
honor, while the Slavery agitation is rising higher 
than ever before, and while your ancient friends, 
and those whom you persist in regarding as your 
enemies, shall have been driven together by a com- 
mon and universal sense of your injustice, what new 
mode of restoring peace and harmony will you tfaeo 
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prorpose? What Statesman will there be in the 
South then, who can bear the flag of truce 1 What 
Statesman in the North who can mediate the accept- 
ance of your new proposals 1 

If, however, I en- in all this, let us suppose that 
you Bucceed in suppressing political agitation of 
BlaTery in nationpl affairs. Nevertheless, agitation 
of Slavery must go on in some form ; for all the 
world around you is engaged in it. It ia, then, 
high time for you to consider where you may expect 
to meet it next. I much mistake if, in that case 
you do not meet it there where we, who once were 
slavcholding States as you now are, have met, and, 
hajipily for us, succumbed before it, namely, in the 
legislative halls, in the churches and schools, and at 
the fireside, within the States themselves. It is an 
angel with which, sooner or later, every slavehold- 
Ing State must wrestle, and by which it must be 
overcome. Even if, by reason of this measure, it 
should the sooner come to that point, and although 
I am sure that you will not overcome Freedom, but 
that Freedom will overcome you, yet I do not look 
even then ,for disastrous or unhappy results. The 
institutions of our counti-y are so framed, that the 
Inevitable conflict cf opinion on Slaveiy, as on every 
other subject, cannot be otherwise ihati peaceful in 
its course and beneficent in its termination. 

Nor shall I "bate one jot of heart or hope," in 
maintaining a just equilibrium of the non-slavehold- 
£ng States, even if this ill-ntarred measure shall be 
e^dopted. The non-slaveholding States are teeming 
with an increase of freemen — educated, vigorous, 
enlightened, enterprising freemen ; such freemen as 
neitiber England, nor Home, nor even Athens, ever 
reared. Half a million of fireemen from E'lrope an- 



nually augment that increase ; and, ten years hencfi, 
half a million, twenty yeats hence a million, of 
freemen from Asia, will augment it still more. You 
may obstru«>, and so turn the direction of thosB 
peaceful armies away from Nebraska. So long as 
you shall leave them room on hill or piairie, by 
river side or in the mountain fastnesses, they will 
dispose of themselves peacefully and lawfully in the 
places you sliuil have left open to them ; and there 
they will erect new States upon free soil, to be for 
ever maintained and defended by free arms, and 
aggrandized by free labor. American Slavery, I 
know, has a large and ever-flowing spring, but it 
cannot pour forth its blackened tide in volumes like 
that I have described. If you are wise, these tide* 
of freemen and of slaves will never meet, for they 
will not voluntarily commingle ; but if, nevertheless, 
through your own erroneous policy, their repulsive 
currents must be directed against each other, so 
that they needs must meet, then it is easy to see, in 
that case, which of them will overcome the resist- 
ance of the other, and which of them, thus over- 
powered, will roll back to drown the sources which 
sent it forth. 

" Man proposes and God disposes." You may , 
legislate and abrogate and abnegate as you will; 
but there is a superior Power that overrules all you? 
actions, and oil your refusals to act ; and I fondly 
hope and trust overrules them lo the advancement 
of the greatness and glory of our country — that over* 
rules, I know, not only all your actions and all 
your refusals to act, but all human events, to the 
distant but inevitable result of the equal and unive»> 
sal liberty of all men. 
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Mjb. PrS31D£.mv: I approach this discussion with 
•awe. The mighty question, with untold issues, which 
ii involves, oppres.'es me. Like a portentous cloud, 
mrcharged with irreeistible storm' and ruin, it seems 
to fill the whole heavens, making , ^e painfully con- 
scious how unequal I am to th^iiccasion — ^how un- 
gual, r.lso, is all that I con say, to all that I feel. 

In delivering my sentiments here to-day, I shall 
.speak frankly— according to my convictions, with- 
out concealment or reserve. But if anything fell 
from the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Douglas,] in 
opening this discussion, which might seem to chal- 
, lenge a personal contest, I desire to say that I shall 
not enter upon it. Let not a word or a tone pass 
my lips to direct attention fur a moment from the 
transcendent theme, by the side of winch Senators 
and Presidents are but dwarfs. I would not forget 
thosa amenities which belong to this place, and are 
to well calculated to temper the antagonism of de- 
bate ; nor can I cease-to remember and to feel that, 
amid all diversities of opinion, we are the repre- 
sentatives of thiity-one sister-Republics, knit togeth- 
er by indissoluble ties, and constituting that Plural 
Unit which we all embrace by the endearing name 
of country. 

The question presented for your consideration is 
not surpassed in grandeur by any which has occurred 
in our national histoiy since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In every aspect it assumes gigantic pro- 
portions, whether we simply consider the extent of 
territory it concerns, or the public faith or national 
policy which it affo'ts, or that higher question — that 
Question of Questions — as far above others as Lib- 
erty is above the common things of life — which it 
opens anew for judgment. 

It concerns an immense region, larger than the 
original thirteen States, vying in extent with all the 
ousting Free States, stretching over prairie, field, 
and forest — interlaced by silver streams, skirted by 
I»rotecting mountains, and constituting the heart of 
the North American continent — only a little smaller, 
let me add, than the three great European countries 
combined — Italy, Spain, and France — each of which, 
in succession, has dominated over the world. This 
teiritory has already been likened, on this fiji^r, to 
the Garden of God. The similitude is found, not 
merely in its present pure and virgin character, but 
in its actual geographical situation, occupying cen- 
tral spanes on this hemisphere, which, in their gen- 
eral relations, may well compare with that early 
Asiatic home. We ai-e told that— 

" t?0Hthv7ard through Eden went a river large 

•o here we have a stream which is larger than the 
Euphrates. And here, too, amid all the smiling 
^ductg of Nature, lavished by die hand of God, is 



the goodly tree of Liberty, planted by our fathers, 
which, without exaggeration, or oven imagination, 
may be likened to 

"thetrro of life, 

High eminent, blooming ambrosial, frliit 
Of Vegetable gold." 

It is with regard to this territoiy that you are now 
cjillfif' to exercise the grandest function of the law* 
•giver, by esiublishing those rules of polity which 
will determine its future chara<rter. As the twig is 
bent, the tree inclines; and the influences impressed 
upon the early days of uti empire — like those upon 
a child — are of inconceivable importance to its future 
weal or woe. The bill now bef -.o us proposes to 
organize and equip two new Territorial establish- 
ments, with governors, secretaries, legislative coun- 
cils, legislators, judges, marshals, and the whole ma- 
chinery of civil sociely. Such a measure, at any 
time, would deserve the most careful attention. But, 
at the present moment, it justly excites a peculiar 
interest, from the effort made — on pretences uhsu». 
tained by facts — in violation of solemn covenant, and 
of the early principles of our fatb'- .s — to opea this 
immense region to Slaveiy. 

According to existing law, this Territory is now 
guarded against Slavery by a positive prohibition, 
embodied in the Act of Congress, approved March 
6, 1820, preparatory to the admission of Missouri 
into the Union as a sister-Stute, and in the following 
explicit words: — 

" Sec, 8. Be it further enacted, That in all that Territory 
ceded by France to the United States, vnd^r the name of Lotus- 
iana, which lies north of thirty-six deureen and thirty min> 
utos cf north latitude, not included within the limits of tho 
State contemplated by this net, ShAVE&v and znvoluntast 
SERVITUDE, otherwise than as the pimlshmpnt of crime% 

SHALL BE, AND IS UEBEBV, FOR EVER PROHIBITED.' 

It is now proposed to set aside this prohibition ; 
but there seems to be a singtilur indecision as to ths 
way in which the deed shall be done. From the 
time of its first introduction, in the report of tho 
Committee on Territories, the proposition has as- 
sumed different shapes ; and it promises to assume 
as many as Proteus ; now, one thing in form, and 
now, another; now Yikc a river, and then like a 
flame; but, in every fo'm and shape, ider<tical in 
substance; with but one end and aim — its be-all 
and end-all — the overthrow of the Prohibition of 
Slavery. 

At first it proposed simply to declare, that ths 
States formed out of this Terrtory should be admit- 
ted into the Union, "with or without Slavery," nni 
did not directly assume to touch this prohiLitioD. 
For some reason this was not satisfactory, and then 
it was precipitately proposed to declare, that the 
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prohibition in tlie Missouri act " was superseded by 
tlie principles of the legislation of 1850, commonly 
called the Compromise Measures, and is hereby de- 
dared inoperative." But this would not do; and 
it is now proposed to declare, iliut the Prohibition, 
"being inconsistent with the principles of non-inter- 
vention, by Congress, with Slavery in the States and 
Territories, as recognised by the legislation of 1850^ 
commonly called the Compromise Measm'es, is ''ere- 
by declared ijioperative and void." 

All this is to be done on pretences founded upon 
the Slaveiy enactments of 1850. Now, sir, I am 
not here to spc^ak in behalf of those measures, or to 
lean in^ any way upon their support. Relaring to 
different suhject-mnttcrs, contained in different acts, 
which prevailed successively, at different times, and 
by different votee — some persons voting for one 
measure, and some voting for another, and very few 
, voting for all — they cannot be regarded as a unit, 
, embodying conditions of compact, or compromise, 
.if you please, adopted equally by all parties, and, 
therefore, obligatoiy on all parties. But since this 
broken series of measures has been adduced as an 
apology for the proposition now before us, I desire 
to say, that, such as they are, they cannot, by any 
effort of interpretation, by any distorting wand of 
power, by any perversa alchemy, be transmuted into 
a repeal of that original prohibition of Slavery. 

On this head there are several points to which I 
would merely call attention, and then puss on. First : 
The Slavery enactments of 1850 did not pretentl, in 
terms, to touch, much less to chango, the condition 
of the Louisiana Territory, which was already fixed 
tiy Congressional enactment, but simply acted upon 
'* newly-acquired Ten'itorics," the condition of which 
was not already fixed by Coiigiessional enactment. 
The two transactions related to different subject- 
matters. Secondly : The enactments do not directly 
touch the subject of Slavery, during the territorial 
^stence of Utah and New Mexico: but they pro- 
vide prospectively, that, when ajJmilted as States, 
tliey shall be received " with or without Slavery." 
Here certainly can be no overthrow of an act of 
Congress which directly concerns a Territory during 
Us Ten-ilorial existence. Thirdly: During. all the 
discussion of these measures in Oongrcss, rtnd after- 
wards before the" people, and through the public 
press at the North and the South alike, no person 
was heard to inliinato that the prohibition of Slavery 
In the Missouri Act was in any way disturbed. And, 
fourthly : The acts themselves contain a formal pro- 
vision, that " nothing herein contained shall be con- 
etrued to impair or qualify anythinir" in t» certain 
otticie of the resolutions annexing Texas, wherein 
{t is expressly declared, that in territory north of the 
Missouri Compromise line, " Slavery, or involuntaiy 
servitude, except for crime, shall be prohibited." 

But I do not dwell 6n these things. These pre- 
tences have been already amply refuted by Sonators 
who have preceded me. It if -ilear, beyond all con- 
tradiction, that the prohibition of Slaveiy in this 
territory has not been superseded or in any way an- 
nulled by the Slavci-y Ads of 1850. The proposi- 
tion before you is, therefore, original in its charac- 
ter, without sanction from any former legislation; 
and it must, accordingly, be judged by its merits, as 
m original proposition, 

Here let it be remembered that the friends of 
Freedom are not open to any charge of aggressibii. 
They are now standing on the defensive, guarding 
. . the early intrenchmcnts thrown up b^ our fathers. 
No proposition to abolish Slavery anywhere is now 
before you; but, ou tiie contrary, a proposition to 



abolish Freedom. The term Abolitionist, which is 
80 often applied in reproach, justly belongs, on 
occasion, to him who would overthrow this well- 
established landmark. He, is, indeed, no Abolitioin- 
ist of Slavery ; Tet him be called, qir, an AbQlitioii^st 
of Freedom. For tayself, whether with many or 
few, my place is taken. Even if alone, my ffseMd 
arm shall not be wanting as a bar against this .oi|t> 
rage. 

On two distinct grounds, " both strong agmnst tlio 
deed," I arraign this proposition— in the name 
of Public Faith, as an infraction of the solemn phii- 
gatiuns assumed beyond recall by .the South on the 
admission of Missouri into the UnioL< as a Slave 
State ; secondly, I arraign it in the name of Freedom, 
as an unjustifiable departure from t)ie original Anti> 
Slaveiy policy of our fathers. These two h^ads I 
propose to consider in their order, glancing widet 
the latter at the objections to the prohibitiau of 
Slavery in the Tenitorics. 

And here, sir, before I approach the argument 
indulge me with a few preliminaiy words on .th© 
character of this proposition. Slavery is the forcible 
subjection of one human being, in person, labor, or 
property, to the will of another. In this simple 
statement is involved its whole injustice. There is 
no offence against religion, against morals, against 
humanity, which may not stalk, in the license of this 
institution, " unwhipt of justice." For the husband 
and vrife there is no marriage ; fo: the mother there 
is no assurance that her infant child will not be rav« 
ished from her breast ; for all who bear the. name of 
Slave, there is nothing that they can call their own. 
Without a father, without a mother, almost without 
a God, he has nothing but a master. It: would be 
contrary to that Rule of Bight, which is ordained by 
God, if such a system, though mitigated often by;a 
patriarchal kindness, and by a plausible physical 
comfort, could be othervrise than pernicious in its 
influences. It is confessed, that the master suffers 
not less than the slave. And this is not all. The 
whole social fabric is disorganized ; labor loses its 
dignity; industry sickens ; education finds no schools, 
and all the land of Slavery is impoverished. And 
now, sir, when the conscience of mankind is at last 
aroused to these things, when, throughout the ciyil- 
ized world, a' slavedealer is a by-word and B r^ 
proach, we, na a nation, are about to open a ne^v 
market to the traffickers in flesh, thai haunt ,d;e 
shambles of the South. Such an act, at this lime, 
is removed from all reach of that palliation pfUtn 
vouchsafed to Slaveiy. This WTpng,.,wo are cpp- 
ciously told, by those who seek to defend it, is not 
uur original sin. it was entailed upon us, so we are 
instructed, by our ancestors ; and the responsibility 
is oflen, widi exultation, thrown upon the mother 
country. Now, without stopping to inquire into.tlis 
value of this apology, which is never adduced in 
behalf of other abuses, and which availed nothing 
against that kingly power, imposed by the mother 
country, and which our fathcra overthrew, it is suSi* 
cient, for the present purpose, to know, that it is new 
proposed to make Slavery our own original act. 
Here is a fresh case of actual transgression, vrhi^h 
WG cannot cast upon the shoulders of any progenia 
tors, nor upon any mother countiy, distant in time 
or place. The Congress of the United States, the 
people of the United States, at this day, in this 
vaunted period of light, will be responsible for it,, so 
that it shall be said hereafter, so long as the dismiaJ 
history of Slaveiy is read, that, in the year of Christ 
1854, a new and deliberate act was passed, by v/bjjfh 
a vast territory was opened to jts ioicoads. 
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' Alone in the company of nations does our country 
asstiine this hateful championship. In despotic 
Bussia, the serfdom which *;onstitute8 the " peculiar 
institution" of that great empiie,^i8 never allowed 
to travel with tlio imperial Hug, according to the 
American protenBion, into provinces newly acquired 
by the common blood and treoaufe, but is carefully 
restricted by positive prohibition, in harmony with 
the general conscience, within its ancient confines ; 
nnd this prohibition — the Wilfnot Pro\'i8o of Russia 
~i8 rigorously enforced,, on every side, in all the 
provinces, as in Bei>arabia~on the south, and Poland 
on the west, so that, in fact, no Russian nobleman 
has been able to move into these impoitant ten-itories 
vrith his slaves. Thus Russia speaks fur Freedom, 
' and disowns the slaveholding dogma of our country. 
Far away in the East, at " the gateways of the city,'' 
in effeminate India, slavery has been condemned ; 
in Constantinople, the queenly seat of the most 
powerful Mahomedan empire, whei-e barbarism still 
mingles with. civilization, the Ottoman Sultan hus 
fastened upon it the stigma of disapprobation ; the 
Barbary States of Africa, occupying the same paral- 
lels of latitude with the slave States of our Union, 
and resembling them in the nature of their bound- 
aries, their productions, their climate, and the " pe- 
culiar institution," which sought shelter in both, have 
been changed into Abolitionists. Algiers, seated 
near the line of 36 deg. 30 min., has been dedicated 
to Freedom. Morocco, by its untutored ruler, has 
expressed its desire, stamped in the formal terms of 
a treaty, that the very name of slavery may perish 
from the minds of men ; and only recently, from the 
Dey of Tunis his proceeded that noble act, by 
which, '* In honor of God, and to distinguish man 
fnmi the brute creation" — I quote his own words — 
he decreed its total abolition throughout his domin- 
ions. Let Christian America be willing to be ttmght 
by these examples. God forbid that our Republic — 
*• heir of all die ages, foremost in the files of time" 
—should adopt anew the barbarism which they have 
renounced 

As the effort now making is extraordinaiy in 
character, so no ascumption seems too extraordinary 
to be wielded in its support. The primal truth of 
the equality of men, as proclaimed in pur Declaration 
of Independence, has been assailed, and this great 
charter of our country discredited. Sir, you and I 
will soon pass away, but that will continue to stand, 
above impeachment or question. The Declaration 
of Independence was a Declaration of Rights, and 
the language employed, though general in its char- 
acter, must obviously be restrained within the design 
and sphere of a Declaration of Rights, involving no 
SBch absurdity as was attributed to it yesterday by 
the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Pettit.] Sir, it is 
a palpable (act that men ore not born equal in physi- 
cal strength or in mental capacities, in beauty of 
form or health of body, lliese mortal clonks of 
flesh diiier, as dc these worldly garments. Diversity 
or inequality in these respects is tlis law of creation. 
But, as God is no respecter of persons, and as all 
ere equal in his sight, whether Dives or Lnzarus, 
master or slave, so are all equal in natural inborn 
rights; and, pardon me, if I say, it is a vain sophism 
to adduce in argument against this vital axiom of 
Liberty, the physical or mental inequalities by which 
men ore characterized, or the unhappy degradation 
to which, In violation of a common brotherhood, 
they arc doomed. To denj'the Declaration of In- 
dependence is to rush on die bosses of the shield 
of the Almigh^, which, in all respects, the present 
measure teems to do. 



To the delusive suggestion of the able Senator 
from North Carolinn, [Mr. Badokr,] thot by the 
overthrow of this prohibition, the number of slaves 
will not bo increased, that there will be simply a b«» 
neficent diffusion «)f Slavery, and not its extension, 
I reply a£ once, that this argument, if of any value — 
if not mere words, and nothing else — would equally 
juRtify and requiiv the overthrow of the prohibition 
of Slaveiy in the free States, and, indeed, eveiy- 
wbere throughor.t the wr>rld. All the dikes, which, 
in different countries, from time to time, with th« 
march of civili/ntion, have been painfully SPt Up 
against the inroads of this evil, must be removed, 
and eveiy land openeri anew to its destructive flood. 
It 18 clear, beyond disjwte, that by the overthrow of 
this prohibition. Slavery will be quickened, and 
slaves themselves will be multiplied, while new 
" room and verge" will be secured for tlie gloomy 
operations of slave law, under which free labor will 
droop, and a vast territory will be smitten with 
steriUty. Sir, a blade of grass would not grow 
where the horse of Attila had trod; nor can any 
true prosperity spring up in the foot-prints of tha 
slave. 

But it is suggested that slaves will not be carried 
into Nebraska in large numbers, and that, therefore, 
the question is of small practical moment. My di». 
tinguished colleague, [Mr. Everett,] in his eloquent 
speech, hearkened this suggestion, and allowed hin> 
belf, while upholding the prohibition, to disporaga 
its importance in a manner, from which I feel coi*. 
strained kindly, but most strenuously, to dissent. 
Sir, tho census shows that it is of vital consequence. 
There is Missoui-i at this moment, with Illinois on 
the east and Nebraska on the west, all covering 
nearly the same spaces of latitude, and resembling 
each other in soil, climate, and productions. Mark, 
now, the contrast! By the potent eificacy of tha 
Ordinance ot tho Northwestern Teiritory, Illinois is 
now a free State, while Missouri has 87,432 slaves; 
and the simple question which challenges an answer 
is, whether Nebraska shall be preserved in the con- 
dition of Illinois, cr suiTendered to that of Missoiui ? 
Surely this can not be treated lightly. 

But for myself, I am unwilling to measure th« 
exigency of the prohibition by the number of pep- 
sons, whether many or few, whom it may protect. 
Human rights, whether in a solitary individual or a 
vast multitude, are entitled to an equal and unhesi- 
tating support. In this spirit, the flag of our country 
only recently became the impenetrable panoply of 
a homeless wanderer, who claimed its protectitm in 
a distant sea ; and in this spirit, I am constrained 
to declare that there is no place accessible to human 
avarice, or human lust, or human force, whether in 
the lowest valley, or on the loftiest mountain-top, 
whether on the broad flower-spangled prairies, lur 
the snowy crests of the Rocky Mountains, whero 
the prohibition of Slavery, like the commandments 
of the Decalogue, should not go. 

But leaving these things behind, I press at onoo 
to the argument. 

I. And now, sir, in tho name of that Public Faith, 
which is the very ligament of civil society, on.l which 
the great Roman orator tells us it is detestable to break 
even with an enemy, I arraign this scheme, and hdid )« 
up to tie judgment of all who hear me. There is an ear- 
ly Italian story of an experiencv'^d citir.en, who, when 
his nephew told him he bad been studying atthetini^ 
versity of Bologna, the science of right, said in reply., 
"You have spent your time to little purpose. It 
would have been better had you learned the scienco 
of might, for that is worth two of the other;" aod 
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the bystanders of that day all agreed that the veteran 
spoke the truth. I begin, sir, by assuming th^t 
honorable Senators will not act in this spirit—that 
they will not substitute might for right — that they 
will not wantonly and flagitiously discard any obliga- 
tion, pledge, or covenant, because they chance to 
possess the power ; but that, as honest men, desirous 
to do right, they will confront this question. 

Sir, the proposition before you involves not mere- 
ly the repeal of an existing law, but the infraction 
of solemn obligations originally proposed and as- 
sumed by the South, after a protracted and embit- 
tered contest, a& a covenant of peace— with regard 
to certain specified teiritory therein described, 
namely: "All that Territory ceded by France to 
the United States, under the name of Louisiana ;" 
according to which, in consideration of the admis- 
sion into the Union of Missouri as a slave State, 
sfavery was for ever pr(Jhibited in all the i-emaining 
part of this Territory which lies north of 36 deg. 30 
min. This arrangement, between different sections 
of the Union— the Slave States of the first part and 
tiie Free States of the second ^tjit — though usually 
known as the Missouri Compromise, was at the 
time styled a compact. In its stipulations for 
Slaveiy, it was justly repugnant to the conscience 
of the North, and ought never to have been made ; 
but it has on that side been performed. And now 
the unperformed outstanding obligations to Free- 
dom, originally proposed and assumed, by the South, 
me resisted. 

Years have passed since these obligations were 
embodied in the legislation of Congress, and ac- 
cepted by the country. Meanwhile, the statesmen 
by whom they were framed and vindicated, have, 
one by one, dropped from this earthly sphere. 
Their living voices can not now be heard, to plead 
for the preservation of that Public Faith to which 
they were pledged. But this extraordinary lapse 
of time, with the complete fruition by one party of 
all the benefits belonging to it, under the compact, 
gives to the transaction an added and .most sacred 
strength. Presciiption steps in with new bonds, to 
confirm the original work; to the end that while 
men are mortal, controversies shall not be immor- 
tal. Death, with iuexomble scythe, has mowed 
down the authors of this compact; but, with con- 
servative hour-glass, it has counted out a succession 
of years, which now defile before us, like so many 
sentinels, to guard the sacred landmai-k of Freedom. 

A simple statement of facts, derived from the 
journals of Congress and contemporaiy records, will 
show the origin and nature of this compact, the in- 
fluence by which it was established, and the obliga- 
tions which it imposed. 

As early as 1818, at the first session of the 
fifteenth Congress, a bill was reported to the House 
of Representatives,- authorizing tho people of the 
Missouri Territory to form a Constitution and State 
Government, for the admission of such State into 
the Union ; but, at that session, no final action was 
had thereon. At the next session, in February, 
1819, the bill was again brought forward, when on 
ciniheht Representative of New York, whose life 
has been spared till this last summer, Mr. James 
Tallmadoe, moved a clause prohibiting any further 
introduction of slaves into the proposed State, and 
securing freedom to the children bom within the 
State after its adroiGsion into the Union, on attaining 
twenty-five years of age. This important proposition, 
which assumed a pow-r not only to prohibit tlie in- 
gress of Slavery into the State itself, but also to 
abolish it there, wes passed in the aiBrmatiTe, after 



II vehement debate of three days. On a division of 
(he question, the first part, prohibiting the furtlier 
iritroduction of slaves, was adopted by 87 yeas to 76 ' 
nays; the second part, providing for the emanci- 
pation of children, was adopted by 83 yeas to 78 
nays. Other propositions to thwart the operation 
of these amendments were voted down, and on the 
17th of February the bill was read a third time, azul 
passed with these important restrictions. 

In tho Senate, after debate, the provision for the 
emancipation of children was struck out by 31 yeaa 
to 7 nays ; the other provision, against the further 
introduction of Slavery, was etrack out by 22 yeas 
to 16 nays. Thus emascirlated, the bill was re- 
turned to the House, which, on March 2d, by a 
vote of 78 nays to 76 yeas, refused its concurrence!., 
The Senate ad' ered to thdr amendments, and the 
House, by 78 yeas to 66 nays, adhered to their dis- 
agreemeui. ; and so at thia session the Missouri bill 
was lost; and here was a temporary triumph of 
Freedom. 

Meanwhile, the some controversy was renewed 
on the bill pending at the same time for the organ- 
ization of the Territory of Arkansas, then known as 
the southern part of the Territory of Missouri. The 
restrictions already adopted in the Missouri bill 
viere moved by Mr. Taylor, of New York, subse- 
quently Speaker; but after at least six close votes, 
on the yeas and nays, in one of which the House 
was equally divided, 88 yeas to 88 nays, they were 
lost. Another proposition by Mr. Tatlor, simpler 
in form, that Slavery should not hereafter be intro- 
duced into this Territory, was lost by 90 nays to 86 
yeas ; and the Arkansas bill on February 25th was 
read the third time and passed. In the Senate, 
Mr. BuRRiLL, of Rhode Island, moved, as an 
amendment, the prohibition of the further introduc- 
tion of Slavery into this Territory, which was lost by 
19 nays to 14 yeas. And thus, without any provision 
for FreecJ om, Arkansas was organized as a Territory ; 
and here was a tiiumph of Slavery. 

At thii same session, Alabama was admitted as a 
Slave Sttte, without any restriction or objection. 

It was 'n the discussion on the Arkansas bill, at'^ 
this sessioi, that we find the earliest suggestior.s of 
a Comproniise. Defeated in. his efforts to prohibit 
Slavery in ti e territory, Mr. Taylor stated that " he 
thought it imp ortant that some lino should be deuig- 
nated beyond \'hich Slavery should not be pemiit* 
ted." He suggested its prohibition hereafter in nil 
tenitorics of tne United States north of 36 deg. 30 
min. north latitude. This proposition, though with- 
drawn after debate, was at once welcomed by Mr. 
Livemiore, of New Hampshire, "as made in the 
true spirit of compromise." It was opposed by Mr. 
Rhea, of Tennessee, on behalf of Slavery, who 
avowed himself against every restriction ; and also 
by Mr. Ogle, of Pennsylvania, on behalf of Freed'jm, 
who was " against any Coinpromise by which Sla- 
very, in any of the Territories, should be recognised 
or sauctioned by Congress." In this spirit it was 
opposed and supported by others, among whom was 
General Harrison, afterwards President of the United ■ 
States, who " assented to the expediency of estab- 
lishing some such line of discrimination ;" but pro- 
posed a line due west firom the mouth of the Dee 
Moines, thus constituting the northern and not the 
soiithern bormdary of Missoirri, the partition line 
between Freedom and Slavery. 

But this idea of Compromise, though suggested 
by Taylor, was thus early adopted and vindicated id 
this very debate, by an eminent characteri Mr. 
Louis McLanx, of Delaware, who lias since held 
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Wgh offipa in tl)e country, taid enjoyod'nd common 
inoaBv^re of public confidence. Of nil thn leadinjpr 
Mitoi-s in ihcsc early scenes, he and Mr. Mkecer 
aloneV'o yet spared. On \\m occasion he said! 

" The fixing of A line on the west of thf Mwsissippi, north 
of which Slnvpry should not lie tolerated, fiatZ alicays bem 
vUh &im a favorite polirtj, nntl ho hoped tlie iloy was not die- 
t<^'wht*n,.itpon the principlea of fair compromiae. it m'ght 
coastitutiotmily be cSfectcd. The present Rttetnpt he regui d* 
ed as premature." 

After opposing tho restriction on Missouri, he 
concluded i)y declaring: 

" At the some time, I do not menn to ahrindon the policy 
to which 1 nlliided iu the commencemt-nt'of my remiufka, 
I think it but fair thrit both elections of thr Union thould Iir 
aocontmodated on tliis suhjecf, witli reaiird to which so 
much feeling has been innnife.'tfliL The eame great motives 
of policy which reconciled and hiirmonizcd tho jnrrinj and 
discordant elpments of our system oripinally, and which 
enabled the framers of otir happy Constitution to compro- 
inise the ditFen nt interests woich then previdled on this 
and other aubjente, if properly chrrished by. us, will enable 
us to achieve similar otijects. If we meet upon prinriples of 
reciprocity, we cnnnot foil to do justice to all. It has td- 
ready been awHBtd, by gantlemcTt oh this floor from the South 
and tk» Weist, that they will (tgree upon a line tchich shall divide 
the slaveholding frmn the npn-slavcholding States, It is thig 
proposition I am anxious to efferJ ; but I wish to effect it by 
achae eompaet which shall be binding upon aU parties and ail 
aUbsequent Legislatures ; which cannot be changed, and will 
not fluctuate with tlie diversity.cf feeling and of sentiment 
to which this empire, in its march, must t>e destined. There 
is a vast and immense tract of country v/est of the Mifsissip. 
pi, yet to be settled, and intimately connected with the 
Northern eecUon of the Union, upon which ^s Compromise 
can be effected." 

The suggestions of Compromise were iit this time 
vain ; each party was detei-mined. The North, by 
the prwrailing v<}!ce of its representatives, claimed 
uU for Freedom ; the South, by its potential command 
of the Senate, claimed all for Slaveiy. 

The report of this debate aroused the country. 
For thefirat time in our history, Freedom, after an 
animated struggle, hand to hand, has been kept in 
check ,by Slavery. Thr? original policy of our Fa- 
thers in the restriction of Slavery was suspended, 
end this giant wrong threatened to stalk into all the 
broad, national domain. Men at the North were 
hmnbled und amazed. The imperious demands of 
Slavery soemed incredible. Meanwhile, the whole 
subject was adjourned from Congress to the people. 
Through tho press and at publ:o meetings, an earn- 
est voice was raised against tho admission of Mis- 
souri into the Dnion without the restriction of Slav- 
eiy. Judges left the bench and clergymen the pul- 
pit, to swell the indignant protest which arose from 
good men, without distinction of party or of pursuit. 

The movement was not confined to a few persons, 
nor to a few States. A public meeting, at Trenton, 
fai New Jersey, was followed by others in New York 
ead Philadelphia, and finally at Worcester, Salem, 
and Boston, whero committees were organized to 
rally the country, fhe citizens of Baltimore con- 
vened at the conrl-house, with the Mayor in the 
chair, resolved thf-l the future admission of slaves 
into the Statet; hereaftier formed west of the Missis* 
«{ppi« ought- to be prohibited by Congress, yillagcs, 
•cwna, tuid ;citie8, by memorial^ petition, and prayer, 
callbd ; upon Congress to maintain the great prin- 
ciple of tl- 3 ptobiisiiion of Slavery, The samis prin- 
ciple wtta also commended by the resolutiona of 
State Legislatures ; and Pcnnsylxtunia, inspired by 
the teachihgfl of Fronkliu and the* convictions of the 
respectable denomination of Fi^ends, unanimously 
asserted at once the right and dtitf of Congress to 
prohibit . Slaveiy west of the Misinisippii and so-, 
lemnly called appealed to her sister Stateif, " to re- 
fuse tO' covenant with crime." New Jersey and 



Delaware followed, bbth also imaiiimously. Ohio 
asserted the satiie principle; so did also Indiaim., 
The latter State, not content with providing for iiib 
futurfe, severely censured one of its Sonatofs, for his ^ 
vote to organiza Arkansas without the prohibition of 
Slavery. The resolutions of New York were reini 
forced by the recommendation of Db Witt Clih- 
•roN. 

Amidst these excitements. Congress comei to- 
gether, in Deccinber, 1819, taking possession of 
theAe Halls of the Capitol for the first time simsa 
their desolation by tlie British. On the day after 
the receipt of the President's Message, two sevenil 
committees of the Hoiise were constituted, one to 
consider the application of Maine, and the other of 
Missouri, to enter the Union as separate and inde^ 
pendent States. With only the delay of a singia 
day, the bill for the admissio^ of Missouri was re- 
ported to the House without the restiiction of Sla- 
very ; but, as if shrinking from the immediate dis- 
cussion of the great question it involved, afterwards, 
on the motion of Mr. MercsR, of Virginia, its con- 
sideration was postponed for , several vreeks ; all 
which, be it observed, is in open contrast with tba 
manner in which the present discu.ssion has been 
precipitated upon Congress. Meanwhile, the Mains 
bill, when reported to the House, was promptly 
acted upon, and sent to the Senate. 

In the interval between the report of the Missonri 
bill and its consideration by the House, a committee 
was constituted, on motion of Mr. TATtOB, of New 
York, to inqnire into the expediency of prohibiting- 
the introduct on of Slavery into the Territories wert 
of the Mississippi. This committee, at the end of a 
fortnight, was discharged from further consideration 
of the subject, which, it was understood, wotdd en- 
ter into the postponed debate on the Missouri bill. 
This early effort to interdict Slavery in the Territo- 
ries by a special law is worthy of notice, on accouiit 
of some of the expressions of opinion which it drew 
forth. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Taylor 
declared, that— • 

"He presumed there were no members, he knew of 
none, who doubted the constitutional power of Congress to 
impose such a restriction on the Territories." 

A generous voice from Virgina recognised at one* 
the right and duty of Congress. This, was from 
Charles Fenton Mercer, who declared, that— 

" When the question proposed should come fiurly befijw 
the House, he should support the proposition. He staoidd 
record his vote against suffering the dark cloud of inho. 
manity, which now dnrkened his country, from rolling on 
beyond the peaceful shores of the Miasiseippl" 

At length, on the 26th January, 1820, the Hones 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on Uw 
Missouri bill, and proceeded with its discussion, 
day by day, till the 28th of February, when it waa 
reported back with amendments. But, meanwhile^ 
the same question was presented to the Senate, 
wherd a conclusion was reached earlier than in tfa» 
Hou.<ic. A clause for the admission of Missouri waft 
tacked to the Maine bill. To this an amendment 
was moved by Mr. Roberts, of Perinsylvaqiaf : pro- 
hibiting the further introduction of Siaveiy into^ths 
State, which, after a fortnight's debate, was defeated 
by 27 nays to 16 yeas. 

The debate in the Senate was of unusual interest 
and nplendor. It was especially illustrated by en 
effort of thmscendent p0|Wer from that ^reat lawyer 
and ora.tor, William Finkney.' BeconUy retaraed 
from a succession of missions to, foreign courtSi and 
at thi^ time the acknowledged chief of the Aineri- 
can bor^ particularly^^ skilled in ^estions of consd* 
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tutional ??iw, Ins course as a Senator from Maryland 
wa« calcu'Hlcfi to produce a profound impression. 

a speed, whiciv drew to this chamber an admiring 
throng for l\;o days, and which at the time was 
fondly compared with the heat examples of Greece 
and Kome, he first authoritatively proposed and de- 
veloped the Missouri Compromise. His masterly 
effort was mainly directed against the restriction 
upon Missouri, but it began and ended witji the 
idaa of compromise. " Notwithstanding," he says, 
" occasional appearances' of rather an unfavorable 
description, I have long since persuaded myself that 
the Missouri qtm/ion, ns it is called, might be laid 
to rest, with innocence and safety, by some concilia' 
tory Compromise at least, by which, as is our duty, 
we might reconcile the exti-emes of conflicting views 
and feelings, without any sacrifice of constitutional 
principles." And he closed with the hope that the 
restiiction on Missouri would not be passed, but that 
the whole question " might be disposed of in a man* 
ner satisfactory to all, by a prospective prohibition of 
Slavery in the Territory to tM north mid west of 
Missouri,*^ . 

This authoritative proposition of Oompromfjse, 
from the most powerful advocate of the uncondi- 
tional admission of Missouri, was made in the 
Senate on the 21st of January. From various 
ilidications, it soems to have found prompt favor 
in that body. Finally, on the 17th of Februarj', 
the union of Maine and Missouri in one bill pre- 
railed there, by 23 yeas to 21 nays. On the next 
day, Mr. Thomas, of Ulinois, who had always voted 
with the South against any restriction upon Missourii 
introduced the famous clause prohibiting Slavery 
north of 36 deg. 30 min., which now constitutes the 
eighth section of the Missoirri act. An effbit was 
made to include the Arkansas Territory within this 
prohibition ; but the South united against this exten- 
sion o£ tlie area of Freedom, and i* 'as defeated 
by 24 nays to 20 yeas. The probi> jn, as moved 
by Mr. Thomas, then prevailed, by 34 yeas to only 
10 nays. Among those in the affirmative were both 
the Senators from each of the slave States, Louisi- 
fltna, Tennessee, Kentucky, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Alabama, and al^o one of the Senators from 
each of the slave States, Mississippi and North Caro- 
liiia, including in the honorable list the familiar 
names of William Pinkney, James Brown, and Wil- 
liam Bufus King, 

This bill, as dius amended, is the first legislative 
embodiment of the Missouri Compact or Compro- 
misef the essential conditions of which were, the ad- 
mission of Missouri as a State, without any restric- 
tion of Slavery, and the prohibition of Slavery in all 
die. remaining Territory of Louisiana north of 36 
deg. 30 min. This bill, thus composed, containing 
these twd propositions— 'this double measure— finally 
passed the Senate by a test vote of 24 yens to 20 
nays. The yeas embraced every Southern Senator, 
except Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina, and 
William Smitli, of South Carolina. The nays em- 
braced every Northern Senator, except tne two 
Senators from Illinois, and one Senator from Rhode 
blond, and cq6 from New Hampshire. And this, 
nr,l8 the record of the first stage in the adoptioh of 
the Missouri Compromise. First openly announced 
and vindicated on the floor of the Senate, by a dis- 
tinguished Southern stctcsinan, it was forced on the 
North by an almost unanimous Southern vote. 

While things had thus culminated in the Senate, 
I discussion was still proceeding in the other House 
I on the original Missouri bill. This was for a mO' 
j stent arreeted by the reception firom the Senate of 



the Maine bill, embodying the Missouri Comprio* ' 
mise. Upon this, action was at once had, the Conn 
promise was rejected, and tlie bill left in its original 
condition. Tliis was done by large votes., Bsen 
the prohibition of Slavery was thrown out by 1.W 
yeas to 18 nays, both the North and the South nni- 
tiiig agaiiist it. The Senate, on receiving the bill 
back from the House, insisted on their amendmentib 
The House, in turn, insisted on their disagreement. 
According to parliamentaty usage, a Committee of 
Conference between the two Houses was appointed.. 
Mr. Thomas, of Illinois, Mr. PinKket, of Mary- 
land, and Mr. James Barbour, of Virginia, com- 
posed this important committee on the part of the 
Senate; and Mr. Holmes, of Maine, Mr. TATLOB* 
of New York, Mr. Lowndks, of South Carolina, 
Mr. Parker, of Massachusetts, omd Mr. Kikset, 
of Now Jersey, on the part of the House. 

Meanwhile, the House had voted on the original 
Micsouri bill. An amendment, peremptorily intejPr: 
dieting all Slavery in the new State, was adopted; 
by 94 yeas to 86 nays ; and thus the bill passed tl» 
House, and was sent to the Senate, March IbU , 
Thus, after an exasperated and protracted ' diBPUS- 
sion, the two Hotises were at a dead-lock. Tbb 
double-headed Missouri Compromise was the ulti- 
matum of the Senate. The restriction of Slayery 
in Missouri— involving, of course, its prohibition in 
the unorganized Territories— was the ultimatum of 
the House. 

At this stage, on the 2d! of March, the Committee 
of Conference made their report, which was urged 
at once upon the House by Mr. Lowndes, the disH 
tinguished Representative from South Carolinar and 
one of her most precious sons, who objected to a 
motion to print, on the ground " that i'. would imply 
a determination in the House to delay a decision of 
the subject to-day, which he had hoped the Hbnsa 
was fully prepared for," The question then came; 
on striking out the restriction in the MissptU'S bill. 
The report in the National Intelligencer tsaya i—^ 

"Mr. LowKDES spoke briefly in support of the Caac 
promise recommended by the Committee of Conference, 
and urged with great earnestness the proprifity of a deci«- 
ioii which would restore tranquillity to the countrj, winch 
was demanded by every consiaeration of discretion, of mo^ 
erntion, of wisdom, and of virtue. 

" Mr. MerCkb, of Virginia, followed on the same 
with great enrncEtnesa, and had spoken abimt half &n- hour, 
wh>'n he was compelled by indisposition to reemne. Ma' 
seat." 

In conformity with this report, this disturbing- 
question was at once put at rest. Maine and Mis- 
souri were each admitted into the Union as indepen* 
dent Slates. The restriction of Slavery in Missouri 
was abandoned by a vote in the House of 90 yeas' 
to 87 nays; and the prohibition of Slaveiy in at: 
Territories north of 36 deg. 30 min., exclusive of 
Missouri, was substituted by a vote .of 134 yeas to 
42 nays. Among the distinguished Sthithern names 
in the affirmative are Louis M'Lane,- of Delawam, 
Samuel Smith, of Mainland, WilHnm Lbwndes^- of 
South Carolina, and Charies Fenton Mercer, of 
Virginia. The title of the Missouri bill was amend- 
ed in conformity with this prohibition, by additjig; ; 
the words, "and to prohibit Shivery in ce-ftaia Ter- 
ritories." The bills then passed both Honses with- 
out a division ; and, on . the morning of i the^ 3d 
March, 1820» €aQ Naiimial IntfUigaxer wnttdne^ 
an exulting article, entitled, ."The Question Set- 
tled." 

Another paper, published in Boltimore^ immiedj* 
atoly after the passage' of the Compromise^ vindicated 
it as a. perpetual compact, which covld not be dis- 
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tarbad. The Kanguage is ao clear and strong that I 
will read it, although it has been already quoted by 
my friend from Ohio [Mr. Chass]: — 

*' It U true the Ompromiseiatt^portedonfy by the letter of 
tieilau, repealaMe by the authori^ which enacted it} but the 
t^reumstancea of tie ease give this lav> a mobai. force equal 
to;that of. aposttive provision of the C<»utitutions and toe do 
«« haxard anything bij saying that the Oonetitu^n edsts in 
m ebservoiice. Both parties nave eacriflccd much to concilr 
intipn. We wish ta see the compact ftept in good faith, and 
wa trust that n kind Providence will open tlie vay to re- 
liere na of an evil which every good citizen deprecates as 
the supreme curse of the comt\y."—NUes's Register. 

The distinguished leaders in this settlement were 
all from the South. As early as February, 1819, 
IRITIS M'Lans, of Delaware, had urged it upon 
Congress, "by some compact binding upon all sub- 
sequent legislatures." It was in 1820 brought for- 
ward and upheld in the Senate by Wilwam Pink- 
IIKT . of Maryland, and passed in that body by the 
vote of every Southern Senator except two, against 
the vote of every Northern Senator except , four. 
The Committee of Conference, through which it 
finally prevailed, was filled, on tfie part of the Sen- 
ate, with inflexible partisans of the South, such as 
might fitly represent the sentiments of its President, 
pro tem.t John Gaillard, a Senator from South 
Carolina; on the part of the House, it was nomi- 
nated by Henry Ci.at, the Speaker, and Repre- 
sentative from Kentucky. This committee, thus 
constituted, drawing its double life from the South, 
vma unanimous in favor of the Compromise. A 
private letter from Mr. Pinknet, written at the 
time, and preserved by his distinguished biographer, 
tho^Ars that the report made by the committee came 
fromliim: — 

•'The bill for the admisflion cf Missouri into the Union 
itcilhout restriction as to Slavery) may be considered as past. 
That bill was sent back again this morning from the House, 
wis* the restriction as to Slavery. The Senate voted to 
amendi it by striking out the restriction (27 to 15), and pro- 
posed, as another amendment, what I have all along been the 
advocate of, a restriction upon the vacant territory to the nxmh 
and vest, as to Slavery. To-night the House of Represfinta- 
tives have agreed to bothof thuse amendments, in opposition 
to their former votes, and this affair is settled. To-morrow 
wa shall (of'conrte) recede from our amendments ns to 
Midne (our object being effected), and both States will be 
ndmitted. This happy result has been accomplished by the 
Conference, oftoMchJtBasameniber on thepart of the Senate, 
mdofvMch I proposed the report tehiiA has been made." 

Thus again the Compromise takes its life fi-om 
the South. Proposed in the committee by Mr. 
PlHKNET, it was urged on the House of Represent- 
atives, with great earnestness, by Mr. Lowndes, 
of South Carolina, and Mr. Mercer, of Virginia; 
and here again is the most persuasive voice of the 
Seuth. When . passed by. Congress, it next came 
before the President, James Monroe, of Virginia, 
for , his approval, who did not sign it till after the 
miiuiimous opinioi.' of his Cabinet, in writing, com- 
posed of John Quincy Adams, William H. Craw- 
ford, Smith Thompson, John C. Calhoun, and 
William Wirt — a majority of whom were Southern 
men— that the prohibition, of Slavery in the Terri- 
tories was constitutional. Thus yet again the 
Compromise takes its life from the South. 

As the Compromise took its life from the South, 
so the SoQtfa, in the judgment of its ov/n statesmen 
at the tiine, and according to unquestionable facts, 
vros th€i cpuqoering party. It g'aincd at once its 
darliii|g.objrct, the admission of Missouri as a Slave 
State ; and Bubsequently the admission of Arkansas, 
also as a Slave State. From the crushed and hum- 
bled. North,;it receivied morei than the full consider- 
oiti<Hi stipulated in its favor. On the side of the 
North the iMmtrttct has been more than executed. 



And now the South refuses to perform tfie poH 
which it originally proposed and assumed. With 
the consideration in its pocket, it repudiates th9 
bargain which it forced upon the country. Thi% 
sir, is a simple statement of the present question. 

A subtle German has declared, that he could iind 
heresies in the Lord's Prayer— -and I believe it i» 
only in this spirit that any flaw can be found in tin ' 
existing obligations of this compact. As late as 
1848, in the discussions of this body, the Senator 
from Virginia who sits behind me, [Mr. Mason,] 
while condemning it in many aspects, says :— - 

*' Yet as it was a)!reed to as a Compromise by the South 
for the sake of the Union, I would be the last to dtsturb it."— 
Congressional Globe, Appendix, let Session, 20th Om/grtst, 
vol. xi3t.,p. 887. 

Even this distinguished Senator recognised it as an 
obligation which he would not disturb. And, though 
disbelieving the original constitutionality of the ar- 
rangement, he was clearly right. I know, sir, that 
it is in form simply a legislative act; but as the Act 
of Settlement in England, declaring the rights and 
liberties of the subject, and settling the succession 
of the Crown, has become a permanent part of the 
British Constitution, irrepealsble by any coihnibn 
legislation, so this act, under all the circumstances 
attending its passage, also by long acquiescence and 
the complete performance of its conditions by one 
party, has become a part of our fundamental law, 
irrepealable by any common legislotion. As well 
might Congress at this moment undertake to ovei^ 
haul the original purchase of Louisiana, as unconsti- 
tutional, and now, on this account, thrust away that 
magnificent heritage, with all its cities. States, and 
Territories, teeming with civilization. The Missouri 
Compact, in its unperformed obligations to Freedom, 
stands at this day as impregnable as the Louisiana 
purchase. 

I appeal to Senators about me, not to disturb it, 
I appeal to the Senators from Virginia, to keep in- 
violate the compact made in their behalf by James 
Barbour and Charles Fenton Mercer. I appeal to 
the Senators fi-om South Carolina, to guard the work 
of John Galllard and William Lowndes. I appeal 
to the Senators fi'om Maryland, to uphold the Com- 
promise which elicited the constant support of Sam- 
uel Smith, and was first triumphantly pressed by the 
unsurpassed eloquence of Pinkney. I appeal to the 
Senators firom Delaware, to maintain the landmark 
of Freedom in the Territory of Louisiana, early 
espoused by Louis McLane. I appeal to the Sena- 
tors from .Kentucky, not to repudiate the pledges of 
Henty Clay. I appeal to the Senatcrs from Ala- 
bama, not to break the agreement sanctioned by the 
earliest votes in the Seiiate of their late most cher^ 
ished fellow-citizen, William Rufus King. 

Sir, Congress may now set aside this obligation, 
repudiate this plighted faith, annul this compact; 
and some of you, forgetfiil of the mojesty of honest 
dealing, in order to support Slavery, may consider ' 
it advantageous to use this power. To all such leJ 
me commend a familiar story: An eminent leader 
in antiquity, Themistocles, once announced to the 
Athenian Assembly, th^t he had a scheme to pro- 
pose, highly beneficial to the state, but which 4:ouId 
not be expounded to the many. Aristidesj surnamed 
the Just, was appointed to receive the secret, and ' 
to report uport'it. His brief and memorable judg- 
ment was, that, while nothing could be more adyan* 
tageous to Athens, noihing could be more unjust; 
and the Athenian multitude, responding at once, re- 
jected the proposition. It appears that it was 
proposed to bum the combined Greek fleet, which 
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Oien rested in the security of peace in a neighboring 
sea, and thus confirm the naval supremacy of Athens. 
A similar proposition is now brought before the 
American Senate. You are asked to destroy a safe- 
guard of Freedom, consecrated by soler-n compact, 
under which the country ia now reposing in the se- 
curity of peace, and thus confirm the supremacy of 
Slavery. To this institution and its partisans it may 
seem to be advantageous; but nothing Van be more 
unjust. Let the judgment of the Athenian muHi- 
tudb be yours. 

.'This is what I have to say on this head. I now 
pass to the second branch of the argument. 

IL Mr, Pretidenl, it is not only as an infmction 
of solemn compact, embodied in ancient law, that I 
arraign this bill. I airaign it also as a flagi-ant and 
extravagant departure from the original Anti-Slaveiy 
pplicy of our fathers. 

And here, sir, bear with me in a brief recital of 
admitted facts. At the period of the .Declaration 
of Independence there were upwards of half a mil- 
lion colored persons held in Slavery throughout the 
United Colonies. These unhappy people were origi- 
nally stolen from Africa, or were the children of 
those who had been stolen, and, though distributed 
throughout the whole country, were to be found in 
largest number in the Southern States. But the 
spirit of Freedom then prevailed in the land. The 
fiithers of the Bepublic, leaders in the war of Inde- 
pendence, were ntruck with the inconsistency of an 
apjpeal for their own jib<;rtie8, while holding in bond- 
age their fellow-men, ** guilty of a skin not colored 
like their own." The same conviction animated the 
heaits of the people, whether at the North or South. 
At a town meeting, at Danbury, Connecticut, held 
on the 12th December, 1778, the following Decla- 
ration was made : — 

"Itis vrith eingular pleasure we note the second article 
of the Association, in which it is agreed to import no more 
Kegro Slaves, as we cannot but tfamk it a palpable absurdiQr 
BO loudly to complain of attempts to vTslave tie, while we 
ore actunlly enslaving otburd."— ^nxricv-tn ArciUves, Sburth 
(Series, vol. I, p. 1038. 

The South rasponded in similar strains. At a 
meeting in Darien, Georgia, in 1775, the following 
important resolution was put forth 

To show the world that we are not influenced by any 
contracted or interested motives, but by a general philan- 
tiiropy for all mankiad, of whatever clunate, langange, or 
complexioii, we hereby declare our disapprobation and ab- 
horrence of the' unnatural practice of Slavery (in however 
the uncultivotttd state of the country, or other specious ar- 
gument?, may plsad for it)— a practice founded in Injustice 
and cruelty, and highly dangerous to our liberties as well 
as lives, debasing part of our i'cllow-creatares below men, 
^and corrupting the virtue and mords of the rest and lajring 
the basis of that liberty wo contend for, and which we pray 
the Almighty to continue to the latest posterity, upon a very 
wrong foundation. We, ijUerei'ore, resolve at nil times to 
a;e our utmost endeavors for the manumission of our Slaves 
in this Colony, upon the most sftfe and equitable footing for 
the masters and themselves."— jl«ser/ca» Jrchives, Fourth 
£!erie«, vol. L, p. 1135. 

The equi of Virginia, during this period, found 
tdso fervid utterance through Jeffeksos, wlio, by 
bis precious and immortal words, has enrolled him- 
self atnon^ the earliest Abolitionists of the country. 
In his address to the Virginia Convention of 1774, 
lie openly avowed, while vindicating the rights of 
British J America, that the abolition of domestic 
Slavery is the greatest object of desire in these Col- 
onies, whetf it was unhappily inirqdueed iri their iti' 
fatit state.*' And then ugain, in the Declaration of 
Indejpendcitce, he vmbodied'sentiinehtB which, when, 
jpractically applied, will give freedom to every Slave' 
■throughout Uie land. *' We hold these truths to be' 
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self-evident," says our country; speaking by the voice 
of Jefferson, "that all men are created equaJ; 
that they are endowed with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. '- And again, in the Congress of U»9 
Confederation, he brought forward, as early as 1784, 
a resolution to exclude Slaveiy from all the Terri- 
toiy" ceded or to be ceded" by the States of the 
Federal Government, including the whole territoiy 
now covered by Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alaba- 
ina. Lost at first by a single vote only, this measure 
was substantinlly renewed at a subsequent day, by a 
8(m of Massachusetts, and in 1787 was finally con- 
firmed in the Ordinance of the Northwestern Terri- 
tory, by a unanimous vote of the States. 

Thus early and distinctly do we discern the Anti- 
Slavciy character of the founders of our Republic, 
and their determination to place the National Gov- 
eminent, within the sphere of its jurisdiction, openly, 
actively, and perpetually, on the side of Fieedom. 

The FederarConstitution was adopted in 1788. 
Andhere we discern the same spirit. The emphatic 
words of the Declaration of Independence, which 
onr countiy took upon its lips as baptismal vows, 
when it claimed its place among the nations of the 
earth, were not forgotten. The preamble to the 
Constitution renews them, when it declares its ob- 
ject to be, among other things, " to establish justice, 
to promote the general welfare, and to secure^ihe 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and posterity.'' ThnB, 
according to undeniable words, the Constitution was 
ordained, not to establish, secure, or sanction Slave- 
ry — not to promote the special interest of slavehold- 
ers — ^not to make Slavoiy national in any way, form, 
or manner — not to foster this great wrong, but to 
" establish justice," " promote the general welfare,'* 
and " secure the blessings of Liberty." The disr- 
creditable words Slave and Slavery vriire not allowed 
to fmd a place in this instrument, while a clause' Was 
subsequently added by way of amendment, and, 
therefore, according to the rules of interpretation, 
particularly revealing the sentiments of the founders, 
which is calculated, like the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, if practically applied, to carry Freedota 
to all within the sphere, of its influence. It was spe- 
cifically declared that "no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of 
law ;" that is, without due presentment, indictment, 
or other judicial pioceeding. Here is on express 
guard of personal Liberty, and an express interdict 
upon its invasion anywhere within the national jo- 
risdiction. 

It IS evident, from the debates on the National 
Constitution, that Slavciy, like the slaye-trade, was 
regarded as temporary; and it seeiias to have been 
supposed by ma.ny that they would both disappear 
together. Nor do any woi"ds employed in our day 
denounce it witii an indignation more burning than 
those which glowed on the lips of the Fathers;^ Early 
in the Convention, Gouvemeur Morris, of Penn^i- 
vania, broke forth in the language of an Abblititin- 
ist: " He never would concur in upholding domestic 
Slaveiy. It was a nefarious institution. It was the 
curse of Heaven." In another mbod^ and with mOd, 
juridical phrase, Mr. Madison " thought it WTohif lb 
admit in the Constitution the idea of property in 
hujih." And 'WASHiNQTONi in letters written near 
tills period— which completely describe the lanns of 
an Abolitionist— avowed that " it waa amoiig hJsfirtt 
wislies to see some plm adopted by vrtiicfi Slavery 
muy be abblished by law," aiid' that U> this erid "liis 
suffrage should not be T*ratilibg." . ' 

In mis spirit was the National Ooiutitution adopb- 
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ed. " In this spirit the I^f ational Government was first 
. organized under Washington. And here there is a 
'ft«?6 of peculiar significance, well worthy of perpet- 
tiiaCl remembrance. At Retime diat this great chief 
toob his first oath to support the Oonstitulion of the 
United States, the national ensign nowhere loithin 
ihe hatioTial territory covered a single slave. On the 
siaa an execrable piracy, the trade in slaves, was still, 
Ip tho national scandal, tolerated under the lintionnl 
flag. In the States, as a sectional institution, be- 
neath the shelter of local laws, Slavery unhappily 
found a home,' But in the only Territories nt.this 
tinie belonging to the Nation, the broad region of 
di& Northwest, it had already, by the Ordinance of 
Freedom, been made impossible, even before the 
adoption of the Constitution. The District of Co- 
lumbia, with its fatal dowiy, hai not yet been ac- 
quired. 

Entering upon his high duties, Washinoton him- 
self an Abolitionist, was surrounded by men. who, by 
^eir lives and declared opinions, were pledged to 
wiaLrra)>e with Slavery. There was John Adams, 
the Vic^-Fresident, who had early announced that 
" consenting to Slavery is a sacrilegious breach of 
trust." There waa Alexander Hamhtok, who, 
as, a member of the Abolition Society of New York, 
heul only recently united in a solemn petition for 
those who, " though /ree by the laws of Ood, are held 
\n^.i\a.yeiTy by the laws of the State." There was, 
also, another character of spotless purity and com- 
manding influence, John Jat, President of the Ab- 
olition Society of New York, until by the nomination 
of Washington he became Chief-Justice of the 
United States. In his sight Slavery was an "ini- 
quity"—" a sin of crimson dye," against which min- 
isters of the Gospel should testify, and which the 
Government should seek in every way to abolish. 
" Ware I in the Legislature," he wroje, " I would 
present a bill for the purpose with great care, and I 
would never cease moving it till it became a law or 
I ceased to be a member. Till America comes into 
t^is measure, her prayers to Heaven will be impi- 
ous." By such men was Washington sun-ounded, 
vrhile .from his own Virginia came the voice of Pat- 
BICK Hxnrt, amid confessions that he was a master 
of slaves,. crying, "I will not, I cannot justify it. 
Hqweyei: culpable my conduct, I will so far pay my 
devoir to Virtue aa to own the excellence and recti- 
tjiide of her precepts and lament my want of conform- 
ity to them." Such words as these, fitly coming 
0oB^ our leadera, belong to the true glcries of the 
counttyt 

,. .While we saeh precedents ctm boast at home, 
Keep thy Fabridus and thy Cato, Rome 1" 

The earliest Congress under the Constitution 
adopted the ordinance of Freedom for the North- 
western Territory, andthiis ratified theprohibition of ■ 
Slayety in all the existing -Territories of the Union. 
Among those who sanctioned this act were men 
irash from the labors of the Convention, and there- 
forie familiar with its policy. But there is another 
T^ice which bears testimony in the same direction. 
Anumg thopetidons presented to the iirst Congress, 
WB8 one from the Abolition Society of Pennsylvania, 
ngned by Benjasiin Feankun, as President. This 
veneiable votdry of Freedom, who, throughout a 
long liie, bad, splendidly served his country, at homo 
juid abroa4-*rn'ho9e namei signed to the Declaration 
of ^ii^dependence, gave added importance even to' 
that great instrument, and Uien again, signed to.the 
Qpttstitation of the Xfnited States, filled it with the 
ebann of wisdomx^n whom, more than in any, other 
iaw>|ije:tnie spirit of American Institutions, at once; 



practical and humane, was embodied — who kneyr 
intimately the purposes aud aspirations of the found- 
era— this veteran statesman, then eighty-four years 
of age, appeared at the bar of that Congress, whose 
powers be had helped to define and establish, and, 
by the last political act of his -long life, solemnly en- 
treated " tnat it would be pleased to covhtenance 
the restoration of liberty to those unhappy men, 
who alone, in this land of Freedom, are degraded 
into perpetual bondage," and " that it would step to 
the very verge of the power vested in it for discour- 
aging every species of traffic in the persons of our 
fellow-men." Only a short time after uttering this 
prayer, the, patriot statesman descended to the tomb ; 
but he seems still to call upon Congressi, in memor- 
able words, to step to the very verge of the j/owem 
vested in it to discourage Slavery; and in making 
this prayer, he proclaims the true national policy of 
the Fathers. Not encouragement, but discourage- 
ment of Slavery, was their rule. 

The memorial of Frakkiin, with other memori- 
als of a similar character, was referred to a Commit- 
tee, and much debated in the House, which fiitally 
sanctioned the following resolution, aud directed the 
some to be entered upon its journals, viz. : 

"That Congress have no authority to Interfere in the 
emancipation of slaves, or in the treatment of them within 
any of the States ; it remninicg with the several States to 
provide any regulations therein, which humanity and truo 
policy may require," 

This resolution, declaring the principle of non- 
intervention by Congress with Slavery in the States, 
was adopted by the same Congress which had sol- 
emnly affirmed the prohibition of Slavery in all the 
existing territory of the Union. And it is on these 
double acts, at the first organization of the Govern- 
ment, and the recorded sentiments of the founders, 
that I take my stand, and challenge all question. 

At this time there was, strictly, no dividing line 
in the country between Anti-Slavery and Pro-Slavery. 
The Anti-Slavery interest was thoroughly national, 
pervading alike all parto of the Union, and having 
its source in the common sentiment of the entire 
people. The Pro-Slavery interest was strictly locali 
personalj and pccuniaiy, and had its source simply in 
the individual relations of slaveholders. It contem- 
plated Slavery only as a domestic institution— not 
as a political element — and merely stipulated for its 
security where it actually existed within the States; 

Sir, the original policy of the country is clear and 
unmistakeable. Compendiously exprt'Dsed, it wa» 
non-intervonrion by Congress with Slavery in tho 
States, aud its prohibidon in all the national domain. 
In this way the discordant feelings on this subject 
were reconciled. Slave-masters were left at home, 
in their respective States, to hug Slavery, under the 
protection of local laws, without any interference 
from Congress, while all opposed to it were ex- 
empted from any responsibility for it in the national 
domain. This, sir, is the common ground on which 
our political fabric was reared { and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that it is the only ground on virhich it can 
stand.in permanent peace. 

It is beyond questjipn, sir, that our Constitution 
was framed by the lovers of Human Rights; that it 
was animated by tbetir divine spirit; that the insti- 
tution of Slavery vrafi, regarded by them with aver- 
.sion, so that, though covertly , alluded to, it was not 
named, in tho instrument; that, according to the 
debates in the Oonveliition, they refused to . gire it 
any " sanction," and looked forward to the ccftaih 
day.-wheR this evil and shame would be obliteraied 
from the land. But the original policy of the Gm- 
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^mmeat did not long prevail. Theg^enerous senti- 
monts which filled tho early patriotsi giving to them 
historic grandeur, gradually loat their power. The 
hiessings of Freedom being already secured to them* 
8elve8,.the fteemen of the land grew indifferent to 
the freedom of others. -They ceased to think of 
slaves. The slave-masters availed themselves 
of this indifference, und, though few in numbers, 
compared with the non-slaveholders, even in the 
slave States, they have, uuder the influence of an 
imagined self-interest, by the skilful tactics of party, 
and especially by an unhesitating, persevering union 
among themselves — swaying, by turns, both the great 
political partieE — succeeded through a long succes- 
sion of years, in obtaining the control of the Federal 
Government, bending it to their purposes, compel- 
mig it to do their will, and imposing npon it a poli- 
cy friendly to Slavery, offensive to Freedom only, 
and directly opposed to the sendments of its found- 
ers. Our Bepublic has grown in population and 
power ; but it has fallen from its early moral great- 
ness. It is not now what it was at the beginning — a 
Bepublic merely permitting, while it regretted Slav- 
ery; tolerating it only where it could not be re- 
moved, and interdicting it where it did not exist- 
but a mighty Propagandist openly favoring and vin- 
dicating it ; visiting, also, with displeasure all who 
(^pose it. 

The extent to which the original policy of the 
Govemment has been changed can be placed beyond 
question. Early in our history no man was disquali- 
fied for public office by reason of his opinions on this 
subject ; and this condition continued for a long 
period. «As late as 1821, Johk W. Tatlor, of New 
York, who had pressed with so much energy, not 
merely the prohibition of Slavery.in the Territories, 
but its restriction in the State of Missouri, was elect- 
ed to the chair of Henrt Olat, as Speaker of the 
other House. It is needless to add, that no deter- 
mined supporter of the Wilmot Proviso at this day 
could expect that eminent trust. An arrogant and 
utuelenting ostracism is now applied, not only to 
all who express themselves against Slavery, but to 
every man who will not be its menial. A novel 
test for office has been introduced, which would have 
excluded all jhe Fathers of the Bepublic — even 
Washinotom, Jefferson, and Franklin. Yes, 
Sir, startling it may be, biit indisputable. Gould 
these illustrious men descend from their realms 
above, and revisit the land which they had nobly 
dedicated to Freedom, they could not, \rith their 
well-known and recorded opinions against Slavery, 
receive a nomination for the Presidency from either 
of the old political parties. Nor could John Jat, 
our first Chief Justice, and great exampler of judi- 
cial virtue — who hated Slavery as beloved justice- 
be admitted to resume those duties with which his 
aame on. earth is indissolubly associated. To such 
extent has our Govemment departed from the an- 
cient .ways. 

These facts prepare us to comprehend the true 
character of the change with regard to the Terri- 
tories. In 1787, all the existing national domain 
was promptly and unanimously dedicated to Free- 
dom, without opposition or criticism. The interdict 
of Slavery then covered every inch of soil belonging 
to the National Government. Louisiana, an immense 
region beyond the bounds of the original States, was 
afterwards acquired, and, in 1820, afler a vehement 
«truggle, which shook the whole, latid, discon-Jted 
Freedom was compelled^ by s dividing line, to a 
partition with Slavery. This, arrangement, which, 
in ita yray: terms, was, exclosively applic^le to a 



particular territory acquired from France; baa beni 
accepted as final down to the present session of Ooit- 
gress ; but now, Sir, here in 1854, Freedom is sod^ 
denly summoned to surrender even her haid-wos 
moiety of this territory. Here are the three stagSa l 
at the first, all is consecrated to Freedom: at the 
second, only half; while at the third, all is to 
opened to Slavery. Thus is the original policy: 
the Govemment absolutely reversed. Slavery, which» 
at the beginning, was a sectional institution, wichao 
foothold anywhere on the national territory, is now 
exalted as a national institution, and allour broa^ 
domain is threatened by its blighting shadow. 

But the prohibition of Slavery in the Terri- 
tories is assailed as unconstitutional, and on this 
accoynt the Missouri Compromise is pronouncoi 
void and of no effect. Now, vrithout considering 
minutely the sources from which the ^ower of .0bp.V 
gress over the national domain is denyed— ^wheUier 
from the express grant in the Constitution to make 
rules and regulations for the govemment of die/fer> 
ritory, or from the power necessarily implied to gov^ 
em tenitory acquired by conquest or purchase~rit 
seems to mo impossible to deny its existence widio 
out invalidating a large portion of the legislation of 
the country, from the adoption of the Constitoticm 
down to the present day. This power was asserted 
before tlie Constitution. It was not denied' or jpn- 
hibited by the Constitution itself. It has been ex* 
ercised from the first existence of the Goveinunenti 
and has been recognized by the three departments 
of the Government— the Executive, the Legislative, 
and the Judicial. Precedents of every kind ard 
thick in its support. Indeed, the very bill novr bo^ 
fore us assumes a control of the Territory clearly in- 
consistent with those principles of sovereignty which 
are said to be violated by a Corjgfessional prohibi- 
tion of Slavery. 

Here are provisions, determining the main fea- 
tures in the Govemment — the distribution of powen 
in the Executive, the Legislative, and Judidal de- 
partments, and the manner in which they shall b(a 
respectively constituted— securing to die Presi- 
dent, with the consent of the Senate, the appoint- 
ment of the Govemor, tho Secretary, and the Judges^ 
and to the people the election of the Legislature—^ 
ordaining the qualifications of voters, the salariea of 
the public officers, and the daily compensation of 
the mcmbcra of . the Legislature. Surely, if Con- 
gress may establish these pro\'isions, wiihout oAf 
interference with the rights of territorial soveToi^^t 
it may also prohibit Slavery. 

But there is in the very bill an express proUbik 
tion on the Territory, borrowed from me Otdinano« 
of 1787, and repeated in every act org^zing ekTetw 
ritory, or even a new State, down to the pr'^^t 
time, wherein it is expressly declued that ''na tax 
should be imposed upon the property of the United 
States." Now, here is a clear and nnquestiMitAle 
restraint upon the sovereigrity of Territories and 
States. The publiclands of the United Statesi sitili 
ated within an organized Territory tir State, caaoot 
be regarded as the tM<remen<» and meofb necjeitoat^ 
and proper to execute the sovereign powers iflP'^d»is 
nation, like fortifications, arsenals^^d tMvj-yaieiii. 
They are strictly in die nature of pntwsteyfi^W^ 
the nation; and' as snchi unless 'exempted jbjr'die 
foregoing prohibition, would.deai-ly be withttt'^dkl 
field of locsJ taxatiooi liable, like the luids or^a^ 

Sroprietors, to all customdy htndens and idCiitelltti 
Ir. Justice WooDBtTRf ha* dAcIttredi' ih a «*fr«^Pi 
sidered judgnnent, that Mwhere' d:e United Stttt* 
own land ntuated within tiid ' iimits of ptiHit^ 
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BtatoSy and over which they have no cession of juris- 
diction, for objects eitlter special or general, little 
doubt exists that the rights and remedies in relation 
to it are usually the same as apply to other land- 
liolders -within the States." (tfnited States vs. 1 
Wciodbuiy and Minot, p. 76.) I assume, then, that 
vitkout tiiis prohibition these lands would be liable 
to taxation. Does aisy one question this 7 Nobody. 
The conclusion then follows, that by this prohibition 
you propose to deprive the present Territory — as 
you have deprived other Territories— -aye, and States 
•x^f an essential portion of its sovereifjnty. 

The ' Supreme Court of the Unitea States have 
given great prominence to the sovereign right of 
taxation in the States, In the case of Providence 
Bank «s. Fittman, 4 Peters, 514, they declare : 

"Tbat tba tudng power is of vital importance ; that ii is 
eumtial to tA/t existence of Oovemment ; that the rclinquiah- 
inent of such power is never to be assumed." 

. And again, in the case of Dobbins vs. Comraissiun- 
en of Erie County, 16 Peters, 447, they say; 

"Taxation is a sacred right, essentiid to the existence of 
Government— anil incident of sovereignty. Ilie right of 
legislation is coextensive with the incident to attach it upon 
m peraonjB and property within the jurisdiction of the 
State." 

Now I can upon the Senate to remark, that th's 
sacred right, said to be essential to the very exis- 
tence of Government, is abridged in the bill now be- 
fore us. 

. For myself, I do not doubt the power of Congress 
to fasten this restriction upon the Territory, and 
afterwards upon the State, as has always been done; 
but I am at a loss to see on what grounds this can 
be placed, which will not also support the prohibi- 
tion of Slavery. .The former is an imquestionable 
infiingement of sovereignty, as declared by our Su- 
preme Court, far more dian can be asserted of the 
lattoTr 

. I am unwilling to admit. Sir, that the prohibition 
of Slavery in the Territories is in any jnst sense an 
itifiringement of the local sovereignty. Slavery is an 
infraction of the immutable law of nature, and, as 
such, cannot be considered a natural incident to any 
sovereignty, especially in a country which has sol- 
emnly declared, in its Decla^ration of Independence, 
tfie inalienable right of all men to life, lUierty, and 
th0 pursuit of happiness. In an age of civilization 
and in a land of rights, Slavery may still be tolerated 
ip ikct; but its prohibition, within a municipal juris- 
diction, by tlie Government thereof, as by one of the 
8ta£es of the Union, caniiot foe considered an infrac- 
tion of natural right ; nor' can its prohibition by Con- 
ipreair in the Territories be regarded as an iniHnge- 
ineat of the local sovereign^r* The asserted right 
to' make a slave is agaimt natural right, and can be 
so just element of sovereignty. 

iSat another argument ia pressed, which seems 
most fallacious in its character. It is asserted that, 
ina^uch as die Territories were acquired by the 
(Bpmmon treasure, they are the common property of 
die. whole Union; and. therefore no citizen can be 
•prevented from mo\ing into them with his slaves, 
wiUumt an infringement of the equal rights and 
privileges which belong to him as a citizen of the 
tlniteA States. But it is admitted that the people 
of this vciy Territory, when .organized as a State, 
nesy exclude slavesj ond ia this way abridge zvi, as- 
s^isted right founded on the common proper^ in the 
Tenitoiy. Now, if this can be done by the few 
fbounoa settlers who constitute the Stato Govern- 
weXi tiM) whole argument founded on the acquisition 



of the Territories by a common treasure falls to the 
ground. 

But this argument proceeds on an assumption 
which cannot stan'd. It assumes that Slavery ^s a 
national institution, and that property in slaves is 
recognized by the Constitution of die United States. 
Nothing can be more false. By the judgment of 
the Supremo Court of the United State?, and also 
by the principles of the common law, Slavery is a 
local municipal institution, which derives its support 
exclusively from local municipal laws, and beyond 
the sphere of these laws it ceases to exist, except 
so fnr as it may be preserved by the clause for tna 
rendition of fugitives from labor. Madison thought 
it wrong to admit into the Constitution the idea that 
there can be property in man ; and I rejoice to b|- 
lieve that no such idea can be found tiiere. The 
Constitution regards slaves always as "persons," 
with the rights of " persons"— never as property. 
When it is said, therefore, that every citizen may 
enter the nntional domain with his property, it does 
not follow, by any rule of logic, or of law, that he 
may carry his slaves. On the contrary, he can only 
carry that property which is admitted to be such by 
the universal law of nature, written by God's own 
finger on the heart of man. 

Again : The relation of master and slave is some- 
times classed with the domestic relations. Now, 
while it is unquestionably within the power of any 
State, within its own jurisdiction, to change the 
existing relation of husband and wife, and to estab. 
lish polygamy, I presume no person would contend 
that, a polygamous husband, resident in me of the 
States, would be entitled to enter the netiosial terri- 
tory with his harem — ^his property if you please— 
and there claim immunity from' all Congressional 
prohibition. Clearly, when he passes the bounds of 
that local jurisdiction, which sanctions polygamj^, 
the peculiar domestic relation would cease ; and it 
is precisely the same with Slavery. 

Sir, I dismiss these considerations. The prohibi- 
tion of Slavery in the Territory of Nebraska stands 
on grounds of adamant, upheld by constant prece- 
dent and time-honored compact. It is now in your 
power to overturn it; you may remove the Kacred 
limd-mark ; and open the whole vast domain to Sla^ 
very. To you is committed this great prerogative. 
Our fathers, on the eve of the Revolution, set forth 
in burning words, among their grievances, that 
George III, " in order to keep open a market where 
men should be bought and sold, had prostituted .his 
negative for suppressing every legislative attempt to 
prohibit or restrain this execrable commerce." Sir, 
like the English monarch, you may now prostitute 
your power to this same purpoce. But you cannot 
escape the judgment of Va& world, nor the doom of 
history. 

It will be in vain that, while doing tiiis thing, yon 
plead, in apology, the principle of self-government 
which you profess to recognize in the Territories. 
Sir, this very principle, when tmly adminiiteied, 
secures equal rights to all, without distinction of 
color or race, and makes Slavery impossible. By 
no rule Of justice, end by no subtlety of politico 
metaphysics, can die right to hold a fellow-man ia 
bondage be regarded as essential to self-goTernntent. 
The inconsistency i%' too flegranl. It is apparent on 
the bare statement. In the name of Liberty jtra 
(men the door to Slavery. .With professions of equai 
ngbts on die lips, yoti trample on the rightai of no- 
man nature. With a kits upon the brow of that fdr 
Territoiy, you betray it to wretchedness and sorrow. 
Well did die ancieat exckdm» in bitter words, muog 
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out by bitter experience ; " Oh, Liberty, what crimes 
are donie in thy name !" 

, In vain, Sir, you will plead that this measure pro- 
ceeds from the North, as has been suggested by the 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Dixon,] Even if this 
were true, it would be no apology. But, precipitated 
as this bill has been upon the Senate, at a moment 
of general calm, ani in the absence of any control- 
ling exigency, and then hurried to a vote in advance 
of the public voice, as if fearful of arrest, it cannot 
be justly said to be tho offspring of any popular sen- 
timent. In this respect it differs widely from the 
Missouri compact, which, after solemn debate, ex- 
tending through two sessions of Congress, and am- 
ple discussion before the people, was adopted. Cer- 
tainly there is, as yet, no evidence that this measure, 
though supported by Northern men, proceeds from 
that Northern sentiment which is to be found strong 
and fresh in the schools, the churches, and homes 
of the people. Could this proposition be now sub- 
, mitted to the millions of the North for their decision, 
it would be rejected by an overwhelming voice. 

It is one of the melancholy tokens of the power 
of Slavery, under our political system, and especially 
through the operations of the National Government, 
that it loosens and destroys the character of Northern 
men, even at a distance — ^like the black magnetic 
moimtain in the Arabian story, under whose irresisti- 
ble attraction the iron bolts, \.hich held together the 
strong timbers of a stately ship, were drawn oiit, till 
the whole fell apart, and became a disjointed wreck. 
Those principles, which constitute the individuality 
of the Northern character— which render it staunch, 
strong, and seaworthy — ^which bind it together as 
with iron— are drawn out, one by one, like the bolts 
of the ill-fated vessel, and from the miserable loos- 
efted fragments is formed that human anomaly — a 
Northern man with Southern prineipU$. Such men 
cannot spenk for the North. 

[Here the Senator >ya8 interrupted by a burst of 
applause from the ralieries. 3 

Mr. President, this bill is proposed as a measure 
of peace. In this way, you vainly think to with- 
draw the subject of Slavery from National politics, 
^is is a mistake. Peace depends on mutual 
Conlldence. It can never rest secure on broken 
faith and injustice. And, Sir, permit me to say, 
(irankly, sincerely, and earnestly, that the subject of 
Slavery can never be withdrawn from the National 
jpolitics, until we return once more to the original 
policy of our. fathers, at the first organization of the 
Governniient, under Washington, when the Na- 
tional ensign nowhere on tho National territory 
dQvered a single slave. 

Slavery, which our fathers branded as an " evil," 
.a "curse," an "enormity," a "nefarious institu- 
tion," is condemned at the North by the strongest 
convictions of the reason and the best sentiments of 
the heart. It is the only subject, within the field 
of National politics, which excites any real interest. 
The old matters which have divided the minds of 
tnen have lost their importance. One by one they 
■ have disappeared, leaving the ground to be occupied 
by a (question grander far. "Hie Bank, Sub-Treas- 
ury, the Distribution of the Public Lands, are each 
and all obsolete issues. Even the Tariff is not a 
question on which opposite political parties are 
united in taking opposite sides. And now, instead 
of these superseded questions, which were connected 
for the most part with the odor of the dollar, the 
country is directly summoned to considsr, face to 
fece, ft cause which is connected, with all that is 
divine in religion, with all that is pure and noble in 



morals, with all that is truly practical and consUto- 
tional in politics. Unlike the other questions,, it is 
not temporaiy or local in its character. It belongs 
to all times and to all countries. Though long kept 
in check, it now, by your introduction, confronts 
the people, demanding to be heard. To every man 
in the land it says, with clear, penetrating voice, 
"Are you for Freedom, or are you for Slavery t" 
And every man in the land must answer this qae»> 
tion when he votes. 

Pass this bill, and it will be in vain that yotB say 
the Slavery question is settled. Sir, nothing eon So 
settled which is not right. Nothing can be settled 
which is adverse to Freedom. God, nature, and all 
the holy sentiments of the heart, repudiate any such 
false seeming settlement. 

Now, Sir, mark the clear line of our duty. And 
here let me speak for those with whom, in minority 
and defeat, I am proud to be associated — the Inde- 
pendent Democrats, who espouse that Democracy 
which is transfigured in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the injunctions of Christianity. The tes- 
timony which we bear against Slavery, as against 
all other wrong, is in different ways, according to 
our position. The Slavery which exists under other 
Governments, as in Eussia or Turkey, or in other 
States of the Union, as in Virginia and Carolina, 
we can oppose only through the influence of morals 
and religion, without in any way invoking the polit* 
ical power. Nor is it proposed to act otherwise. 
But Slavery, where we are parties to it — ^where we 
are responsible for it — ^must be opposed, not only by 
all the influence of morals and religion, but directly 
by every instrument of political power. Ci the 
States it is sustained by local laws ; and although 
we may be compelled to share the shame which its 
presence inflicts upon the fair fame of the countiy, 
yet it receives no direct sanction at our hands. Wg 
are not responsible for it. The wrong is not , at oar 
own particular doors. But Slavery everywhere im- 
der the Constitution of the United States— eyeiy- 
where vrithin the exclusive jurisdiction of the National 
Government — eveiywhere under the National Flag— 
ic at our own particular doors, and exists there in 
defiance of the originol policy of our &thers, «>nd of 
the true principles of the Constitution. 

It is a mistake to say, as is oflen charge4, ri>at 
we seek — I speak for those with whom I am proud to 
be associated — to interfere, through Gongresi^ with 
Slaveiy in the States, or in any way to dirept.the 
legislation of Congress upon subjects not within 
its jurisdiction. Our political aims, as well as <nir 
political duties, aria coextensive with ow poliHeal 
respon nbilities. And, since we at the North are 
responaible for. Slaveiy wherever it exists under the 
jurisdiction of Congress, it is unpardonable ic .tu 
not to exert every power we possess to enlist Ooa» 
gress against it. ■ 

Such is our cause. To men of all parties and 
opinions, who wish well to the Republic, and worold 
preserve its good name; it appeals. Alike to .tihe 
Conservative and the Reformer, it apptisds; for it 
stands on the truest Conservatism and the troest 
Beform. In seeking the reform of existing eyiU, 
we seek also the conservation of the principles ef 
our fathers. The cause is not sectional ; for .it dm- 
ply aims to establish under the National Gorernmaat 
those groat principles of Justice and Humaaity,'t9^mch 
are broad and universal as man. As well migbt it 
be said that Jsffkbson, Fbankun, "ai>d; iWrA8H- 
INOTUN, were sectional . li is not aggrewivo ; fijir it 
does not seek in any way to interfere, through. C^on- 
gress, with Slavery in the States, It is not oontnuy 
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to' this Oonstitution ; fbr it recognizes tUis paramount 
lBW, ' 8ind in the administration of the Government 
iiivokes the spfrit of its founders. Sir, it is not hos- 
tife itd the quiet of the coubtiy ; for it proposes the 
6tiIy «o'UTae by which agitation can be allayed and 
be permanently established. 

It ii hot uncommon to hear persons declare that 
ifhiey are a:gaiH8t Slavery, and are willing to unite in 
asif practical efibrts to make this opposition felt. 
At the same time, they pharisaically visit with con- 
SeAnadon, with reproach or contempt, the earnest 
90v3i who for years have striven in this struggle. 
To iBUch I would say— could I reach them now with 
thy voice— if you are sincere in what you declare; 
if your words are not merely Up service ; if in your 
hearts you are entirely willing to join in any practical 
e^rts against Slavery, then, by your lives, by your 
iedhvetisation, by your influence, by your votes-— dis- 
regajdihg " die ancient forms of party strife" — seek 
trt 'cany Sie principles of Freedom into the National 
Qdveniment, wherever its jurisdiction is acknowl- 
Ci^ged, and its power can be felt. Thus, without any 
ihterfeifcnce with the States, which are beyond this 
jutisdiction, may you help to erase the blot of Sla- 
vety from our National brow. 

Do this and you will most truly promote the hat^ 
jmouy Which you so much desire. You will establish 
trhhquillify throughout the country. Then, at last, 
Sit, the Slavery question will be seuled. Banished 
izora its Usurped foothold under the National Govern- 
ment^ 'fflavery will no longer enter, with distracting 
folite, into the national politics— making and unma- 
king laws, making and unmaking Presidents. Con- 
fined to the States, where it was left by the Constitu- 
tion, it vrill take its place as a local institution, if, alaa ! 
continue it must ! for which we ore in no sense respon- 
able, and against which we cannot justly exert any 
jpbb'ti«ial power. We shall be relieved from our pres- 
ent painful and irritating connection with it. The 
existing antagonism between the North and the South 
^Urill b6 soilened ; crimination and recrimination will 
e^se; the wishes oftbe Fathers will be ililfille^ and 
this great e'ril be left to the kingly influence of morals 
8hd religion, and the great laws of social economy. 

I tun not blind to the adverse signs. But this I 
aee clearly. Amid all seeming discouragements 
Ais great omens are with us. Art, literature, poetry, 
religion— everything which elevates man' — all are on 
OttT side. The plow, the steam engine, the railroad, 
tbe telegraph, the book, every human improvement 
wrety ^herous word anywhere, every true pulsation 
if^ every heatt which is not a mere muscle, and 
ni>^ihg else, gives new encouragement to the war- 
i^rC; W^th Slavery. The discussion will proceed. 
The devices of party can no longer stave it off. The 
Babterhiges of ^e politician cannot escape it. The 
' tricks bf the CfSce-seeker caimot dodge it. Where- 
ever an election occurs, there this question will 
' aSi*p'. Wherever men come together to speak of 
^lie affairs, there again it will he. No political 
JofiHua now, with hiiracnlous power, can stop the 
sitttt in hi! course through the heavens. It is even 
aim rejoicing, like a strong man, to run its race, 
tAi ^l yet sehd it^ beams into the most distant 
'^}stit6MariiSr---ayf and melt ihe chain's of every slave. 

But this m6vement-^r agitation, as it is reproach- 
ifi^fy called-~jB,h^^ injurious to the very 

desfi«d. Now, without entering into detaih^ 
irmch neither timis nor the occasion justifies, let me 
;'. ssj that this objection belongs to those common- 
nlaeei, which have heeh arrayed against every behe- 
BeMit hibvementin the world's history— against even 
Imbwlsd^ itself— against tbe abolition of the Slav.e- 



trade. Perhaps it was not unnatural for the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Badqer) to press it, even 
as vehemently as he did ; but it sounded less natural 
when it came, in more moderate phrase, irom my dis- 
tinguished (i-iend and colleague (Mr. Everett). The 
past furnishes a controlling example by which its 
true character may be determined. Do not forget, 
Sir, that the efforts of William Wilberforce en- 
countered this precise objection, and that the condi- 
tion of the kiihiapped slave was then vindicated in 
language not unlike that of the Senator from North 
Carolina, by no less a person than the Duke of Clar- 
ence, of the Royal family, in what was called hi* 
maiden speech, on May 3, 1792, and preaervied in 
thd Parliamentary Debates. "The negroes," he 
said, " were not treated in the manner which had 
so much agitated the public mind. He had been 
an attentive observer of their state, and had no doubt 
that he could bring forward proofs to convince their 
lordships that their state was far from being miser- 
able ; on the contrary, that when the various ranks 
of society were considered, they were comparatively 
in a state of humble happiness." And only the next 
year this same royal prince, in debate in the House 
of Lords, asserted that the promoters of the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade were "either fanatioe or 
hypocrites," and in one of these classes he declared 
that he ranked Wilberforce. Mark now the end. 
After years of weuiy effort, the slave-trade was finally 
abolished; and at la-it in 1837, tbe early vindicator 
of even this enormity, the malignei of a name hal- 
lowed among men, was brought to give his royal 
assent, as William IV., King of Great Britain, to 
the immortal act of Parliament by which Slavery 
was abolished throughout the British dominions. 
Sir, time and the universal conscience have vindi- 
cated the labors of Wilberforce. The American 
movement against Slavery, sanctioned by the augnst 
names of Washington, Franklin, and Jeffsbbor^ 
can calmly awuit a similar judgment. 

But it is suggested that, in this movement, there 
is danger to the Union. In this solicitude I cannot 
share. As a lover of concord, and a jealous parti- 
san of all things diat mako for peace, I am always 
glad to express my attachment to the Union ; but I 
believo that this bond will bo most truly preserved 
and most beneficently extended (for I shrink from 
no expansion where Freedom leads the way) by 
firmly upholding those principles of Liberty and Jus- 
rice which were made its early comer-stones. The 
true danger to this Union proceeds, not from any 
abandonment of the "peculiar institution" of ths 
South ; biit from the abandonment of the spirit in 
which the Union was formed ;— not from any waiw 
fare, within the limits of the Constitution, upon 
Slavery; but from warfare, like that waged by this 
very bill, upon Freedom. The Union is most pre- 
cious ; but more precious for are that " general wel- 
fare," "domestic tranquilliQr," and those "blessings 
of Liberty," which it was estahlished to secure; all 
of which are now wantonly endangered. 

Ohfe Word more, and I have done. The great 
master; Sbarspbrx, ^ho with all-seeing mortal eye 
observed mankind, and With immortal pen depicted 
the manners as they rite^ has presented a scene whieljt 
may be reiid with adviuilage by all who would plunge 
the Sooth into tempestuous quarrel with the Norm. 
I rpfer to the well-Known dialogue between Bmtus 
iuid Cassius. Beading ijthis remarkable passage, it 
is diiiBcuIt not to see in Brutus our own North, and 
in Cassius the South:— 

CaniwI. Urge me no more ; I ahall forget myself; 
Have mind upon your health ; tetnpt me no fitrther* 
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Sruitu. Hcnr me, for I will epe.ek. 

Must I givQ way and ma to your rash choler 1 
Cass&t. O ye gods 1 ye gods 1 muct I endure all tiiia ? 
Brtitu$. All this T ay, and more. Fret till your proud heart 
break; 

Go, ehow your elaves how choleric you are, 
ind make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge t 
Host I observe you 1 Must I stand and crouch 
Under jrour tesfy humor t 

Ca$nut. Do not presimie too much upon my love ; 
I may do Qiat I shall be sorry for. 

Brvtus. You. have done that you should be sorry for. 
niere ia no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am armed so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by tae as the idle vrind, 
Which I respect not. 

Castiiu. A friend should bear his friend's infinnitiea ; 
But Bruttts makes mine greater tlian they are. 

Bruttu. I do not, till yov fbactisb thbm on ub. 

Castius. You love me not 

Brvttu. I do not like your faults. 

Julius CisSAU, Act IK, Stent III. 

And the colloquy proceeding, each finally comes 
to underBtand the odier, appreciates his character 



and attitude; and the impetuous, gallant Cassiis 
exclaims, " Give me your band ;" to which Brutus 
replies, "And my heart too." Aftorwarde, with 
heart and hand united, on the field of Fhilippi they 
together upheld the lihertics of Rome. 

The North and the South, sir, as I fondly trust, 
amidst all differences of opinion, vrill always have 
aha: d and a heart for each other; and, believing 
ip the sure prevalence of almighty truth, I conS- 
dently look forward to the good time when both 
will xmite, according to the sentiments of the Fa- 
thers and the true spirit of the Constitution, in de- 
claring Freedom and not Slavery Tta^tono/, while 
Slavery and not Freedom shall be sectional. Then 
will be achieved that Union, contemplated at tha 
beginning, against which the storms of &ction and 
the assaults of foreign power will beat in vain, a« 
upon the Rock of Ages ; and Freedom, seeking « 
firm foothold, will at last have where to stand and 
move the world ! 
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